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Abhimanyu I, 205 
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Adi Samkara, indentification of 
Bhagavat Samkara with, 179 
Adinatha, 264 
Aditi, 29 

Agnimitra, 131 ; Parasika, a Yavana 
kingdom in time of, 135 
Ahoma, treaty concluded between 
Koch and, 243; victory of, 242 
Ajanta, date of, 59 

Al-Ma‘sudi, date of, 369; works 
of, 369 


Asvins, symbolical meaning of the 
wheels of, 28f, 

Atharva-veda, Kuntapa hymns of, 94 
Avantivarman, date of, 197, 304, 309 ; 

generosity of, 321 
Balacandra, 150 

Balbani dynasty, genealogical table 
of, 65, 70 
Balpur, 376f. 

Bappa, 74 
Barbak Shah, 76 


Barhut, fillets upon 
found at, 112 


the figures 


Alvars, division of hymns composed 
by, 9 ; list of, 9 ; Supreme Being 
as realised by, 10 
Amarakosatika, 173 
Amaravati, records of Cetika school 
found at, 62 

Amavasya, 26-45; underlying mean- 
ing of, 31f . 

Ambika Devi, 262f. 266 ; account of 


origin of, 263 

Amoda plates, date of, 377 

Amra, tree, significance of name of, 263 

Amrtaprabha, 207 

Andal, 9 

-5-ngirasas, gotra and pravara divi- 
sions of Bhrgus and, 24f. 

Apara^aila, 61 ; account of origin 
of, 61f , ; inscriptional evidences 
re. 62 

Aryans, gotras and pravaras as 
connected with social and religi- 
ous system of, 25 

Asandivant, 98 

Asat, change in meaning of, 165f. ; 
meaning of, 165 ; significance 
of, 168f, 

Afioka, 204; parentage of, 205, son 
of, 205 

Asuras, implication of legend of 
warfare between devas and, 45 

A^vamedha, recitation of gathas in 
time of, 94f , 


Baroach, availability of indigo at, 

141f. 

Ba’urah, different implications of, 
369f.; 371f. ; identification of 
city of, 372 

Bharata, gathas about, 96 
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Bharata Mallikaj date of, .168, 171-3 5 
home of, 175; Kavicandra as con- 
temporary of, 172; patron of, 
173-6; period of literary activity 
of, 173; predecessors of, 170; 

works of, 168ff. 
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Bharatavakya, 129f. 

Bhavabhuti, date of, 176, 373 
Bhiksacara, a pretender, 338f. 

Bhoja, 266f., 330; identification of, 
37If, ; relation between Tjdaya- 
ditya and, 267 

Bhoja I, Adivaraha dramas of, 73; 
date of, 373 

Bhrgns, gotra and pravara divisions 
of Angirasas and, 24f, 
Bhuri^restba, location of, 175 
Bhuvanabhyudaya, 202 
Biana, location of, 140 
Bilhana, 313 

Bodhgaya, date of a figure represent- 
ing uniform globular beads 

at, 119 

Brahma, day of, 220 
Brahman, conception of, 10 
Brhaspati, 75 
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Budhiia, rules of Kamarupa in age of, 
244ff. 

Burhanpur, location of, 142 
Oakradhvaja, date of, 242 
Oampa, location of, 317 

4 

Candragupta, 130 

Oandragupta II, date of Mathura 
inscription of, 272; Mathura ins- 
cription of, 271 
Candraprabha, 170 

Candrapraka^a, identification of, 374 
Canpaka, 331 

Oaturyuga, method of computation of, 
228-230; number of years for, 

223f. 

Ohanhu-daxo, stone beads at, 47 
Oikitsaratnavali, date of, 172 
Coromandel indigo, 153 
Daksinavartanatha, Gunapataka quo- 
ted by, 166 

« % 

Damaras, date of siege of Srinagar 
by, 314 
Danadatta, 7 

panastutis, implication of, 93f. 
Dansah Fakir, Seraj handed over to 
the English by, 156 
Paradas, 303 
Daradade^a, 317 , 

Darvabhisara, 317 

Delhi, image of Vira installed at, 102 
Dera Ismail Khan, date of final annex- 
ation of, 270f. 

Devas, see Asuras 

Devagiri, date of first migration 
of, 108 

Devayana, implication of Pitryana 
and, 36f. 

Dharmapala, 338 
Phenukakata, 61-63 
Didda, 308, 323f. 

Dilipa, 133 

Dinnaga, date of, 375 

Dost Muhammad, Hari Singh killed 

by. 269 

Durlabhavardhana 302 
Dutch, treaty concluded between Raj- 
simha of Simhala and, 137 
Egypt, neck ornaments on skeletons 
at Giaa in, I21f . 

Gangadhyade^a, 104 


Gangaprasad, location of, 166 
Gatbas, historical value of, 98f. 
Gauda, invasion of, 246; rulers of, 
243 

Gautamas, identification of, 235 
Gayatri, four padas of, 43 
Gbora Ahgirasa, teachings of, 299 
Golab Singh, 270 ’ 

Gonanda III, 203 
Gopalavarman, 316 
Gotama, founder of dynasty of, 249 
Gotra, connection between pravara 
and, 24 . 

Gunapataka, date of, 166, 167 
Gungeria, earliest personal ornaments 
discovered at. 46 

Haihaya, Hanuman type coins of 
kings of, 378 
Hallaksanavarman, 72 
Hanuman, findspot of copper coins 
of type of, 376f, 

Haragaurisamvada, 231 ; contents 
of, 232 

Harappa, bracelets discovered at, 123 ; 
gold: ornaments found at, 124; 
hair-pins foilnd upon the figures 
at, 112; specimens of jewellery 
found at, 49 
Hariti, 262, 266 

Harsa, 308f, ; character of, 327f. 
Helaraja, date of, 196; parentage 
of, 196 

Hidimba, identification of kingdom 

of, 242 

Hindu, antiquity of tree worship 
by, 265 
Hiranya, 207 
Hiravijaya Suri, 104 
Hisham, date of, 37.0 
Hiuen Tsang, visit of, 316 
Hunas, meeting of Raghu with, 135 
India, date of use of ornaments in 
animal form in, 58 ; earliest date 
of consumption of Indigo in, 137 ; 
geography of, 233f.; political 
history of, 234f. 

Indigo, activity of Surat in trade of, 
144f* : date of Company making 
trade in, 137 ; famine interfering 
with the growth of, 146 
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Indra, reign of son of, 239 
Indra Ij date of death of, 177 
Indradyumna, city of, 24o; country 
of, 238 

s 

Indravamsa, 239 
Indr^varman I, date of, 176 
Indus Valley, Arm-ornaments used 
at, 122-124; discoveries of antiqui- 
ties of allied character at Ur 
and, 51 ; materials used for jewe- 
llery in, 51f.; neck ornaments 

used at, 115-122 

Itihasas, examples of, 100 ; recitation 
of Parana and, 99f. 

Jajalladeva, date of Ratanpur Stone 
inscription of, 377 
Jajalladevea I, date of, 376 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah, revolt of, 108 
Jalauka, 205; judicial administration 

in time of, 306 

Janaraejaya, 236 ; gatha quoted about, 
95. 

Jayadhvaja, king, date of, 241 
Jayamati, character of, 332 
Jayasimha, character of, 335f, ; date 
of, 266; Sujji genetal of, 336f. 

J ayavarman II, 176 
fJayavarman III, date of accession 
of, 176 

Jinaeandra Stiri, 102; date of birth 
of, 109; death of, 109 
Jinadeva Suri, 102 

Jinaprabha Suri, image of Mahavira 
made over by Muhammad Shahi 
to, 103; songs eulogising, 101 
‘Jurz,’ meaning of, 370 
Jyotirvidabharana, date of, 128 
Kadanmallai, identification of, 13f. 
Kalamukhas, 178-179 
Salasa, 326 ; date of, 308 
Kalavalinarpata, 1 

Kalhana, 198-202 ; account of famine, 
flood and fire in Kashmir as given 
by, 317-318; account of military 
affairs given by, 313-316; admi- 
nistration of finance as given 
by, 307f. ; charitable endow- 
ments referred to by, 311-12; 
date of oldest contemporary 
sources used by, 197; division 


of two periods of history of, 202f, ; 
father of, 198f.,331; foreign rela- 
tions of Kashmir as given by, 
316-17 ; historical x)oi‘traits as 
given by, 320-341; municipal ad- 
ministration as recorded by, 309; 
military usurpation of power as 
described by, 319^; pious founda- 
tions and building of cities as 
recorded by, 310; precursors of, 
195; scholars and poets referred 
to by, 312-13, sources of work of, 
201 

Kalidasa, date of, 132; theories of 
Aryabhata known to, 129 
Kalyana, identification of, 199 
Kalyanamalla, 174 
Kamala, king, date of, 231 
Kamalesvara, date of, 231; indenti- 
fication of, 231, 242 
Kamarupa, Ahom rulers of, 239f. ; 
boundaries of, 236 ; geographi- 

I 

cal description of, 236f. ; kings of 
historical period of, 237f. ; legen- 
dary kings of, 237; location of, 
236 ; political history of, 236ff . ; 
rulers of, 244 
Kaniska, 204 
Kapilavimala, 273f. 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar, 7f. ; father of, 
7 ; story told about, 7-9; Putattar 
as contemporary of, 15 
Karaikkarpeyar, husband of, 7 
Karna, date of, 268; date of battle 
between Udayaditya and, 268 ; 
indentification of, 268 
Karnataka, Kalamukha centres in, 

178 

Kashmir, feudal anarachy in, 320; 
foreign conquest of, 207 ;Kalhana^s 
historical portraits of, 320-341 ; 
older chroniclers of, l&6:timo of 
Hiuen Tsang’s visit of, 3l6 
Kasthavata, location of, 317 
Kasyapa, 20 
Kasyasamdipani, 298 
Kavicandra Datta, 172 
Khadi, kind of ornament, 58 
Khwaja Jahan, 108 
Kirticandra, date of, 175 




Koccenganfiiij death of, 2 
Kokkokoj Gunapataka quoted by, 

166f. 

Kraivya, gathas about^ 96 

Krsiia Ahgirasa, seeVasudeva Krsua 

Krsna Devakiputra, 298f. 

Krsna Raya, date of, 175 
Ksemendra, idejitification of, 196 
Kudamukkir-bagavar, work of, 18 
Kumarasambhava, agreement of ideas 
found in Raghuvam^a and, 136 
Kutabuddin, Jinaprabha vSuri ad- 
mired by, 102 
Kutala Khan, 108 
Kuvera, 262 

Lahkhana-Narendraditya, identity 

of, 207 

Laksmaka, minister, 339f. 

Lalitaditya, official organisations in 
time of, 306 
Lohara, 317 

Lofchana, pretender, 339 
Madanapala (Gahadavala king), date 
of, 63 

Madhuka^a, 29 
Madurakari, 9 
Magadha, 98 

Magaduma-i-Jahan, 107f. ; death of, 
108 

Mahasiddha Vikramaditya, 235 
Mahavira, date of installation at 
Delhi the image of, 105 
Mahendra Suri, 109 
Mahendravarman I, 17, date of, 17 
Mahmud Taqi, activities of, 144f . 
Malavikagnimitra, Bharatakavya re- 
ferred to in, 129; see Raghu- 


Manvantaras, divergence in the 
names of, 208£. ; formulas for 
computation of, 222-227 ; impli- 
cation of, 216, 2225 names of, 208; 
number of, 208 ; number of years 

assigned to, 2l6f., 221; ruling 

% 

generations in, 227f. ; two ways 
for computing the years for,221£, ; 
views about computation of, 217 ff. 
221 

Martanda, 29 

Marutta Avikseta, gatha quoted 
about, 23 

Masulipatam, indigo at, 140 
Mathura, invasion of Gau^a by em- 
peror of, 246f. 

Matrgupta, 207 
Meghamanjari, 335 
Megbavabana, 206f. 

Mesopotamia, beads of Indian origin 
found at, 47 

Mihirakula, 204; identification of, 
206 

Mibran, identification of, 372 
Mir Daud, 147 

Mir Jumla, 147; date of campaign 
of, 241 - 

Mir Muhammad Amin, 147 
Mirza Abdul Rahim. 143 
Mleccha, origin of line of kings 
of, 145 

Mohenjo Daro, Aditi as represented 
in the seal of, 29; archetype of 
Siva at, 54f. ; chalcolithic jewel- 
lery discovreed at, 48; disposal 

ft 

of dead in Mesopotamia and, 48; 
ear-ornaments found at, 113-115; 


vain^a 

Mallarjuna, 339 

Mamallapurain, significance of name 
of, 14 

Manikkawasagar, temple dedicated 


to, 4 

Maiijusrimulakalpa. 231 
Mann, early significance of the term 
of, 211 ; length of a dynasty of, 
216; .theory about day of, 219; 
two senses of word, 216 


Manus, fii:st seven of, 210f. ; last sis 
of, 215f.’ 


jewellery at, 46; head-ornaments 
found at, 110-113 ;litt]e distinction 
between the jewellery found in 
different strata at, 49-50 ; metals 
used for jewellery at, 50f. ; terra- 
cotta bracelet discovered at, 124; 
type of ornaments found on the 
body of female figures at, 54f. 

Moon, amavasya portion of, 39£. 

Mudraraksasa, Oandragupta of Gupta 
dynasty identical with hero of, 
130 

Muhammad Shahi, indentifi cation 
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of, 102; Jinadeva Suri honoured 
by, 102 ; Jinaprabha Suri in the 
court of, lOlf. ; mother of, 107 
Muruj ul-Zahab, 369 
Muttaraiyar, indentification of Mutta- 
ra^ar chieftains with, 1 
Nadapit, 98 

Naciketas, implication of legend of, 
37f, ; meaning of, 38 
Naladiyar, lateness of, 1 
Nalayira Divyaprabandam, 3 
Nalayirappirabandam, 9 
Nambi An^ar Nambi, date of, 4 
Naraka, rulers of dynasty of, 237 
Narasamsis, historical value of, 98f. ; 
list of, 97 

Narasimha Pallava I, date of, 14 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, royal preroga- 
tives of, 68 
Nilamata, 195 

Padanudhyata, meaning of, 64 

Pali language, philology of, 342-368 

Panca^ikha, 34 

Pandavas, 235 

Parasika, 135 

Parihasapura, 199 

Pariplava akhyana, 99 

Parivakra, 98 

Parvagupta, date of, 308 

Patinenkilkanakku, 2 

Peshawar, location of territory of, 270 

Peyalvar, birth-place of, 15 

Phalguna, minister, 323f. 

Pirpahar, 261 
Pitryana, see Devayana 
Poyhai, location of, 11 
Poyhai Alvar, -2 

Poyhaiyar, lOf. 5 birth place of, 11 ; 
contemporaneity of Putattar with, 
14 ; date of, 12-13 ; identification 
of, 11 ; implication of name 
of, 11 ; sectarian aspect not 
emphasised by, 10-11 
Prabhakaradeva, 316 
Prana Kambuja Laksmi, 176 
Pratapanarayana, 174-175 
Pravara, see gotra 
Pravarapura, building of, 207 
Pravarasena, expedition of, 207 
Pravarasena II, 204 
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Prthvideva, Baghod hoard of gold 
coins of, 378 

Prthvideva, date of, 375f. 

Prthvldeva I, date of Amoda plates 
of, 377 

Prthviraja, date of death of, 105 
Purina, examples of, 100 ; see 
Itihasa 

Purnasarasvati. Guiiapataka quoted 
by, 166 

Purusa, akala akala aspect of, 41 
Purvasaila, 61 ; account of origin 

of, 61f.; inscriptional evidences 
to, 62 

Pusan, moon under the name of, 31 ; 

Surya as the mother of, 32 
Pusyamitra, sacrifice performed by, 133 
Putattar, date of, 14 ; meaning of 
name of, ]3; place of birth of, 13 
Qutbudclin Mubarak Shah, 109 
Raghu, route followed by, 135 
Raghuvam^a, agreement between 
Malavikagnimitra and, 134f . ; see 
Kumarasambhava 
Rajmahal, 157£. 

Rajapuri, 317 
Rajaraja, date of, 5 
Rajasimha, 187 

Rajatarangini, account of military 
affairs as given in, 313-316 ; 
administration of Kashmir as 
given in, 306-310 ; author of, 
198-202; date of, 195; eight 
tarangasin, 305; political history 
and court scandals as found in, 

305-306 

Rajavali, 248f. 

Ramadasa Adaka, 175 
Ramagupta, date of reign of, 272f. 
Ranaditya, 203 

Ratirahasya, Gunapataka quoted in, 

166f. 

Ratnadeva, 376i 378 

* 

Ratnadeva II, date of, 376 
Ratnaprabha, 170 
Rayamukuta, patron of, 75f. 

Revata, dynasty of, 214 
Reviews : Ananda Ranga Pillai, 
‘Pepys’ of French India, 77; 

Bhagavad-gitarthaprakasika, 82 ; 
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Bharatvarsamem Jatiblied, 188; 
Buddha Purvaka Bharatiya Iti- 
hasa, 384 ; Development of Hindu 
Iconography, 181 ; Early History 
of the Vaisnava Faith and Move- 
inent in Bengal, 279 5 Great Baha- 
mani Wazir Mahmud Gawan 5 85; 

History of Ancient India, 383; 

* 

Humay un Badshah, 284 ; India 
and the Pacific World, 183; 
Introduction to Ardhamagadhi, 
276; Introduction to Indian Tex- 
tual Criticism, 381 ; Iranian and 
Indian Analogues of the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, 180; Kavya- 
prakasa, 283; Mahabharata- 
Aranyakaparvan, 181 ; Pravesaka, 
187 ; Prthvirajavijaya of Jaya- 
naka, 79; Rgveda Samhita, voL 
HI, 78; Select A^okan Epigraphs, 
83 ; Select Inscriptions Bearing 
on Indian History and Civiliza- 
tion, 379 ; Suktimuktavali, 277 ; 
Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutab 
Shah, 189 ; Studies in the History 
of the British in India, 382; Sri- 
madbhagavadgita, 82 ; Translation 
of the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan 286 ; Vararuca- 
nirukta Sainuccaya, 187; Varna- 
ratnakara, 184. 

llgveda, hell of the Vedic people as 
given in, 16lf; 166; meaning of 
Asat in, 159-161 
Rilhana, 340 
Rocana, 39 

Rodasi, 28 
Rsabhadeva, 261 
Rudrata, date of, 200 
Ruknuddin Kaikaus, 65f. 

Sadbika, 219f., 222 
Saiva saints, 5 
Sakaditya, rule of, 249 
Salhana, account of, 333 
Samar Singh, 109 
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Samaveda school, Vamsa Brahmana 
of, 20 

Saradhimitra-Arydeva, 200 

Samgam age, If. 

♦ 

Samgramaraja, 324 


Samjiviputra, 20f. 

Samkara, date of, 175 

Satpkaravarman, date of, 308; expedi- 
tion of, 316 

Samudragupta, beginning of reign 
of, 273, date of death of, 273 
Sanci, 112, age of, 57 ; see Barhut 
Sanjapala, 340-41 

Sankuka, 202 
Santaraksita, date of, 176 
Sarada Tirtba, 315 
Sarkbej, 138 

Sarkhej indigo, Lahore and, 155 
Sat, significance of, 159 
jSiitya^raya,. date of overthrow of the 

Rastrakutas by, 178 
Satyavat, see Savitri; Soma identi- 
fied with, 35 

Sanmara, identification of, 244,246 
Savarni Mann, 215 
Savitri, underlying meaning of leg- 
end of Satyavat and, 35, 

Sayaiia, meaning of ' Asat as 'uncler- 
stood by, 169-60 

Scythians, animal motifs in jewel- 
lery used by, 113 

Sectarianism, date of growth of, 5 
Seraj, identification of the place of 
capture of, 156, 1^8 
Senguttuvan Silappadikaram, 5 
Shamsuddin, date of coins of, 69 ; 

throne of Bengal wresttd by, 7U 
Shahabuddin Baghra Shah, reign, 
period of, 67 

Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, 66 
Slmantonnayana, gathas sung in 
time of, 96f. 

Siberia, date of art of inlaying stones 
on gold at, 126 
Simhakirti, 103 

4 

Sirahsila, identificatiou of, 314 
Sisupalavadha, 169 
Sivakaivalya, 176 
Sivasoma, 176 
Siyaka II, 266 

Soma, moou in relation to, 32 

Sri Bhadresvara, date of iustallationi 

of, 177 

Srilekha, 324 

Sri-Voppa, identification, of, 74 
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SubahUj date of, 238 
Subandhuj date of, 3731., 375 
Sujji, 336f, 

Sukhapba, expedition of, 240 
Sukra, age of, 243 
Sumitra, 215 

Sun, Gandharva connected with, 33 
Surya, absorption of -Asvins in, 2Sf. 
Asvins as the bridegrooms of, 
27 ; hidden wheel of, 31 5 implica- 
tion of Svayamvara of, 27f. ; 
Pusan as the suitor of, 31f. ; 
Sraddha identified with, 37; 
Surya, as the personification of, 
29; Vac identified with, 33 
Suryamati, 326 

Sussala, character of, 333f. ; date of 
flight of, 314; Meghamanjari, 
queen of, 335 
Stita, 98 

Suyya, achievement of, 309f . ; irriga- 
tion works of, 321 
Svayambhuva Manu, 213 
Svayambhuva Vamsa, 211f. 212-13 
Tamil Religious literature (early), If. 
Tarpana, Vedic teacher given offer- 
ings in the rite of, 23 
Teliagarhi, I06 
Tevaram, 3 
Ticari, king, 238 

Tirthamangala, date of, 156 ; politi- 
cal side of travel by boats dealt 
with in, 157 

Tirumalisai, birth place of, 16 ; con- 
temporaneity of Peyalvar with, 
16 ; date of, 17; identification of, 
19; miracle made by, 16; sectari- 
an view of, 18 ; work of, 17 
Tirumantiram, 6 

Tirumular, date of, 6; work of, 6 
Tirumurai date of compilation of, 4 
Tiruppadigampadi, 4 
Tiruvantatis, story told in connection 
with origin of, 12 
Tisrosi, identification of, 245 
Toramana, 204 ; date of, 206 ; son of, 

207 

Tuhkharas, 303 
Turiya, four stages of, 44 
TJccala, character of, 33lf. 


Udayaditya, 266f. 

Udbhata, 200 
Uddyotakara, 375 

IJditacarya, 273f. ; lihgas of Siva in 
the name of teachers established 
by, 276 

Ujjayini, 132f. 

Upamitavimala, 273f. 

Ur, earrings of queen Sub-ad of, 115; 
grave of queen Sub-ad in, 112; 
see Indus Valley 
Urasa, 317 
Uttaramandra, 96 
TJtkarsa, 327 

Utpala dynasty, advent of. 302 
Vac, viraj identified with, 33 
Vadathuna identification of, 108 
Vaisrava, 20 
Vaivasvata Manu, 210 
Varna Siva, installation of Sri 
Bhadre^vara by, 177 
Vamsas, historical value of, 21f, 
Vahksu, identification of, 135 
Vardhamana, date of, 1 04 
Vasistha, curses of, 163 
Vasubandhu, 374 

Vasudeva Ersna, date of, 297 : Krsna 
Angirasa identified with, 297 ; 
similarity between teachings of 
Ghora Angirasa and, 299f . ; 
teacher of, 298 ; two features of, 
297 

Vasumitra, 133f. 

Vatsadaman, coins of, 72-74; date of 
Kaman Stone inscr. of, 74 
Vedas, conception of sin of the 
people in time of, I63f.; Itihasa 
and Purana, dignified with title 
of. 99 

Venba, authorship of, 15 
Vibhisana, 206 
Vidisa, 132 
Vijaya Siipha, 330 

Vikramaditya, identification of, 238, 
373, 874 

Vikramasila, 214; identification of, 
156 

Vinaganagins, 94, 97 
Virasimha, coins of, 7if. ; date of, 71 ; 
identification of, 71 



Visalakirti, date of, 104 
VitastU) 199 
Vivasvatj 216 

Yaksi, meaning of tree association 
of, 264f. 

Ya^askara, 322; date of, 307 


Yasovarmaii I, 177 

Yndhisthira, 234 ; date 'of coronation 
of, 202; date of reign of, 198 
Yuga, meaning of, 220 
Yusufzais, 269 
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Early Tamil Eeligious Literature 


Introductory 

The end of the fifth century'^ or the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury may be roughly stated to be the period when the ^ahgam Age of the 
Tamils came to an end. One may not be far wrong if it is said that the 


5 an 


decline set 


in in the literary output which can be definitely marked as of 5 angam age. 
But the period of the decline seems to have spread over nearly two cen- 
turies when some of the minor works which go under the category of 
Fatinenkilkanakku} w'ere produced. According to one view Naladiyar and 
Kaiavalinarpatu, which are among these eighteen Didactics, are to be as- 


period later than the 5 an 


Naladiy 


quatrains is a work of different poets. Like the Tirukkural of Tiruvalki- 
var, this composition is a treatise on practical morals acceptable to followers 
of all creeds dr faiths. The lateness of the work is believed to be evidenced 
by the fact of the mention of Muttaraiyar in stanzas 200 and 256.^ 

Some identify this Muttaraiyar with the Muttarasa chieftains who 
were feudatories of the Pallava and Pandya kings during the eighth century 
A.D. But the expression Muttaraiyar need no’t necessarily refer to the 
Muttarasar chieftains, but may, in all probability, be a reference to the 
three traditional kings — Cola, Cera and Pandya. Yet the traditional view 


Miicli 


ktlkanakku works. 


There is a remarkable vaiiation in diction among many of these works. 
2 Perumuttaraiyar Perituvantiyum (200). 
karunaicco rarvar kayavar 


• • 




• • ft 


ft • 


nalkurntak kannum Pemmuttaraiyare 296. 
celvaraic cenrirava tar. 
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that the Naladiyat was one o£ the productions of the Jaina Saiigha estab- 
lished at Madura about 450 A.D. may not be quite unacceptable. If this 
view be accepted, then Naladiyar is a composition of the middle of the fifth 
century,'* which may well be said to be the last days of the glorious ^an'gam 


Age. 


The other work of the PatinenkTlkanakku which is also considered to 


forty 


Kalavalinarp. 


This 


king Kanaikkal-Irumporai who discomfited the Cola monarch Kocccnganan 
in the battle of Kalumalam, and took him prisoner. The poet 


praises 


Gera’s valour and obtains release of the Cola monarch. Before the actual 
release occurs, the tragedy is enacted. Koccenganan who prefers honour to 
life dies of thirst.'*- 

One evidence adduced in favour of the late date is again his reference 


to 


Tiraiy 


ar according to 


the commentator of the Yapp. 


accept 


•and there seems to be no 
Tiraivar cannot take us 


particular reason to reject this, — the reference to Tiraiy ar 
very far. The reference in this case is not to Muttaraiyar but only to Tiraiy 
and students of South Indian history know of a ruling 


Tamil 


which went by the name of the Tiraiyar and which had its capital at 
Kanci, later the capital of the Pallavas. The Tiraiyar line seems to have 
commenced in the middle of the second century A.D., the hey-day of the 


Sahgt 


am 


period. 


appear quite 


acceptable that this Poyhaiyar of the Sahgam may be one and the same as 


probably 


of the sixth century A.D.'"“ If we grant that both 
the Sahgam Poyhaiyar and Poyhai Alvar are one and the same person, this 
leads to the inference that the Sahgam Age continued to the sixth century 
A.D., and later, and that Koccenganan lived in that period. 


3 Another view is that die Naladiyar might have been compiled at this 
time but not actually composed. Palamoli for example conforms to the rules of 
prosody more than Naladiyar. 

4 The colophon to Puram 74: also K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Cera Kings of the 
San gam period (1937), pp. 67-69. 

5 See p. 318 of the edition — by S. Bavanandam Pillai (1916). The line 
narumalai taray tlraiyavo vennum. This stanza is said to be by Poyhaiyar, 

5a See Tamil Varaldru pp. 176-7 by K. S. Srinivasa Pillai contra. M. Raghava 
Aiyangar: Alvarhal kalanllai pp. 23-29- — second ed. 
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It is neither feasible nor plausible to extend the age of the ^ahgam 
to any indefinite length. For in the writings of this century which indeed 
reflect the views and feelings of the people of that century, we do not: find 
that outlook on life and things in general which characterises all Sahgain 
works. No more are the themes on the four, or more correctly, five tinais.^ 
War and love which dominate to a pre-eminent degree the 5 angam works 
are relegated to the back-ground. In the literature of the later sixth and 
seventh centuries a student of Tamil literature lives entirely in a new world, 
a world quite different from that of the 5 ahgam. The toleration which is 
the keynote of the Sahgam monarchs and peoples has given way 
to sectarianism. Religious sects, religious debates and religious persecutions 
become the order of the day. The same transformation is distinctly dis- 
cernible in the language and the style of compositions of this period. 

The period of five centuries commencing with 500 A.D. may be gene- 
rally characterised as an age of religious revival. But this religious awaken- 
ing did not stop the progress of literature on arts and letters. On the other 
hand, one notices a progressive growth in arts and letters. This period was 
again a flourishing age of, arc and architecture. Temple architecture was 
developed to a wonderfully high degree of perfection. The cave temples 
of the Pallavas which arrest the attention of the antiquarian on his flying 
visit to Mahabalipuram in the present Chingleput District are a prominent 
style of architecture of this period. Sculptures of the portrait variety are also 
a normal feature of this age. We find sculptures of kings and saints en- 
graved on stones in tern 
flourish of enthusiasm due to.? Historical causes were at work. Since the 


pies. It is legitimate to ask what is this sudden 


decline of the Sang 


of 


and 


The 


and patronage of the reigning chieftains of Tondaimandilam like the Palla- 
vas, as well as of the other Tamil kingdoms — the Cola, Pandya and Cera 
mandilams. It seemed as if the Vaidika religion represented by the Saiva 
and Vaisnava was in danger. This led to a severe form of reaction in the 


aganda work by Nayanmars and Alvars, 
we see clearly reflected in their writings wf 
Tevaram and Nalayira Divyaprabandam. We 


go by the 


6 These are Marudam, Kunnji, Neydal, Mullai and Palai. 
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is that 
temples . 


It IS 


• * 


ceed to examine these highly religious works which are regarded by the 
Tamils as taking a rank next to the Veda. These hymns and songs are all 
sacred song-hymns which were in all probability sung in temple service 
even in the time of the Nayanmars and Alvars. The evidence is furnished 
epigraphy. For example, we find in the inscription of Narasimha- 
nan I, the Pallava king, the expression Tirupfadigam^adiJ One view 

a reference to the singing of Tevaram hymns in the 
inst this it may be argued that these ^adigams may be the 
f court poets and other great men and these were caused by 
kings to be sung in the temple-services. Whatever this may be we are on 
firm ground when we come to the reign of Rajaraja I in whose inscriptions 
we have explicit references to what we call muvarvanakkam celebrating 

X • O 

the Tevaram trio. And these continue to be sung to the present day. In 
fact these saints have been canonised and separate worship and prayer are 
being offered to their shrines. To cite an example, there is a temple dedi- 
cated to Manikkavasagar, otherwise known as Vadavurar, in Tirupperun- 

turai, the modern Avadaiyarkoil, about twenty miles to the south 
of Pudukotai town. 

Let me now proceed to examine in detail the Tevaram which con- 
tains the song-hymns of the 5aiva saints who flourished from the fifth to 


the twelfth century. The' 5aiva 


twelve 


literature is designated Tiru- 
■ffuished. This was comoiled 


by one Nambi Andar Nambi who is said to have flourished in tl 
more probably eleventh century A.D. Of these Tiru 


murats or 


1 to Samb andar 
Manikkavasagar 


It 


may he noted in passing that Tirukkovai was a later addition to the 
eighth Tirumurai. The Tiruvisaippa constitutes the ninth Tirumurai, the 


Tirumantiram of Tirumular the tenth Tirumurai, 
of .^ekkilar forms the twelfth Tirumurai. The 


and 


le Feriyapurdnam 
1 Tirumurai con- 
: whom flourished 
There has been a 


divided opinion as to the period when the divison into the twelve 


affected 


need 


the last Tirumurai was added either during the age of ^ekkilar 


7 Sll., Ill, pt. I, p. 93. 
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or that succeeding it. It has been held that the division into eleven 
Tirumurais® was made during the reign of Rajaraja I, The concensus of 
critical opinion is that the compilation into TirutnuMis was done in the 
early reign of Rajaraja who came to the throne in about 985 A.D. and who 
was also known as ^ivapadasekharan. This is a religious designation meaning 
one who has the feet of Siva on his crest.’ The epigraphist suggests that this 
king earned the titles of Sri Rajaraja and Sivapadasekhara in the period 

between the i8th and 21st year of Ins reign when he was not occupied with 
any wars.® 

The earlier Saiva saints 

In the Sangam Age to advert to what we have already said, there was 
no nice distinction between religious sects. There was no exclusive Vaisnava 

• a 

or Saiva sect. The followers of the Vedic religion worshipped both in Siva 
and Vaisnava temples like the- Smartas of, today. Senguttuvan Silafpa- 
dikaram is a classic example. But with the march of time, subtle distinc- 
tions grew and the sectarian spirit caught hold of the popular imagination. 
Even the later Alvars and Nayanmars began to lay stress on the greatness 
of their chosen deity, Visnu or Siva as the case might be. This sectarianism 
became prominent only in the seventh century and after. In the interval 
between this century'- and the last epoch of the Sangam period, the religious 
revival did not take a sectarian turn. The Nayanmars and Alvars of this 
period, which can be roughly said to cover the whole of the sixth century 
and perhaps the latter half of the fifth century, were far from being sectarian 
in their outlook. Among these saints, posterity reniembeis only two among 
the Saivas-Tirumtilar and Karaikkal Ammaiyar, — and three or even four 

s 

among the Vaisnavas — the first three Alvars and Tirumalisai Alvar as we 

• • • • » 

shall see in the sequel. There seem to have been also other saints o£ both 
sexes who had been forgotten with the lapse of time. 


8 According to Mr. S. Somasundara Desikar {Sahasikamanigal Iruvar^ pp. 32 
ff.) this compilation may have preceded Rajaraja, and on the strength of the opening 
stanza of Tirurauraikanda furanam wherein the name of the king appears as Raja- 
raja Abhaya Kulasekhara, Mr. Desikar is inclined to identify this king with Adiya 
Karikala, whose name seems to be Parakesari Aditya II Parthivendra Karikala and 
who reigned from c. 956 to 969 A.D, (See for this date K. A.. Nilakanta Sastri : 
The Colas, I, p. 180). 

9 Sll., vol. IL Intro, pp. 13-14, 
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Tirumular 


said 


to have flourished in the sixth century or a little 
towards the close o£ the fifth century I have given a brief sketch of the 
life of this saint elsewhere Suffice it to say that his immortal work which 


under 


and 


The 


of 


3000 verses, and Sekkilar, in his inimitable style, says that it is a sweet 
garland of 3000 verses laid at the feet of the Lord with the crescent on His 

head/" 

Each verse is a mantiram (Sanskrit mantra) which according to the sage 
IS the result of deep concentration of mind (Dhar^na). The subject matter 
treated of is carya, kriya, jnana and yoga.^^ Tirumiilar believes in one 
Supreme Being which he designates Siva and elaborates his theoiy that God 
IS all bliss, and that love (anbu) is not different from bliss (sivam), but it is 
itself from another view-point. Or, in 'other words, love leads to bliss. 
Speaking on human relationship to this Supreme Being, he sums up the 


gati, gasu and gas am 


Rati is the Omni- 


potent One, gasu is the evolving life and gaUm is the world of bondage. 
A critical study of his work shows how close a student he was of Yoga 
philosophy and Agama sastras in Sanskrit. He was a yogin of a high and 


aps 

Reg 


His mysticism was the fruit of his saintliness. 


one has to infer 


minority 


of 


even learned people, although the later Tamil literature evidences the 
acceptance of his fundamental doctrines and even a great respect for him. 
Many of the high topics he taught were deemed to be fit for only the ini- 
tiated *few. In order to attain siddhi one should resort to a proper guru whom 


he should regard as Siva Himself and get initiated. 


Tay 


r 


Maunag 


Tay 


eighteenth century — we come to know that there was a regular line of 


10 Origin and Early History of Saivism in S. India, p. 21 1 by C. V. Narayana 
Aiyar. There is a view that some later ideas have been fathered upon this Tiru- 
mular. 

9, Second 

cd., Madras University. 

12 Periyafurdnam, Tirumdlandyandr Purdnam, St. 27. 

13 St 28. 14 St. 2392. 


II Dikshitar: Studies in Tamil Literature and History, pp. 116-11 
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disciples from the time of Tirumular onwards who apparently practised 

(though perhaps not very publicly) certain modes of yoga as a means of 

Atmic realisation^-^ Possibly, it was this special excellence of Tirumular’s 

teaching that had simultaneously the effect of heightening its value and also 

confining it to a very limited section of the Tamil literature. From Dr. 

Mohan Singh’s account of Gorakhnath (in his Gorakhnath and Mediaeval 

Hindu Mysticism, Lahore, 1937) we can infer that a closely similar mystic 

yogic practice has been prevalent for several centuries past in North India 
also. 


Kdraikkal Amrnaiyar 
Karaikkal Amrnaiyar was a saint who realised God Siva and became 


devoted to Him as Murug 
(Subrahmanya). 

the authority 0 


one devoted to Muruga 


N akklr 


We 


Millar 


All aritakkavi is 


defined 


and who possesses power 


Karaikkal 


Amrnaiyar.^'* The following story is told of her.^' She was born to a 
certain wealthy merchant by name Danadatta who lived at Karaikkal, now 


Neg 


Her name was Punitavati or Punita- 


vatiyar. From her childhood she was devoted to God Siva and all her love 
and affection was bestowed on that God. But when she came of marriageable 
age her parents got her married to one Paramadattan, a merchant of Nega- 
te the orthodox rites incumbent on the Vaisya caste. 


patam 



Danadatta who had great affection for his daughter assigned special lodgings 


for her and her husband in Karaikkal itself. 


lived 


sweet wife in her house for a long time. She was much devoted to him 
and properly discharged the duties devolved on her as a householder’s wife. 


15 All stanzas in the section on Maunaguruvarnakkam end thus : 
mantra gurave; yoga tantra gurave; mulan 

marabilvaru maunaguravc 

16 The Tiriivasagam refers to the lady of Karaikkal. VII. 15. 

17 I have followed the Periyapuranam version of Kdraikkalammaiyar Purdnam 
ed. by Arumuga Navalar 7th ed. pp. 250-56. 
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One day Paramadatta went out and sent two mango fruits to his wife 

« 

beforehand. While he had not yet returned that day, a ^aiva ascetic called 
at their place and asked to be fed. Herself a devotee of ^iva, she readily 
offered to feed the anchorite. She had only rice to offer and no other 


dishes 


and 


served it along with rice. The ascetic went away much pleased. Soon 


after the husband returned home, 
served him with food. 


hungry 


with food. One dish was the remaining mango fruit. He 
consumed it and asked for the second as he was not aware of her having fed 
the sannyasi, just before he sat for dinner. She could not hide the fact. 
But she had not the courage to speak out the truth lest she should be mis- 
understood. .She prayed silently to her chosen deity. The prayer was 
heard and immediately she found a delicious mango in her hand. She ran 
to serve it to her husband. He relished it much, found it extra sweet, and 
when asked as to how she got it, she explained it was a divinely sent fruit. 
Paramadatta was struck by her miraculous powers and left her and the town 
to the distant Pandyan kingdom. 

There he married another lady and had a child. Punitavatiyar enquired 

of his whereabouts. When she got to know of the place of his residence she 
had no hesitation to meet him. But he, his second wife and child prostrated 

at her feet. She thought that with that form of beauty she was not 

fit to live in the world. So she prayed to God to transform her into a form 

of demoness. In the course of her wanderings she reached the outskirts of 


Mother 


called 


in turn 


‘Father’. She expressed her wish to dwell ever in his presence and under 
His dancing-feet. Asked to meet him in His dance at Tiruvalankadu, 
she did so. In the course of His dance, the God took her under His foot. 
The Rev. G. U. Pope observes : ‘The poems attributed to Karaikkal 
present the most vivid picture of demon worship with which I am acquaint- 


ed. 


® Her hymns which are popularly known as mutta Tevaram form a 
part of the eleventh Tirumurai. These were mutta Tevaram because their 
author was a predecessor of the Tevaram trio, or she was the first to sing 


hymns of the Tevaram type. 


hymns are classified under three heads 


Tiruvalamkadu mutta Tiruffadigam, Tiru-lrattai manimalai and Arpuda 


i8 Rev. G. U, Pope, Tiruvasagam, p. 113. 
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Tiruvantati. These hymns glorify the greatness of the worshipful God 5iva, 
and show her devotion to him. 

The Early Alvars 

Before we go into an examination of the authors of other Tirumurais, 
especially the earlier Tirumurais, it will be appropriate to speak of the early 
Alvars who were more or less contemporaries with the devotees of 5iva above 
mentioned. According to one account there were only ten Alvars and accord- 
ing to another account there were twelve of them. While Andal and Madura- 

w • • • 

kavi are left out in the first case, they are included in the second. Andal is 

I 

left out because she belonged to the weaker sex and further she aimed at the 
marriage of the Lord with her. Madura-Kavi is left out because he did not 
direct his prayers to Hari or Tirumal just like other Alvars, but he glorified 
his master Nammalvar and was his devout pupil. To him Nammalvar 
himself was God. For these reasons these two, Andal and Madurakavi, 
are not included in the accredited list of Alvars. 

The order in which the Alvars are mentioned is different with different 

♦ 

authors, some of whom are Tiruvarangattamudanar, Parasarabhattar, Pinpa- 
lakiya Perumal Jiyar, Vedanta Desikar and Manavalamamunikal. In addi- 
tion to these there is an order furnished by the Nalayirafprabandam. Just 
as the Tirumurai is a collection of the hymns of 5aiva acaryas in praise of 
5iva, so is also the Naldyirapprahandam which contains the song-hymns 
in praise of Timmal by the devotees of Visnu, who went by the name of 
Alvars or Vaisnava saints. The division of the hymns is as follows : 


Poyhaiyar 

100 

Kulaiekharalvar 

155 

Putattar 

100 

Periyalvar 

,473 

Peyalvar 

100 

Andal 

♦ • ■ 

173 

Tirumalisai 

• 

216 

Tondardippodi 

55 

Nammalvar 

1256 

Tiruppanalvar 

10 

Madurakavi 

II 

Tirumangaiyar 

1253 



Tiruvarangattamudanar 

108 


These form altogether 4000 verses, and hence the name Ndldyirafpra- 
handam. Of these, the contributions of Nammalvar and Tirumangai 
Mannan are the largest. The first three Alvars who are generally accepted 
to be Poyhaiyar, Putattar and Peyalvar, have, each of them, a hundred 
hymns. Tirumalisai who was perhaps the younger contemporary of these 
Alvars has to his credit two hundred and sixteen hymns. With this preli- 
minary we shall now proceed to examine who these were, when they flour- 

MARCH, 1942 
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ished, and what they sang. Though Poyhaiyar, Putattar and Peyalvar ate 
generally regarded as the first Alvars, Tiriimahfiii’s name may he added and 
the first Alvars may be regarded to be four in number. Tirumalifiu was 
probably the connecting link between the first three Alvars and the later 
Alvars who became more and more sectarian in outlook. 


Poyhaiyar 

We have already cited the authority of Yapparumkalaviruttikarar in con- 
nection with Tirumiilar to show that in his opinion the Aritakkavikal (sage- 

4 

poet) should have been sages who had the vision of looking into the past, 
present and future, and who possessed the power of creating and destroying 
things, and in that connection expresses the traditional view that the Tamil 
world of his time regarded Poyhaiyar, Kudamukkirbagavar, Putattar, Karaik- 
karpeyar and Miilar as sage-poets.^” If the identification of Karaikkarpeyar 
with Karaikkal Ammaiyar is valid, she was also a poet and seer. The same 
is true of early Vaisnava acaryas like Poyhaiyar and Putattar. The Tamil 
expression Irudi corresponds to the Vedic seer who knew the truth and saw 
it. The rise of Indian philosophy and philosophical schools of thought was 
due to the fact that the sages who belonged to the post-Vedic times got 
to know the truth but lacked the vision to see it. The ceaseless search for 
the vision to see the truth led to the rise of a number of schools of philosophy. 
The Viruttikarar perhaps means by the expression Irudi, one who possessed 


knowledg 


This 


is not im- 


plausible, for while the early two ^aiva acaryas were literally yogins, the first 


Nir 


knew at the same time, that this Supreme Being in the Saguna forms is con- 
ceivable by devotees, when it manifests itself, to every one of them in the 
particular form in yvhich he or she chooses to realise it mentally. It may be 
called Siva or Visnu. But all the same it is the Imnersonal 


« • 


Sup 


This IS the philosophy that is at the background of the hymns of the first 
Alvars. If we examine the verses 5, 74 and. 98 attributed to Poyhaiyar, we 

. ^ , no difference between Siva and Visnu, attributing 


heroic deeds of Visnu to Siva and of Siva 


His 


« • 


call the ahhedabuddhi. Besides, his hymns show that he did not preach 


defend 


Jainism and Buddhism. Nor did 
. He did not feel called upon to 


19 Pp. 350-352. 
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II 


lay any emphasis on the sectarian aspect. His was a tolerant and catholic 
faith. He did not make any distinction between ^iva and Visnu. To him 

ft ft 

the Superme Being was both ^iva and Visnu. Thus sectarianism is a later 
growth in the history of South Indian relio-ion. 


legend 


Yapfammkalavimtti which characterises Povh 


Putattar and Peyalvar. The place of his birth is said to be Kacci (modern 
Conjeevaram) which formed the capital of Tondaimandilam then ruled by 
the Pallavas of Kanci. Why he came to be known as Poyhaiyar has been 

J J 

engaging the attention of students of history. Tradition narrates that as 


birth 


A 

.W 


Tamil expression for a pond. Students of history who would not attach much 
value to the mythical origiii of this poet-saint would explain that being born 
in the township Poyhai he became known as Poyhaiyan. It has been custo- 
mary in our land to call a certain person after the name of his birth-place. 
So there is nothing improbable in the theory that the saint, whatever was 
his original name, came to be known to the outside world as Poyhaiyan, 
or one who belonged to the town of Poyhai. 

In the Perumtogai (ed. M. Raghava Aiyangar) we have references to 
Poyhai in two stanzas 1223 and 2x46. In the notes appended, the Poyhai, 
referred to in both the stanzas 1223 and 2146, is identified with a village 
bearing that name next to Virincipuram in Tondainadu. It is in modern 
(Vellore) Velur Taluq in North Arcot District. It is probable that, this 
Poyhai in Tondainadu was the native place of Saint Poyhaiyar. 

Attention has already been drawn to the slender basis of the theory that 
both the Sangam Poyhaiyar and the Alvar Poyhaiyar are one and the same 
person. The untenability of the theory has been shown in the previous 
pages, with all deference to the esteemed Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar who 
was the father of this theory.^®’* His atgument that Poyhaiyar was a saint 
and could not have known court-life or was oblivious of the day to day 
life can not be taken seriously. It is just possible that sages commingled 
with the members of the society and yet lived apart from them. The great 
5 uka, the author of the Bhagavata Purana, is an example in point. But our 
main difficulty is the distance of time and differences in language and style. 
His song-hymns which form a part of Timvantati are all verses purely in 


20 SIL, vol. I, p, 90, Ins. No. 63. 


20a Sen. Tamil, vol. I, p. 6, 
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venba metre, and the section containing the antatis of these early Alvars is 
known as the lyarpa of the Divya^-piraban'dham. It has been well said that 
an antati ^otm is anaphonetic, the last word of a verse being repeated in the 
beginning of the following verse. The beautiful effect it produces on the 
reader from the original can be more easily imagined than described. (On 
Antatis and their classifications see Mahavidvan R. Raghava Aiyangar’s 
articles Antatis in Sen Tamil, vol. V, pp. 273-yy). 

A story is told in connection with the origin of these Antatis. Once 

Poyhaiyar felt the urge to visit the Lord enshrined in Tirukkovilur. While 

yet on^his way to the place of destination, evening set in, and Poyhaiyar had 

to seek shelter in a stranger’s house in the neighbouring village. The house 

had scarcely room to accommodate him conveniently. It was all dark and 

there was little or no light. Still the householder was hospitable enough to 

give Poyhaiyar some sleeping accommodation. At that time and to the same 

house came Putattar little knowing that Poyhaiyar was there. Seeing 

% 

his brother saint there, he requested him to accommodate him also. 
Poyhaiyar said he was quite willing to share the place reserved for him, 
though it would mean only sitting accommodation to both of them. To 
their great surprise Peyalvar was soon on the scene and entreated them to 
give him some accommodation. Now It meant only standing accommoda- 
tion to all the three. There was not enough space for all of them to sit. 
When they continued to stand all the night thus, meditating upon the In- 
visible Being, It was past mid-night. Each of them felt some external pres- 
sure brought to bear on their physical frames. Unable to bear it and in- 
capable of discerning it, in the absence of a lamp, each of them sent forth 
his prayers for light. Poyhaiyar belauded the Sun-God as his lamp and 
Putattar, love as his lamp. The light of these two divine lamps cast off the 
darkness all round. In that light these saints saw TirumM, and this resulted 
in an outburst of songs from- the mouth of Peyalvar, all in glory of the Lord’s 
greatness. What these three sang at that poor man’s shelter became the 
great T iruv antatis , the boundless treasure of emotional outpourings. The 
reader of these Antatis which extol the heroic exploits of different manifesta- 
tions of Hari is often led to raptures of joy. 


Date 


fa'suram (77 of First Tiruvantatl) where a reference is made 

i t Vinnagar in a sitting posture by Poyhaiyar it was si 
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gested 


21 


that this Vinna^aram referred to Paramesvaravinnagara in Kahci 

• • O • • D 


which was built by Paramesvara Pallava at the commencement of the eighth 
century, as there was no other place bearing that name, where the Lord was 
found in a sitting posture. This means the date of Poyhaiyar should be 

centuries. But M. Raghava Aiyangar has ably pointed 


down bv two 


out that though there was nothing answering to that description in 
Tondainadu, there were three temples with the Lord enshrined in a sitting 
posture in the Cola kingdom, and the reference should be to one of these 


thi 


:ee 


•Nandip 


(Nathan Koil), Vaikunthavinnagaram and 


Arimeyavinnagaram {Alvar kalanilai , pp. 41-2). Of these the first seehis to 


Nandivarman 


Nandivarman 


11 . In the light 

of this, the eighth century theory falls to the ground. If Poyhaiyar has re- 
ferred to Nandipuravinnagaram, then, we can easily fix him in the second 
half of the sixth century. 

Putattar is the next in order of the early Alvars accepted by ancient 
authorities like the Divyasuricaritam and Pinpalakiya Perumal jTyar and 
Manavalamamunikal. He however heads the list furnished by Parasara- 


bhatta. 


accorded 


• « 


and 


Putattar is the Tamil form of Sanskrit expression Bhuta. 


difficult 


dubbed 


There 


account which goes to explain this name hallowed by ages in the Tamil 
land. The place of his birth is Tirukkadan-mallai or simply Kadanmallai. 
Kadanmallai is an ancient town in Tondainadu or Tondaimandilam. There 
is a reference to this place in verse 70 of Tiruvantati attributed to this 
poet-saint. 


% 

Mamallai Kovilmatir Kudantai 


Mamallapuram. Its original name 


Mallai 


portant place in ancient times as a seaport town, 
perhaps carried on in this town. That a number 
is evident from dcic fdsuram of Tirumangaiman] 


Much 


22 


called at this port 
the lie-ht of- this 


21 M. Srinivasa Aiyar, Tamil Studies, pp. 301-2. 
Periya Tirumoli, 2. 6. 6, 
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gasuram Mallai came to be tegarcled Kadanmallai because of her sea-bourne 
trade. A second name by which this town was known, as has been already 


said, is Mamalla-j 
theories. One is 


ingenious 


N 


Pallava I had the 


Mahamalla 


or 


Mamalla; and this king who flourished from 630 A.D. to 660 A.D. 
was the cause of founding or rebuilding this town. Consequent to 

I 

this the town came to be known Mamallapuram. Another theory is that 
Putattar speaks of this in his Antdti as Mamallai, and therefore his date 
should be looked for after the place earned the new name, i.e., after 630 A.D. 
Though this seems at first sight quite plausible, it does not satisfy the cri- 
tical test. The name of the town has been always Mallai, and some attn- 
bates were given by poets to it according as their fancy led them. While 
Putattar called it Mamallai, Tirumangai spoke of it as Kadanmallai,^^ And 
Mamallai means the great or good Mallai. Does not Tirtimalifiai speak of 
Mayilai and Alhkkeni as Mamayilai and Mavallikkeni ? This is the sense 
in which Putattar uses Mamalla, It has nothing to do with Narasimhaii I 
Pallava. He might have rebuilt it and might have beautified it. He could 

f 

have improved it in other ways. But to say that the town earned Mamallai 
after his name is to say the least inconclusive. (For the original name of the 
town see Fr. Heras: Studies in Pallava History — chapter on Pre-Pallava 
Existence of Mahabaliguram and criticism on it by C. M. Ramachandra 
Chettiar in QJMS., vol. XXVIII, Nos. i & 2, pp. 155-163). 

Though this is not the place to discuss the history of the names of this 
city, yet we have to refer to it, as scholars have used one of its names to bring 
down the date of Putattar to the latter half of the seventh century, which 
sets at nought all the traditional accounts centering round this Alvar. That 
the town is certainly not the original foundation of Mahamalla Narasimha 
Pallava is also evident from the ^angam work Sirugdndrmfadai where it is 
mentioned as the capital of Tondainiandilam. 

In dealing with the origin of Tiruvantdti under the caption Poyhaiyar 
mention has been made that Putattar composed his Antdti with Love as his 
lamp in the poor man’s door where the trio, Poyhaiyar, Peyar and himself 
took shelter on their way to Tirukkovilur. This evidence alone is sufficient 
to suggest the contemporaneity of Putattar with Poyhaiyar. In the Aritta- 
venhd quoted by the Ydpf arum ka lav irutti it is said that that venbd^^ was the 

23 The History of Sri Vaisnavas, p. 16, 

24 Second Tirappadikam, 


■^5 


P. 
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joint production o£ Putattar and Kfiraikk^r PeyammaiySr. The latter we have 
sought to identify, with fvankkar Animaiyar. Thus it becomes possible that 


Putattar was 
Ammaiyar. 


contemporary of the celebrated lady saint Karaikk5l 


Before we close this sketch on Putattar attention should be drawn to the 
fact of a venba quoted by the commentators, both Perasinyar and Naccinar- 
kiniyar, in their gloss on the sutra 113 of the Tolkappiyam. At the end of 

this venha^ the remaik is made meaning that this is the Avaiyatakku or the 
author s conventional statement humbling himself before the assembly of the 
learned. Though we have here two eminent authorities the distineuished corn- 
mentators of whom the Tamil world is rightly proud, who refer to a certain 
Putattai, It is difficult to attribute this venba or this reference to 
Putattalvar. It may or may not be a reference to the Alvar in question. 
There is every probability that it is a reference to some poet who bears the 
same name. From identical names we cannot jump to any conclusion, and 


1 den ti tv- 


lead us astray. Further 


we have no evidence to show that Putattar has anywhere or at any time had 
anything to do with avai or avaiyatakkam. For he was not a royal poet. 
He was more a saint than a poet. 


Peyal 


var 


Next comes Pevaivar in the accented order 


Unfortunatelv 


there are little or no details about this great sage whose contribution to the 
South Indian religious literature was of no mean order. Like his contem- 
poraries Peyalvar was on ayonija. His birth is hedged with divinity. He is 


known to us as a sage and seer. He 


Putattar in a night on their way to have a darUn of Hari at Tirukkovilur. 
It has been already mentioned that to keep off the prevailing gloom, 
Poyhaiyar and Putattar sang Aritatis when Hari manifested Himself before 


them. 


be 


♦ 

lauded the worshipful God in an Antati rich with passion that welled up 
from his devotional heart. 

% 

We know that the place of his birth was Mayilai or modern Mylapore 
which forms today a part of the Madras city. That he was a contemporary 
of Poyhaiyar and Putattar is also evident from the foregoing pages. Hence 
he is not the Peyanar known to Sangam works. The Peyanar of the 
5 angam„ the author of the Mullaittinai of Aingmunuru, is quite different 
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from Peyalvar, and fortunately for us this has found unanimous acceptance 
among scholars. Before we proceed to examine the life and writings of 
Tirumalisai Alvar it must be pointed out that Peyalvar together with his 
contemporaries Poyhaiyar and Putattar, paid a visit to Tirumaliki who was 
engaged in deep penance at Tiruvallikkeni (modern Triplicane, a suburb of 
Madras city). The extant Guruparamparais bear eloquent testimony to this 
fact of the meeting of the three early Alvars with Tirumalisai. And there- 
fore we have to take it for granted that all the four Alvars were contem- 
poraries, the first three being elder contemporaries. 


Tirumalisai Alvar 


This Alvar came to be known after the place of his birth, Tirumalisai 
in Tondainadu. There is a mythical origin attributed to his birth. It is 
said, that he was born; as a ginda to the sage Bhargava, and it was cast off by 
the parents. But it grew iAto a beautiful baby and attracted the atten- 
tion of a member of the fourth caste. When he was brought up, the boy 
showed signs of a jnani. His friend and companion was -one Kanikannar. 
From early age he gave himself to Yoga practice and spent the best part 
of his life at the Triplicane shrine. Here he was met by many among 
whom were the first three Alvars. 

One day a burning desire took hpld of him to visit some famous shrines. 

After a flying visit to the birthplaces of the first three Alvars, he was on his 

way to Tirukkudantai (Kumbakonam, Tanjore District). While he was 

staying at Kaccittiruvetika, he met an aged lady who was serving him, 

and he transformed her into a young lady. According to the Divyasuricaritam 

this reached the ears of the old king who sent for Tirumalisai to get himself 

young. The Alvar did not respond. So orders were issued banishing him 

from the town. When he left the city the ‘Lord enshrined in that place also 

went with his devotee of devotees. On hearing this the king prayed for 

the return of the Alvar. 

« 

After performing such ‘miracles the Alvar reached Kumbakonam and 
became engaged in the practice of yoga. The chief works of the Adiyar 


are 


Nanmukan 


and Tiruccandaviruttam. Tradition 


that he gave up his life at Kumbakonam itself. Before we proceed to 
examine his writings, mention may be made of one or two facts which 
.throw considerable light on history. 
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Firstly, Tirumalisai was a younger contemporary of the first three 
Alvars, Poyhaiyar, Putattar and. Peyar. There is evidence for this fact that 
he visited the places of their hirth. It is to be assumed that these three 
attained Heaven some time before Tirumalisai. 

Secondly, though the Divyasuricaritam does not furnish the name of 
the king reigning at Kanci who sent for Tirumalisai, still the Gumgaram- 


parais 


usibility 


A 


certain Pasuram of the ISIanmukan Tiruvantati (93) gives indeed a sugges- 
tive hint as to the name of the reigning king. In this Pasuram the Alvar 
addresses Tirumal as Gunapparan and students of Pallava history know of 


Mahendravarman 


That the 


Pallava monarchs were known by such titles or rather assumed them out of 
self-complacency is evident from the inscriptions.^' 

Thirdly, if Mahendravarman was then the king ruling from Kanci at 
the time of the visit of the Alvar, then we get a definite chronology about 


the Alvar’s time. 


Mahendravarman 


from- c. 618 to 642 A.D, This means that Tirumalisai flourished during 
the first half of the seventh century. 

Fourthly, if we seek to establish the date of Tirumalisai in the first half 
of the seventh century though by a single but very valuable testimony, then 
we shall not be wrong if we assign the first three Alvars to the end of the 
sixth centur)^ A.D. and perhaps to the beginning of the seventh century 
A.D. They belonged to the reign of Simhavisnu, a Vaisnava by religion. 
According to inscriptions he is a Paramabhagavata.^* This is quite appro- 
priate to Putattar’ s verse beginning with Kanmukappe and ending with 
Manuavarum. 

Fifthly, the year 600 A.D. may be roughly stated as the time when 
sectarianism in matters religious came to spread and stay. In this connection 
if we examine the TiruvantMis of the first three Alvars together with 
Nanmukan Tiruvantati of Tirumalisai, we clearly see that the first Alvars 
were not swayed at all by sectarian considerations. They did not make dis- 
tinction between Hari and Hara. In fact theirs was a conception of one 
Supreme Being, call it Hari or Hara. They did not, as has been already 
pointed out, take notice even of the heretical sects of the Jains and the 
Buddhists. The new sects which had much in common with the orthodox 


26 M. Srinivasa Aiyangar — Tamil Studies, pp. 305-6. 


27 SIL, vol. I. pp. i-q. 


28 Ind. Ant , vol. XV, p, 27^}. 
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ones were tolerated generousl)' 


^ang 


Nay- 


Lord 


A 

otherwise, the superiority of their God to the gods 


by others 


Tirumalisai 


J • 

connect the early Alvars with the later and pronouncedly sectarian ones. 
Though this Alvar is not definitely sectarian in his outlook, he can be said 


represent 


burst 


pasuram^^ that the Samanas 


■minded ? 


proceed 


84, there again we meet with the glorification of Hari and Hari alone at 
the cost of other sects. A perusal of Pdsuram 69 of T iruccendaviruttam will 

make it more manifest. 

In addition to this, we have the testimony of Pinpalakiya Perumal 


Guruparamparai 


5aky 


^amanas and Sankaranar and was not much moved. It is only the 
Vaisnava Agamas that brought comfort and solace to his inner spirit. Not- 


altogether 


devotion to the deity of his 
one brimming with sectarian 


and 


The intensity of Tirunialisai’s Bhakti is evidenced also by the following 
tradition. Though, born of a sage, as he was brought up by a member of 


pandal 


pu 


Before the 


priests who treated him with contempt, little knowing that he was a sage 
and a yogin, he asked his Lord to show His divine form before them in 

order to make them understand what he was capable of. 

It has been sought to identify this Alvar of no mean repute with 


Yapp, 


Poyhaiyar and 


The 


virutti further informs us that he was the author of a treatise entitled 
Vasudevandrcintam. It has been made out that cantam may have turned 
out to be cintam, and Vdsudevanar cantam may be the same as Tiruccandam 
or Tiruccandaviruttam. Examples have been quoted from the Tiruccanda- 


29 Nanmukan, 6. 
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viruttam to show how they fit in with the remarks made by the Yapparun- 
kalavirutti on the V asudevanar cintarn, viz., the verses lack a few letters and 
they are dridam. As Kudamukku is Kumbakonam and as our Alvar spent 
the evening of his life there and shuffled off his mortal coil in that very 
place, it IS still more an evidence to identify him with Tirumalisai.^" If 
this identification be not accepted, then we have to conclude that there was 
another sage who went by the name Kudamukkir-bagavan, and whose work 
was known as Vasudevandr cintam, and that this work is now lost to us. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that tradition credits our Alvar 
with a work on astrology. There is a hint of it in a pdsuram of his 
(T'iruvantdti, 63). It is not explicit whether he wrote an astrological treatise. 
For no such work of his is available. It may be noted in passing that from 
Periyavaccanpillai’s gloss we can infer that there was an old commentary 
on Tiruccandaviruttam . Thus we see that the Antdtis sung by these four 
early Alvars form a class apart. As has been said these are classed under 
lyarpa^ ^ 

Antdti-venbds maintain the level of excellence generally attributed to treatis- 
es on Sentamil. Apart from the fact that Putattar calls himself Perumtami- 
lan, tradition has styled them Perulntamilar. Their style marks the last 

4 

* • * 

stages of the declining and practically dying 5 angam style. The literature 
they inaugurated bids adieu to the ^angam classics and makes room for the 
coming in of the rich store-house of religious literature embodied in the 
Tevdram and Divyappirahandam. What this literature is and who are its 
authors we shall examine on another occasion. 


as distinguished from Isaittamil. In language, style and metre 


V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 


30 Alvar kalanilai, p. 32 ff. 


3 


I 


lyarpa is that kind of composition which cannot be set to music or pan. 
While tlie writings of other Alvars can be set to pan. and sung as musical pieces, 
the stanzas which are collected under lyarpa do not admit of being sung as musical 
pieces, lyarpa is a class of literature that stands apart from the Isaippdkkal and 
Ndtakappakkal. 



The vamsas a,nd gotra-pravara lists of Vedic literature 

(A study in the beginnings of Indian historiography) 


The ceremonies of the Vedic sacrificial ritual, which form the entire 

4 

✓ 

subj ect-mattei: of the later Samhitas and the Brahmanas, almost necessarily 


implied a long succession of teachers through whom they were handed down 
from the most ancient down to comparatively recent times. It is to the 
period of the Brahmanas which exhibit the first systematic expositions of the 
sacrificial ceremonies that we can trace back the oldest genealogical lists 
(Vamsas) of Vedic teachers and their pupils. The Vamsa Brahmana forming 
a separate branch of the Samaveda school has a Vamsa consisting of not less 
than sixty names beginning with a teacher called Valsrava and traced back 
through Its last human teacher Kasyapa to the gods Agni, Indra, Vayn, 
Mrtyu, Prajapatl and Brahman, the Self-existent One [See the list in H. 
Zimmer, Studien zur Geschichte der Gotras, pp. 3i'32. The lists in Max 
Muller, History of Sanskrit Literature, Panini Office ed., pp. 233-234, and 
Weber, Indische Studien IV, 371 ff., give fifty-nine names omitting the last 
name Vaisrava]. Two separate Vamsas are found in the Jaiminiya 
Upanisad Brahmana (III, 40-42 and IV, 16-17) likewise belonging to the 
Samaveda school. One of these has .fifty names beginning with Brahman 
and ending with Vaipascita Dardhajayanti Gupta Lanhiteya, while the 
other consists of fourteen names only, beginning with Indra and ending with 
Sudatta Parasarya. The Brhaddranyaka Upariisad, forming the concluding 
portion of the Satapatha Brahmana, has two vanisas [Ihid., II, 6 and IV, 6) 
of fifty-eight and sixty names respectively, which agree with each other in 
several parts. The list begins with Pautimasya and ends with Brahman, 
[For the two lists in the Kanva recension, see Max Muller, tr. of the Upa- 
nisads, Part II, SBE., vol. XV, pp. 118-120, 185-188. For comparison with 
the parallel versions In the Madhyandina recension as well as for comparison 
of the two first-named vamsas, see Ihid., pp. ii8-i2o?z and pp. 186-187^]. 
The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, (VI, 5) has another vamsa consisting in the 
Kanva recension of two lists, one of fifty-two names and the other of forty- 
eight only. These lists of which the first thirty-six have all names ending 
in metronymics agree with each other up to a teacher called Samjmputra 
beyond whom they diverge into separate branches. [For the list in the 


Kanva recension, see Max Muller, op. cit., pp. 225-227. For comparison 


with the Madhyandina version, see Ihid., p. 224W. The second list is wanting 
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in the Madhyandina text, but a very similar one is found in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana, X, 6. 5. 9] . This has been plausibly explained [Max Muller, 
op. cit., p. 230] on the supposition that Sanijlvlputra united two lines of 
teachers, one of which is traced back through Vac (the Goddess of speech), 
AnibhinT (the voice of thunder) to Aditya (the sun), while the other is 
carried back through Prajapati to Brahman. To illustrate the character of 
these varnsas, it will be sufficient to quote one example, that of the shorter 
list in the Jaimimya Upanisad Brdbmana which we give below in OertePs 
translation \JAOS.:, XVI, 1896] ; — 

“Verily thus Indra told this udgitha of the Gayatrisaman, the Upanisad, the 
immortal, to Agastya, Agastya to Isa Syavawi, Isa 5yavasvi to Gausukti, Gausukd to 
|valayana, Jvalayana to Satyayani, Satyayani to Rama Kratujateya Vaiyaghrapadya, 
Rama Kratujateya Vaiyaghrapadya to Sahkha Babhravya, 5ahkha Babhravya to Daksa 
Katyayani Atreya, Daksa Katyayatii Atreya to Kaiiisa Varakya, Kamsa Varakya to 
Suyajha ^andilya, Suyajna Sandilya to Jayanta Varakya, Jayanta Varakya to Sudatta 
Parasarya.” 

We may next mention a vaiiisa given at the end of the late Sahkhdyana 
Aranyaka of the Rg Veda. [See Appendiv to A. B. Keith, Aitareya 
Aranyaka, pp. 327-328, Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Part IX, Oxford 
1909] . This consists of eighteen names beginning with Gunakhya 5 ahklia- 
yana and ending with Brahman, the Self-existent One. Lastly, we may 
refer to the Mundaka Upanisad of the Atharva Veda which opens with a 
short list of seven teachers beo-inning- with Brahman and ending with 

ij ^ 

Saunaka Mahasala. [See SBE., vol. XV, p. 28]. 

If we have now to judge the historical value of the varnsas we must 
admit at the outset that the highest links in the chain consist of names of 
deities like Agni, Vavu, Indra and, last but not the least, Brahman. But the 

C? j 

remaining and by far the more considerable nortions of these lists consist of 

mf • 

* 

human teachers. On general as well as particular grounds the names and 
succession of human teachers may be accepted as a historical fact. It is now 
generally admitted that the period of the Brahmanas from the very nature 
of their subject-matter and the range as well as variety of theit' literature 
must have extended over many centuries. [Cf. Winternitz, History of 
Indian Literature, vol. I. pp. 194-193; — “We are compelled to assume a 
period of several centuries for the origin and propagation of this literature. 

The sacrificial science itself requires centuries for its development”. 

Cf. also Ihid., p. 302]. To this mu.st be added the fact that many of the 
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names of teachers in the main portions of the lists are actually quoted as 
authorities in the Satafaiha Brahmana and similar texts. What is more, 
some of these personages are evidently singled out as taking an outstanding 
share in the development of the doctrine. [Cf. Zimmer, op. cit., p. 2pn. : 
“Die Rolle abschliessender Autoritat der genannten Personen fiir die einzelnen 
Texte ergibt sich aus der Haufigkeit und Art der Anfiihrung ihrer Meinun- 
gen, dutch die diese als unwidersprochen und endgiiltig erscheinen.” He 
justifies his statement by the example of Yajnavalkya who is quoted eighteen 
times in the ^atapatha Brahmana as compared with nine quotations of the 
next frequently cited teacher Aruni and 'who twice figures as the last and 
the most conclusive of a triad of quoted authorities. He also refers to 
^atyayani who is quoted seven times in the Jaimimya Upanisad Brahmana 
as compared with Baka Dalbhya and Brahmadatta Caikitaneya who come 
next with two quotations each]. Without therefore going so far as to say 
with Max Muller [op. cit., p. 229] that “with the exception of the highest 
links in each chain of teachers the lists have an appearance of authenticity 
rarely to be met with in Indian compositions”, we may state that they 
certainly reach a high degree of historical probability. It has however not 
been possible as yet to fit in the long and formidable lists of the vaniLas into 
the Vedic chronological scheme. 

We may pause here to indicate the importance of the part played by 
the late Brahmana schools of the Sdma Veda and the Yajur Veda in the 
creation of the varnsa lists. In the Brahmanas of the Rg Veda and the 
Atharva Veda, as in those of the Sdmaveda and the Yajurvedas, individual 
teachers are often cited as authorities on various parts of the ritual. [Thus 
as Zimmer, op. cit., p. zqn. points out, KausTtaki is cited fourteen times and 
Paihgya nine times in the Kausitaki Brahmana, while several times Kaufi- 

orities cited. For the references see 
, vol XXV, p. 24nl. But neither 


order 


HOS 


Veda 


earlier Brahmanas of the Samaveda, nor even the earlier portions of the 
Satapatha Brahmana, have preserved varnsa lists. It is only in the late 
Brahmanas of the Sdmaveda and later portions of the Satapatha Brdhmana 
that the oldest vanisas have as yet been found. Probably the growing scep- 
ticism about Vedic sacrificial ritual, of which we have indications in the 

4 

Brahmanas themselves and which was to culminate in the revolt of Buddhism 
and Jainism, led the priestly authors of the late Brahmana texts to justify 
themselves with the weight of formidable authority going back to the gods. 
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[For some evidence about disintegration of the Vedic religion in the 
Brahmana period, see Keith, Rg Veda Brdhrnanas, pp. 25-26]. 

In the later Vedic texts of the Grhyasutras the lists of Vedic teachers 
are brought into relation with the domestic ritual. Among the daily duties 
binding on the Snataka (would-be householder) and the Grhastha (house- 
holder) are included bathing and Vedic study. An essential appendage of 
these ceremonies or of one or other of them is the tarfana rite. [For differ- 
ent views of the relation of tar f ana to bathing and Veda study, see 


‘Oldenberg, SBE., vol. 


XXIX, pp. i2o-i2in.; P. V. 


History of 


Dharmasastra, pp. 668, 695]. The tarpana consists in satiating deities, 
sages and manes with offerings of water. To take one example, AHaldyana 


Grhyasutra (III. 4. 


thirty 


Brahman, the Vedas, the Devas, the sages and so forth, to whom the water 
should be offered by the householder. Then follows a list of sages consist- 


ing in the first instance of a group of twelve names which have been identi- 
fied with those of seers of various mandalas of the Rgveda. Then comes 

a number of sages 
Kahola, Kausitaki, Aitareya, Asvalayana and so forth who are teachers well- 
known to the Brahmana, Aranyaka and related works. [For summary of 
the above list, see Kane, op. cit., pp. 690-91]. Similar, but not identical, 
lists are found in other Grhyasutras and even in one Dharmasutra. [See 
Sdhkhdyana Grhyasutra, IV, tr. SBE., vol. XXIX, pp. 121-125; 

Sambavya Grhyasutra quoted, Weber, Indische Studien XV, 154; 
Hiranyakesi Grhyasutra, II, 19, 20; Baudhayana Grhyasutra, III, 9; 
Bharadvdja Grhyasutra, III, 9-11, also Baudhayana Dharmasutra, II, 5 etc. 

For discrepancies between these authorities, see Kane, op. cit., pp. 692-693]. 
A great gulf separates these late lists from the varnsas of the Brahmana 

texts. In the older lists the human teachers were evidently regarded as 


including teachers of sutras, bhasyas etc. as well as 


historical personages whose names and order of succession it was necessary 
to record correctly as proof of genuineness of the teaching. In the later 
accounts the teachers have risen to the rank of semi-divine personages to be 
venerated along with groups of deities and manes. It was therefore no 
longer necessary, as the above examples testify, to transmit the names in 
genealogical succession. The lists in fact consist of a jumble of ancient as 
well as modern teachers from the remote times of the Rg Veda to the late 
period of the sutras. It is characteristic of the looseness of these later 
accounts that even the teachers’ names are needlessly duplicated. [C£. the 
duplications -Kausitaki and MahakamsTtaki, Paihgya and Mahapaingya, 
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id Mahaitareya, Audavahi and Mahaudavaiii— in the Asvalayana 


Grhya list above referred ^ to] . 


and other lists of teachers in the Vedic 

ealomes indicated bv the terms 


and 


pravara 


These may roughly be translated as ‘family or lineage and as 


contributed 


the same. 


pravara 


op. cit., p. 497, explains the connection between gotra and 
■‘Gotra is the latest ancestor or one of the latest ances- 


name 


pravara is constituted by 


past 


gotra sages or in some cases the remotest ancestor alone.”] Gotra in its 
technical sense occurs already in an Atharva Veda text (V, 21. 3) where it 


clearly means ‘a group of men connected togt 
■pravara under the name drseya and to pravara 


References to 


5 


op. cit., pp. 479, 486-87] 


[Cited in 

pravaras, 


however, make their appearance only m the late ^rautasutras, those handy 
manuals that were composed in late tunes for dealing with the great mass of 
the Srauta sacrifices. [Such lists are found for exam 
of Asvalayana, Pt. II, VI, 10-15, Bib. Ind. ed., pp. 


Srautasutras 


875-885 


PP 


268 


ed., vol. Ill, pp. Apastamha, XXIV, 5-10, Bib. Ind. ed., 

Besides the above, Zimmer, op. cit., p. 6, quotes the Srauta- 
ydyana and Laugdksi, while Kane, op. cit., p. 483, cites the 


277 


Hiranyak 


Apastamha Srautasutra 


By way of illustration we 


op. cit., p 


ootra and pravara divisions of two of the most renowned families, the 


Bhrgus and the Angirasas, as given in these ancient authorities: 


Jamadagny a 


The 


and Bidas (or Vidas), the 

stisenas. Yaskas, Mitravus, 


^unakas. Under each of these subdivisions there are many 


the 


These 


audhayana. Apas- 
group. According 


Katyayana, Bhrgus have twelve 


“The Angirogana has three divisions, Gautamas, Bharadvajas and 
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Kevalano-irasas ; out of whom Gautamas have seven subdivisions, Bharadvajas 
have four and Kevala-Ahgirasas have six sub-divisions, and each of these 

4 

ao-ain is subdivided into numerous gotras. This is according to Baudhayana. 


Other Sutrakaras differ as to the sub-divisions ” 

The gotras and pravaras were intimately connected with the social and 
religious system of the Vedic Aiyans from an early period. To take a few 
examples, marriage was forbidden not only within the same gotra but also 
within the same pravara. As regards inheritance, property of a person dying 
without issue was vested in his near sagotras. Consecration of the domestic 
fire was preceded by invocation of one’s gotra and pravara ancestors. In the 
ceremonies of tonsure and investiture with the sacred thread, there were 
minute differences of detail according to different gotras and pravaras of the 
boy’s family, [For details and references, see Max Muller, op. cit., 
pp. 203-204; Kane, op. cit., pp. 481-483 and p. 491]. It might therefore 
be thought that the genuineness of these lists was beyond question. Unfor- 


^rautasutr 


sources contradict them- 


selves not only as regards numbers of gotras but also the names, numbers 
and order of succession within the same gotra. [For a number of striking 


Kane, op. 
Linanimit}' 


appears 


In 


the appendix of his work (pp. 1263-1266), Kane, while giving after 
Baudhayana a classified list of forty-nine 


pravara groups 


and the gotras 

D 


■among which they are distributed, notices some striking divergences in the 
lists of AAalayana, Apastamba and Satyasadha. In his German translation 
of Apastamba Srautasutra, Caland gives (Ibid., vol. III, pp. 409-41 1), as an 
appendix to the pravaradhyaya, parallel lists of Rsi genealoo-ies from 


ay an a 


op 


N amen 


mehreren Gruppen bieten, kommt nur vereinzelt vor,” we must accept his 

view with great modifications. Even Purusottama, author of the Pravara- 

% 

manjarl which is the leading authority on the subject in later times, is quite 
emphatic about the discrepancies. 



Kane 




It would 


seem that a very long interval separated the beginnings of the gotra and 
pravara divisions from their systematic arrangement in the ^rautasutras. 
Whatever that may be, we may safely conclude that these old genealogical 
lists have a substratum of historical reality. 


MARCH, 1942 


U. N. Ghosh AL 



Amavasya 


IN 


MYTHICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT^ 



Mythical, i.e. essentially symbolical, thinking is never dissociated from 
the sources of philosophy. The clear-cut line of separation, assumed 
historians of philosophy as a working hypothesis for the sake of establish- 
ing an absolute beginning, is not applicable with any degree of exactitude 
even to the early ages of Western speculative thinking. Less than any- 
where else can it be applied to early Indian thought, which did not groove 
itself for many centuries (and eventually did so only in few instances) into 
the rut of sheer intellectual abstractions, where speculation, severed from 
the live springs of creative vision, soon starts its dreary circle round itself. 
Here, it would not be exact even to speak of a period of transition from 
mythology to philosophy, since the beginning of the latter by no means coin- 
cides with a decline of the former, but with its revival in novel forms witli 
unprecedented vigour of vision. On the other hand, the mythical hypostases 
in time crystallizing into speculative principles by no means become abs- 
tract concepts but retain all the symbolic concreteness of their origins and 
in their implications unceasingly point back to the specific entities which 
are their prototypes. 

In the very midst of a period of ancient Indian thought which, owing to 
its general characteristic, the synthesis of cosmical and personal elements, may 
be aptly called mythical, a revolution takes place which carries in its wake 
a revaluation of all accepted values and actually constitutes a new starting- 
point, if ever there was one in the history of human thinking. The limit 
thus marked is however not a watershed between the mythical and the abs- 

V 

tract, nor even between utterly distinct complexes of notions, but essentially 
between two trends of vision. Under die impact of a new-found psychical 
datum, which powerfully invests and permeates all the pre-existing concep- 
tions, the mythical vision shifts its centre of gravity from the cosmological to 
the psychological pole; the purport of the older hypostases and categories, as 
well as their configuration, are fundamentally transformed. They are the 
same and yet altogether new. Beyond the familiar aspect of their attributes 
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withinward 

i/ JW 

jected a new mythology of psychical processes, and at the same time a 
philosophy, which in the age-long evolutions of its message never sheds 
that specific colouring of psychological concreteness and cosmical 

sio-nificance, 

tD 

Besides my extensive essay in a histoiy, on genetic lines, of this multiple 
current of philosophical thought in ancient India ill Mito Psicologico 


first 


published 


1939')’ 


I have devoted some short studies to the treatment of items which did not 
enter into the complex survey, mainly to the history of Individual 
motifs typifying that peculiar continuity between the older period of ancient 
Indian, but not as yet exclusively Indian, mythical notions and the subse- 
quent era of that characteristic coalescence of myth and speculation which is 


pecifically Indian 


due 


bject, to the ultimate coherence of these items in the ideolo 
lat in such a series of separate studies some extent of overlapp 


data cannot be avoided 


Indispensable references, I have chosen the course of briefly 


the points already 


The 


mythical motif 


concerning the marriage of a feminine deity called Surya. This nanie 
evokes in the first place the well-known Suryasukta, which at some period 
previous to the redaction of the Xth Mandala of the Rg-Veda was made 
into a marriage-hymn out of a pre-existing shorter composition describing 
the marriage of Surya. Whom did S. marry according to that text? The 
stanzas 8 and 14-15 quite unequivocally imply that the Asvins were her 
two suitors; this Is only one of the numerous passages referring to Surya’s 


two 


Asvins. By far the greatest number of references to 
S.’s marriage mention the two Asvins as her bridegrooms, whom she chose 
at her svayamvara (cf. esp. I, 119, 2 and 5; VI, 63, 5; VIII, 22, 1; I, 116, 
17; IV, 43, 2 and 6). All such passages agree In asserting that she chose 
them both; this strange feature is obviously accounted for by the fact that 
the myth has Its origin in the archaic matriarchal structure of society, to 


3 Memoria d. Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 450 pp., with Index also 
of current hypostases. 
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whose institutions go back the custom of polyandry as well as that of the 
svayanivara. The figure of Stirya herself is evidently in Rgvedic notions an 
exponent of the last-mentioned custom, for in I, 167, 5 she is referred to as 
the prototype of the woman marrying by svayamvara : it is said that Rodasi 
acted “like Surya h 

With their swift three-wheeled car the Awins won the race of the gods 
competing for Surya’s hand (VI, 63, 5) and she mounted on their car. But 
the Suryasukta tells us m this same connexion that one of their wheels disap- 
peared when they approached Surya (X, 83, 15), and implies that they stood 
at a particular point of space when they obtained her. What were 
the three wheels of the Asvins’ car? The twin gods are most fre- 
quently said to come at early dawn, but this is not the only time of their 
coming: the express statement repeatedly occurs that they are invoked botn 

in the morning and in the evening (VIII, 22, 14; X, 39, i; 40, 4). 

♦ 

Once it is said that they come also at noon (V, 76, 3). It remains undecided 
what specific natural phenomenon they were supposed to represent, but their 
connexion with the transition between light and darkness is certain. They 
may thus have been meant to represent the morning and the evening star — 
as they are said to have been born separately {nana jatau, V, 73, 4) — or 
simply the two moments of transition between day and night. Their path 
is red or golden (p-udravartanl, hiranyavartanl ) — it is dawn and sunset. 
Their car runs also by day and by night — since it is said to move round 

the whole of the sky (I, 180, 10), to cover the whole expanse of heaven in 

Its course (IV, 43, 5), to compass heaven and earth in one day (III, 58, 8); 

but at those times it is not seen. In its nightly course it separates the 

extreme points of heaven (the limit of the west from that of the east), and 

at that time Surya enfolds the Asvins’ brightness (VII, 69, 3 and 4). The 

other, more obvious, moment of their marriage with Surya is when 

$ 

they cross the path of the sun at the zenith: this was when S. mounted 
on their car, and when the third, the middle or noontide wheel of that car 
disappeared, according to the 15th st. of the Suryasukta, or was promptly 

4 

arrested, according to the 3rd st. of the hymn V, 73: “one beautiful wheel 
you promptly arrested for the sake of the beauty (of S.), whereas 
round the other... spheres you fly powerfully”. The 5th st. ’ of the 
same hymn explains that, when Surya mounted on their ever swift- 
running car, they were encompassed by the flaming rays of the sun’s glow. 
The wheel of the Sun, of the flaming Surya, absorbed the wheel of the 
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Asviiis, made it disappear in its rays. So these nuptials are represented as 
an absorption of the husbands in the wife ; this again seems to point to the 
notions of a matriarchal society, where the husband was socially absorbed by 
the wife. 

Already this introductory evidence leaves little margin for doubt that 
the maiden Surya was originally a personification of the sun. But in a 
number of passages, including some stanzas of the Suryasukia, she is intro- 

4 

duced as the daughter of the sun-god Stirya. It appears however that such 


was not her original relation to Surya, the youngest of the Adityas. A 


contemporary 


s 


pointed out the fact that Aditi is closely connect- 


ed with the Asvins as the sole deity sharing their attribute, the madhukasa, 
and that in this context she is the correlative of the archaic Mother Goddess 
probably represented on a seal of Mohenjo Daro with her two theriomor- 
phous acolytes, and occurring also in other archaic mythological representa- 
tions of the Indo-Aecrean zone, a.o. as Helena with the Dioskouroi, the cor- 
relatives of the AAinau. The feminine Surd does not occur in the RV. 
along with Sura, the rarely used synonym of Surya, but it occurs in the 

Avesta as one of the names of the goddess Ardvl-Siira-Anahita ; and if the 

etymological equation Anahita = Aditi ‘‘ is right, it completes the evidence 
of the identity of the ancient female light-goddess Sura or Surya with Aditi. 
If Aditi and Surya were equivalent personifications of the ancient Mother 
Goddess, then Surya could have been originally in any case only the mother 
of the sun-god. But Surya is a late-comer amongst the Adityas: he, the 

eio-hth and last-born son of Aditi, the Martanda, was not even at once 

D • • 

admitted amongst the gods, but was cast away by his mother (according to 
X, 72, 8-9). Thus it seems that the sun-^oid was introduced only at a 
comparatively later period of ancient Vedic mythology. 

When the god Surya was introduced as the paramount personification 
of the sun, Surya was relegated to the background; but she could not be 
suppressed altogether, as her image was too deeply rooted in ancient mytho- 
logical conceptions. Some relation or other had to be established between 
the two, and so she was made into Surya ’s daughter. One portion at 
least, the less prominent portion of her previous character, was left to her. 


3 }. Przyliishi, ‘Les AAin et la Grande Deesse’, Harvard Journal of Oriental 
Studies, April 1936, pp. lapflf. 

4 Przyluski, ‘The Great Goddess in India and Iran’, IHQ., September 1934, 
p. 413!. 
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According to R^vedic beliefs, the sunlight travels during the night in the 

• O ^ 


yonder 


east, and. from 


parth 


n i’ajas. 
darkness 


paramam 


black 


birds (the sun-rays which are now dark) 


had 


the famous Vac-hymn I, 164. 


the 


two 


^ — 

wheels moving alternatingly, one of which is hidden and know 
to the wise. It is obviously the sun’s course at night. When the fig 


7 



visible 


of Surya was superseded 

phenomenon of the sun, the portion left to her seems to have been that 
1 > > ^ 


1 


of the sun’s course at night. The st. 
infinite shinine lisht, other the dark 


5 > 5 


“other 


steeds 


which rises for us, as another st. confirms (X, 37, 3cd) praclnam 


I 


a n y a d ann variate raja ud a n y e n a jyotisa yasi suryt 

The fact of Surya being the nocturnal, hypercosmic, sun explains the 
conception underlying the amavasya myth, the myth of the nuptiais 
between the Sun and the Moon, which is the central item of the Suryasukta. 


about 


derived 


that 


ascribed 


absorbed 


puryam a dade, and 




138, 4c maseva 
be identification 


up by the gods. 


afforded the explanation that the moon is being drunk 
lit this second exolanation did not eliminate the first : 


the later RV. and in post-Vedic literature they exist side by side 
noonless night the moon is completely swallowed up by the sun 


Obviously not by the diurnal sun, but by the nocturnal. The hymn 


X, 35 speaks first of the sun hidden away in the distant region (that is to 
say in the hypercosmic rajas) whose pre-existent light Indra caused to 
rise for our cosmos (cf. X, lyi, 4 tvarn tyam indra suryam pasca santam 

puraskrdhi) — and then, in st. 5, it speaks of the swallowing of the moon 
by the sun : vidhum dadranarn samane hahunam yuvanam santam palito 
jagara 'jdevasya pasya kavyarn mahitvddya mamdra sa hyah samdna). The 
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I 


hymn I, 144 contains an early reference to the amavasya notion, in st. 4: 
...dvd savayasd.. .samdne yond mithund sarnokasd j diva na naktarn palito 
yuvdjani puru carann ajaro manusd yugd. This notion of the moon’s nuptials 
with the sun underlies the myth of Soma’s nuptials with Surya as related in 
the Sur^'^asukta; the verse (X, 85, 18) describing sun and moon as a couple, 
in notable parallelism to I, 144, 4, occurs in the sequel of the stanza con- 
cerning Surya’s hidden wheel.'" 

The stanzas 14-15 of the Suryasukta represent the older nucleus of the 
Surya-Asvinau myth, on which the Surya-Soma myth, occupying the greater 
portion of the original hymn, has been superimposed. The novelty of its 
conception at the time of the composition of the hymn is still obvious in 
the polemical turn of the qth st., stressing with unexpected emphasis that 
It was Soma who sought the bride, while the Asvins were only the grooms- 
men (and therewith changing the quite unequivocal meaning of the term 
vara, as recurrent in st. 14 in connexion with the inf. vareyam of st. 15). 
Our hymn represents also the first definite evidence of the identification of 
Soma with the moon, which was apparently a novelty as well, being des- 
cribed as a secret known only to the Brahmanas. This might provide an 
element for the dating of the Amavasya myth, but it is certainly, not its 
prior age-limit. In fact, before appearing under the name of Soma, the 
Moon as the suitor of Surya appears under the name of Pusan. The 4th st. 
of the hymn VI, 58 says that Pusan of glorious brilliance, being impelled by 
love, was given by the gods to Surya — and the context makes it clear that 
the idea referred to is that of amavasya, the nuptials of the Moon with the 
Sun: in fact the ist st. says of Pusan sukrarn te anyad yajatarn te anyad 
visurupe ahanl “one of thy two contrasting days is bright, the other is vener- 
able” (namely the day of amavasya, when he is honoured as the spouse of the 
sun); and the 2nd st. incidentally explains why he is particularly honoured 
on that day: bhuvane visve arpitah, because he has penetrated into the 
whole of nature (this whole of nature being obviously represented 



5 An evidence that the author of the stanzas on Surya’s and Soma’s marriage 
actually had in his mind the concrete idea of an amavasya night is the location of the 
bridal procession at the two naksatras arjuni, which is that called in AV. XIV, i, 13 
and in Sat.Br, II, i, ii, 2 fhalguni^ and aghas, which is the constellation usually 
called magha: according to the ancient work Surafahnatti fc£ Ind. Studten, X, 
p. 252), both together define the frausthafadt amavasya. 
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the Mother Goddess Surya). The name Pusan occurs also in the Surya- 
sukta, concurrently with the name Soma, and in one of the later stanzas, 
relating to the marriage-ceremony, Pusan is named as the prototype of the 
bridegroom. But, curiously enough, he is mentioned also in one of the 
stanzas of the oldest nucleus (14), where the bridegrooms of Surya are the 
Awins: all the gods applauded the marriage of Surya to the Asvins, and 
Pusan as the son chose them to be his fathers. So according to this older 
version of the myth Surya is not the bride but the mother of Pusan; and 
this explains the singular turn of thought in the 5th st. of the hymn VI, 55 
where Pusan is said to be the wooer of his mother. It is obviously a 
synthesis resulting from the superimposition of the younger notion, that 
Pusan as the Moon marries Surya, on the pair of older notions that the 
Asvins marry her and that the light of the moon is born from the sun. 

s the Suryasiikta contains both the versions of the myth of Surya’ s 
marriage, it apparently conciliates them by assuming that the two events 
belong to successive ages — a mythical rendering of the fact that the relevant 
conceptions were evolved in successive periods). 

The Suryasiikta already explains the progressive waning of the moon 
by the idea that its substance, Soma, is eaten by the gods; nevertheless, 
the total disappearance of the moon is obviously understood here in the sense 
of the amavasya myth, which is at the centre of the actual hymn, and 
which is explained in the other relevant passages as the absorption of the 
Moon in the Sun. One of these contexts, as we have seen, voices the idea 
that on the amavasya night the moon is absorbed in the totality of Being 
and here we already see the outset of philosophical speculation in close con- 
tiguity with the myth — and with a very archaic myth at that, since its 
underlying conception of the husband being given to, and absorbed in the 
wife goes back to a period familiar with matriarchal institutions. In the 
contiguity of these two ideologies their connexion is easily detected : 



deity 


le ancient Mother Goddess, is already implicitly conceived as the 
as the personification of universal being. The same fact is amply 
observable with regard to the other personifications of the Mother Goddess ; 
with regard to Aditi who, especially in the AV., is celebrated as the all of 
nature and of being, past, present, and future; and even more so with 
regard to Viraj, the personification of the heavenly hypercosmic ocean, iden- 
tified with Vac, the divine logos, one quarter of whom was uttered and 
dispersed into the whole of creation, while the remaining three quarters 
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abide in the original supernal sphere. From the 6th, 7th, 8th, loth, nth 
and 1 2th stanzas o£ the Suryasiikta it can be clearly seen that Surya, too, 
is identified with Vac: “The bride was she who is uttered by the singers, 
she who is connected with narasa'msa, Surya’s beautiful garment was pre- 
pared by song”, “Thought was her pillow”, “Manas was her 


carnage 


whose bulls were “harnessed 



Rc and Saman”, whose “wheels were 


hearing”, while “vydna was fixed as axle” in that “car made of manas”. 

The fact that Surya, from whom derives the song-mspiring essence of 
soma — of Soma who is vaco jantus (IX, 67, 13) but also patir vdcas (IX, 
26, 4; or vacas pati IX, loi, 5) — the fact that Sutya is identified with Vac, 
explains her connection with the Gandharva, who in a late stanza of the 
Suryasukta is introduced as Surya’s husband in the second place after 
Soma. The Brahmana-legend of Soma, the Gandharvas and Vac is well 
known; the Soma was bought from the Gandharva at the price of the 
goddess Vac (Ait. Br., I, 27; Taitt. Samh.^ VI, i, 6, 5; Maitr. Samh., Ill, 
7, 3). Less known is its earlier, Rgvedic, background, where the Gandharva 
'is as yet only one. I have treated in detail this subject elsewhere, and may 
therefore limit myself here to a summary exposition. The original, primor- 

4 

dial abode of the Gandharva is the hypercosmic sphere beyond the vault of 
the sky (X, 123, 7) — the supernal ocean that, as we have seen, is VIraj, 

identified with Vac. Therefore he is said to be the knower of the immortal 
ndmdni (the mortal namani being the noumenic essences of the manifold 
creation). In his connection with the supernal ocean he is also conceived as 
the guardian of the seat of Soma: he has been vanquished by Indra who 


with 


comes apparent) and thus made the sun-light appear. This ideology 


IS 


Indra 


hidden in the hyp 


R^as primal 
Gandharva 


connected with the primordial nocturnal Sun. The vanquished G. has becxU 
brought down In the streams of soma, and now inhabits the lower sphere 
of the earthly rajas, where he has the function of producing life, more parti- 
cularly human life: thus “the Gandhan'a utters Vac in the womb of the 
mother”, that is to say, produces the ndman of the being which is to be born. 
According to the.AV. (V, i, 2), this “creator who had seen the unuttered 


been 


womb . 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1^2 
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The later popular conception of the Gandharva as bearer of the indi- 


vidual 


Nor 


phical conception of the Gandharva aspiring to the maiden 


Vedic 


Suffice it 


ecall in this context the poetical scene of the Sakkaganhasuttanta, 
Gandhabba Pancahkha accompanies with his love-song the Bodhi 


meditation leading 


Sakkaputto va jhanena ekodi nipak 


I 


pi muni nandeyya patvd 


evam nandeyya kalyanl missthhavam gato taydj I (DN. II, p. 267) 


The Sun-maiden is still treated as the symbol 
uttama sambodhi*''. Pancahkha is said to be the 


amrta, 


the 


appearance 


god Brahma (DN. II, p. 21 1) — and it is Brahma who after the bodhi per 
suades the Buddha to “open the gates of the Immortal”, to preach th^ 
saving doctrine, Pancasikha’s song symbolically expresses the yearning of tin 
nether life to return to the supernal sphere of the Immortal. 

(The underlying ideology persists in Mahay anic thought; it is voiced 

n the stanza IX, 46 of the Mahdyana 
enlightenment as maithunasya pardvrtti 


to quote oni 
sutrdlamkdra 


iC 


Return (to the sphere of Nirvana) of the nuptials”, being “the attain 
of the supernal omnipresence in the state of beautitude of the Buddhas 


1 


anscendent Tathata 


in the pure vision of the Bride”, 

Bodhi, Mother of the Bodhisattvas (II, 5), and spouse of the Buddhas. The 
Gandharva Pancafikha is now the Bodhisattva ManjusrI, who enunciates the 

teaching of the path towards Bodhi.") 

The Rgvedic Gandharva was primarily wedded to the hypercosmic 


abode 


Surya- 

Soma, who was derived from the Gandharva, to Surya 

P 

return of the moon to the hypercosmic sphere of the nocturnal sun — is the 


and the wedding of King 

—in other words the 


6 This symbolical motif seems to have been very popular in Buddhist circles, 
as may be gathered from the figurations on the bas-reliefs of the Buddhist cave- 
temples at Aurangabad (note the recurrent representations of the female personage 
with the archaic characteristics of the Mother Goddess (hair attired in the likeness 
of the leafy branches of a tree; pair of acolytes; sun-disc, very clearly visible in one 
representation). 

7 Cf. 11 Mito Psicologico, pp. zypf,, 34 o£. 
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happy ending o£ the Gandharva’s drama, so tragically started. Soma’s 
dying is not a death, for he is actually re-born through his union with 
Surya, This implicit idea may be taken as a foreshadowing of the myth 
which underlies the legend of Satyavat and Savitri. Savitrl marries Satya- 
vat by svayamvara — that is to say, “like Surya”, as the aforementioned RV. 
hymn says of RodasI — , although she knows that his early death is decreed by 
divine law. But she has the power of bringing him to life again, she re- 
conquers him from the grasp of Death who has never given up any other 
mortal, for she prevails over Yama by the divine power of truthful Speech, 
by the satyavakya. This is a legendary rendering of the fact that in the 
underlying myth Savitrl — or Gay am — is herself divine Speech, Vad Her 
powcr is the essence of satya. Now the Vth Adhyaya (14th Br.) of the 
Brhaddranyakopanisad teaches us that Gayatrl’s own abode is' her 
turiyam darsatam padam, namely, that sun which shines beyond the world 
(that is, above that rajas which is the place of Surya-Aditya) : parorajd 
ya esa tapati. And our text goes on to say that this is the sphere of satya. 

Soma is satyavat, because his essence consists of the supernal satyai- 
essence of Surya. When he wanes by divine law he cannot really 
die, for his spouse brings him to life again while he rests in her 
lap, as the Epic legend beautifully and significantly narrates. The archaic 
outline of the myth connecting soma with Savitii-Gayatri is still preserved in 
an incidental reference of the Sat. Br. (where of course the context uses it 
for quite extraneous exegetical purposes): it is GayatrT who carries off the 
soma (cf. Ill, 9, 4, 10). 

That myth is undoubtedly very ancient, as its kinship with several 
other myths relating to the Mother Goddess in the vast Indo-Aegean area 
of religions is apparent, a.o. with that of Isis who brings back to life the 
dead Osiris in the form of Horos. 

At the stage of thought where this myth originates Vac-Savitii is still 
the Goddess of universal life, and also the personification of the hypercosmic 
nocturnal Sun. But at this stage, dated by the earliest Upanisads, she is 
even more; in the Chdndogyop. (Ill, 12, ^ff.) she is presented as the 
universal brahman equated with the female aspect of the Universal Purusa, 
whose one quarter, according to the st. of the Purusasukta quoted in this 
connexion, are all the mortal beings, while his three quarters are immortal 
in the supernal sphere. This sphere of the brahman is the dkdh equated 
with , the hrddkdsa, and this is the Static Fullness (purnam apravarti). 
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According to a previous passage of this text (III, 5) the Brahman is the 
flower of the Sunrays upwardbound, that is, of the nocturnal sun. 
Its essence is the quintessence of the amrta (piancamam amrtam or amrtd- 
ndm amrtdni). By virtue of this amrta the sun, at the end of its north- 
south cycle or age, will finally rise only in the upward direction (that is 
during the earthly night), and henceforth neither rise nor set any longer 
but remain static. The “sloka” quoted in this connexion implies that this 
final issue is satya, the brahman. The meaning is evidently that in 
this final nocturnal rise of the sun the nether reality of Gayatri, her one 
quarter, the manifold world, will be reintegrated in the hypercosmic static 
whole, The purnam apravarti. 

We see how philosophical thinking has taken possession of the ancient 
mythical figure of the Sun-goddess; we shall shortly see, in similar contexts, 
how It takes possession of the myth of her marriage, of the amavasya myth. 

A hymn of the IXth Mandala (113), which already identifies Soma 
with the Moon, calling him the husband of the skyey regions, says that 
Soma was generated rtavakena satyena haddhaya tapasa (2), that he was 

I \ 

brought by the Daughter of the Sun, that he was received by the Gandharvas 
who put in him rasa (meaning probably the liquid soma) (3). The expression 


rtavakena satyena is reminiscent of the Savitrl-myth, and corroborates the 
evidence that Savitii is Surya. But the expression sraddhaya tapasa 
vividly recalls the wording of the Upanisadic doctrine of pitrydna 
and devaydna: te ya evam etad vidur ye cdml aranye sraddharn satyam 
updsate (Brh. Ar. U VI, 2, 15); tad ya ittharn vidur ye ceme ’rdnye 
Aaddhd tapa ity updsate (Ch. U., V, 10, 9, secondary version) and 
(Mund. U.j I, 2, ii) tapah'sraddhe ye hy upavasanty aranye ...surya- 
dvarena te virajdh praydnti yatrdmrtah puruso hy avyaydtmd. The posthu- 
mous way of these leads to the sun and to Brahmaloka, the supreme hyper- 
cosmic sphere; whereas those whose life is centred In ritual acts rise only as 
far as the moon, to make up the moon’s life-essence, which Is eaten by the 
gods. Hence they come back to earth through the rain®. 


8 The two yanas are marked respectively by the two paksas of the moon 
cycle: the devayana by the paksa of her waxing, which is determined by the influx 
of, and connexion with the hypaxosmic light, the pitryana by her waning, deter- 
mined by tlie descent of the light-essence into the nether life. The corresponding 
“northward” and “southward” periods of the solar year are figured in diis context 
in analogy to the old conception of the “upward” way of the sunlight (from the 
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This shows that sraddha, inasmuch as she is the myst; 


addha 


Upanisadic wisdom, conditions the union with the hypercosmic Surya. 

Already the Rgvedic passage implies that 5raddha is Surya, and a passage 

o£ the Sat, Br. confirms it ; Sraddha is the Daughter of the Sun (XII, 7 , 

2 , i). In the Upanisads she has become the soteric entity, who delivers 

from Samsara inasmuch as she is the secret wisdom of the Upanisad (note 

that the Ch. U . says, in the 1st Adhy., sraddhayd upanisada). As SavitrT 

she delivers from death and the same she does as Sraddha, according to the 

Upanisadic version of the Naciketas legend, which also narrates the 

mystery of the descent to the realm of death and the miracle of the return 

life after the yogic attainment of the supreme Upanisadic wisdom, 

yau. Inspired 


to 


prabhavapy 



Naciketas 


Mrty 


sdmparaya 


of the 


iiedier sphere of the day to tlie yonder sphere of the night) and the converse 
“downward” way (from night to day). 

Thus both tire yanas lead through tiic moon, but with different orientations. 
The pitryana follows the moon’s nether cyclic destiny, whereas the devayaha mysti- 
cally overcomes it by the definitive upward impulse of tire Upanisadic wisdom. Thus 
the Kaufitaki.U. (I) states that the moon is the door to the heavenly world, and 
explains this function as follows ; he who is able to give the right answer to the 
moon’s questions is allowed to pass, while he who is ignorant of dre mystery implied 
in the two questions is sent down through dre rain to airy form of nether existence. 

The secret wisdom consists in the awareness that the ultimate origin of both the 

* 

moon’s and die man’s life is the infinite hypercosmic Light (yicaksana, bha, 
amitabha) which was brought down to earth dirough the ‘'paternal essence of the 
moon which is generated in the 15 (kalas of the waxing paksa) : as such, i.e. as 
offspring and likeness of the moon, man is bom and re-born by the agency of the 
twelve-fold or thirteen-fold lunar year. The initiated one however knows not only 
the way of his original descent, but also the opposite way of the final return tad 
vide prati tad^ vide 'ham)\ by the force of this satyam tafas (i.e. by the tapas— 
sraddha—satya mentioned in the three texts on the yanas) the moon is urged to 
direct him upwards, to the sphere of the Immortal, on the path of the moon’s own 
secret immortality — since the initiated, who is aware of his supernal origin, has now 
established his identity with the moon (tvam asmUi) also in her immortal aspect. 

9 As Sraddha she is also the giver of immortality according to the Brahmana 
doctrine. Here she is identified with Ila, who is also=Vac. Already in the RV. 


.ythology 


Moon 
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universal hypercosmic light which shines beyond the sun and all the other 

of the world. Naciketas, “he who did not shine” or “appear”^®, dwelt 
three nights with death and came back at the end of that time with the 
possession of true immortality tlirough mystic union — like the moon, which 
does not shine or appear for three nights from amavasya, but during that 
time wins ‘his’ secret immortality through ‘his’ union with Surya or 

^raddha.^" 

4 

The Upanisadic pancagnividya teaches that 5raddha is the essence 
of the oblation in the yonder world, whence is born King Soma, who after 
four transformations appears in the form of the human individual. When 
this individual dies, out of the cremation-fire he is born in a light-shape 
{furuso bhasvaravarnah). If in life he has chosen Sraddha-satya as his lot, 
then he follows the devayana to final immortality; he returns to his trans- 
cendent fountainhead, to Sraddha as the hypercosmic Vac. 

Vac, the All-Goddess, as the saving deity— Vac, divine wisdom, who 
transports her lover, the knower of the transcendent mysteries (as such he is 
often called Vena, with an ancient epithet of the Gandharva), to her hyper- 
cosmic abode where he becomes the All-Purusa in the indissoluble unity 
with her: I have repeatedly shown that this conception is familiar to, and 
amply elaborated in, the later portion of the RV., as well as in the AV. 
Surya-^raddha-Vidya is another personification of this mystic deity. But of 
all its names — Aditi, Vac, Viraj, ^raddha, etc., Surya is the only one which 
no longer appears in these highly speculative contexts. One of the leit' 
moths of this new psychological mythology accounts for the significant 
omission. In fact the vision of this female deity now centres no longer in 
the values of the manifold life of which she is the fountainhead, but in the 
transcendent unity of this fountainhead itself, whose true realm is beyond 
the cosmos and whose reality, ever contrasting with the cosmic becoming, 
can be actualized in the inmost depths of the human heart when all its 
differentiated experience is eliminated, when its faculty of cognition is 
expanded and superlated so as to embrace the whole of being in the unity 
of all-consciousness. This transfiguration, brought about in the human 



10 ciketa as perf. of cit, “shine”, “appear”, occurs repeatedly in the RV. 

1 1 According to the Brahmana-legend the Soma brought by Suparni-Vak 
through Gayatri was stolen by MTO-Gandharva Visvavasu — sa tisro ratrir upahrto 
’vasat (M.Samh. Ill, y, 3). 
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mind by the soteric power of Vac-Viraj, divine consciousness — and fulfilled 
in the psychic exercise already called yoga (in fact represented by the oldest, 

Vedic, form of Yoga, as I have repeatedly shown) — -this psychic transfigura- 
tion is at the same time a cosmic elevation, an ascension beyond the nether- 
world to the hypercosmic sphere of the unuttered, “total” Vac, a reinte- 
gration of being into its totality, a re-absorption into the transcendent foun- 
tainhead. This mystic reality is now being constantly and emphatically 
contrasted with the solar realm of multiplicity in cosmic manifestation and 
psychic experience — the sun is now evaluated as the antagonist of this 
unique object of the new aspiration. It is the solar connotation of the name 
of Surya that stands in the way of its sharing the new career of the divine 
hypostasis which it designated. But the continuity is nevertheless main- 
tained. In fact, the conception of the hypercosmic abode of the all-deity 
which, as the relevant texts insistently state, is revealed when the cosmic 
light of the sun has set — this conception is obviously the direct, though now 
mystically speculative, continuation of the ancient mythical conception of 
the hypercosmic abode of Surya as the nocturnal sun. Moreover, the omis- 
sion of the name Surya is largely offset 



the 


vogue 


of 


Its equiva- 


lents — ^not only Virdj, “the Radiant”, but also and more particularly 
Rocana, which appears in one of the earliest Vedic yoga-texts, the iSpth 
hymn of the Xth Mandala. When the Sun-bull has stepped forth, when 
he illumines the sky, Rocana moves in the depths of the human being, 
where she recedes by the same breath by which he proceeds forth. But she, 
Vdc^ radiates her light in the thirty (hypercosmic spheres) (trimsad dhdma 
vi rdiati vdk: this is a particular evidence of the identity of Rocana, Viraj 
and Vac), so that it is day a long time before morning (obviously m the 
hypercosmic spheres illumined by Rocana’s light which for our world is 
darkness). 

We have seen that the dark portion of the moon, his invisible 
amavasya portion, was held forth in the Rgvedic conception as the venerable 
one in opposition and in preference to tlie moon’s luminous aspect, which 
is mortal. This dark aspect, which persists alone when the bright aspect has 
waned, is the warrant of Soma’s immortality in ‘his’ apparently mortal life. 
We have also noted that the final version of this myth relating to the moon 
resulted from a synthesis of the idea that ‘he’ is being consumed by the gods 
and the conception that ‘he’ is being reabsorbed by the sun, to the effed: 
that ‘his’ bright phase are the food of the gods, while the amavasya portion 
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is the spouse of Surya or the All-life. Hence, the doctrine of the sixteen 
parts of the moon, Avhich is speculatively elaborated in the Brh. Ar. U (I, 5, 


Moon 


cc 


His 


fifteen kalas become apparent in the fifteen nights through which the Moon 
alternately waxes and wanes, but the permanent (dhruva) kala is the six- 
teenth; in the amavasya night he penetrates with this sixteenth portion of 
his into the all of life; therefore in that night no life should be killed, out 

:or this deity” — namely for that particularly venerable aspect 


Moon 


from the Rgvedic passage. But in the Upanisadic context the old mythi- 
cal ideology, now referred to the principle of human existence, is translated 
to a highly speculative purport: in the man who is initiated to mystic 
wisdom die unmanifest sixteenth kala is the atman. There is another ver- 
sion of this teaching, in the same Adhy-. of the Brh. Ar. U. (4, 15), 
analogous in purport though differendy formulated. The atman is inti- 
mately present in every part and function of the organism, but he cannot 
be apprehended in them, for inasmuch as he is immanent in this differen- 
tiated aspect of existence he is not the whole; therefore one should not seek 
to realize him in any of the several functions, but only as atman — in that 
aspect of existence in which the manifold complex of experience is inte- 
grated into the unity of the whole of being. 


Among 


Upanisadic 


the sodasakala purusa, that 


Prasnop. (Vth pr 


import 


ality 


have arisen. But for the man who attains the state of universal vision the 


immortal 


parted 


12 The moon as guide and ‘door’ to the heavenly world (c£. n. 8) is invoked 
under die name of Pusan in the prayer Isop. Brh.Ar. Up. V, 15. The opening 
towards die supernal world of satya is covered by die golden cup of his bright aspect; 
hence he is asked to disclose it for the vision of the initiated, whose dharma is satya. 
In this quality Pusan is invoked as Yama, king of the dead, as Surya Prajapatya i.e. 
Pusan-Savitt {RV. X, 17, 4, cf. IV, 53, 2; Sat. Br. XII, 3, 5, i), guide and protector 
of tlie dead on the distant path to the heavenly world. By discarding his rays and 
re-absorbing his light he allows the dying satyadharma to perceive his *^niost beauti- 
ful aspect”, i.e. the “venerable”, immortal aspect of the spouse of Surya, of the 

transcendent ukdla Purusa with whom the redeemed man, reduced to his sixteenth 
kala, is notv identified. 
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The notion o£ the akala Pumsa connects this teaching with that of the 
Maitrayano-p. concerning the two aspects of the brahman, kaU sakala and 
akala akala. Akala akala is that which was there before the sun {^rag 
aditydd, which equally means “turned towards east from the sun, namely 
from the sun setting in the west: the latter meaning refers to the ancient 
conception of the nocturnal sun. The double meaning is obviously inten- 
tional, the resultant significance being that the nocturnal sun is prior to the 


diurnal). Sakala' sakala is that which began with Aditya. Its form is 
the year with its round of life and death. Primordially there was the 
brahman, the Paramatman, the One, universally infinite, immeasurable, 
indivisible, unthinkable. It is only his shining aspect which appears in the 
sun and in the other cosmic lights. For two are in truth the forms of the 


Its form IS 


infinite 


appears 


brahman-light, one quiet, the other thriving. The latter constitutes the 
cosmic lights, but that higher light is the brahman’s Own Form. (This 
santa brahmajyotis is obviously the purnam apravarti of the Ch. U.). Its 
hidden abode is at the same time the hypercosmic space and the hrdakasa; 
its partial shining manifestation in the cosmos is Aditya with the other 
lights, while in the microcosmos it is Prana. The paths of Prana and Aditya 
are co-ordinate, the direction of these paths alternates according to whether 
is is day or night. Like the cosmic sun, also the heart-sun radiates either 
downwards or upwards. By the action of the downward rays the individual 
migrates in samsara and obtains the fruition of his karman, whereas by tlie 
action of the upward rays he is borne upwards on the devayana path. Hence 
the object of the yoga-practice based on this doctrine is to orientate the inner 
kala sakala, Prana, in the upward direction leading through the susumna to 
deliverance, i.e. to his eventual reintegration in the transcendent akala akala. 

Here we meet again with most of the items, already known from the 
earlier texts, in one ideological complex centering in the theory of yoga: 
the sun of the night as the saviour and guide to the sphere of the primordial 
undifferentiated unity; the realization of this unity in the innermost space 
of the heart equated with the hypercosmic space. And the conclusion of 
this taching in the group of stanzas at the end of the M. U. reiterates the 
mythically philosophical doctrine of the marriage of Prana with Viraj which 
is expounded at the beginning of the Vlth Adhy. of the Brio. Ar. U., and 
forms the oldest Upanisadic document of yoga. 

The doctrine of the division and reintegration of psychic and cosmic 
being is visibly connected with the Vedic myth of Purusa-Vac, whose one 
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quarter constitutes the world while its three quarters are beyond the world. 
The one quarter was dismembered and transformed into the many entities 
of our cosmos. This ideology is applied both to the Purusa— in the Puru- 

ff 

sasukta and several cognate hymns — , and to Vac or Viraj — in the Vac- 
hymn I, 164 and in several cognate texts. I need not again adduce the 
evidence, which I have already often discussed elsewhere, that Purusa and 
Vac-Viraj have this complex of features in common because they are the 
male and female aspect respectively of the same androgynous all-being, 
The Purusasukta also explains how the severance of the one quarter, which 
is the cosmic Purusa, came about: the Viraj aspect proceeded forth from 
the Purusa aspect and generated the cosmic Purusa. 

I have also repeatedly pointed out that the oldest yoga-ideology, which 
appears already in the Vedas (among other texts in the great Viraj-hymn of 
the AV., VIII, p), IS complementary to that ideology of the primordial 
descent and division, since it teaches the theory and practice of the reinte- 
gration of the cosmic quarter divided into many parts — whose microcosmic 
equivalent is the phycho-physiological unit of man with its many functions — 
its reintegration into the primordial unity. This realization is an ascen- 

4 

sion, an extasis, a translation to the transcendent sphere beyond the cos- 
mos, but the transfiguration which conditions it, namely, the transfigura- 
tion of the manifold experience into the onefold ecstatic experience, takes 
place in the innermost space of the human heart, by the power of Viraj, 
whose essence is described also in this context as the nocturnal light, the 
mystic essence of Brahman. In direct continuity with these ideologies is the 
yoga-teaching of Yajnavalkya in the Brh. Ar. U. Which is the supernal 
way of deliverance.? It is traced by the union of Prana-Indha, the principle 
and exponent of mortal life, with his spouse Viraj, whose essence is ex- 
plained in the same Adhy. as identical with that of Vac, constituting in 
the microcosmos the principle of consciousness, prajnatman. When, this 
union is consummated, man is transformed into the All-Purusa coextensive 
with the Universe. In the following Brdhmana this transfiguration is said 
to be realized also in dreamless sleep. When all the cosmic lights have set, 
only the inner, invisible light remains to man — yo ‘yam vijndnamay ah 
prdnesu hrdyantarjyotih purusah. When this vijnanamaya purusa sets out 
for his paralokasthdna, then, as the te»: says further on, he penetrates into 
the innermost space of the ht^vt-nddis . This is where the realization “aham 
evedam sarvo ‘smi“ eventually takes place by his agency, as that other 
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purusa, namely the prana, is now wedded to the prajhatman (yathd priyayd 
striyd samparisvakto na hahyam kirncana veda ndntaram. evam evdyam 
pumsah prajnenatmand samparisvakto na hahyam kirncana veda ndntararn). 
Therewith man is translated to his “highest world” {so ‘sya paramo lokah). 
This reintegration of universal being in the individual is parama dnanda. 
All the several functions of the psycho-physical organism have ceased owing 
to their unification. 

So this is how the sakala purusa is turned into the alcala purusa: 
the union with Viraj, by the consummation of the transcendent vision in 
which the kalas of differentiated individual experience are merged. 

It can be obseived in the Upanisads how the notion of the four padas 
of Gayatrl, three of which (the verses of the Savitri strophe, Identified with 
triads of cosmic and microcosmic principles) are her lower, uttered form, 
whereas the fourth, transcendent and imperceptible, is her real essence and 
its place is Savitrl’s real abode; how this notion is later on transformed into 
the notion of the four aspects of the atnian, three of which, namely the cons- 
ciousness of waking, of dream and of dreamless sleep, are his nether aspects, 
in which he is not manifested in his true reality, whereas his fourth, highest 
aspect, the tuny a which is the ecstatic consciousness of the yoga-realization, 
is the atman’s own form. The peculiar Import of the earlier notion is 
also retained at^' the later stage in the parallel speculations regarding 
the sacred syllable Om, which in the later period became the dlamhana of 

stages are marked by the four 
moras of Orn located in four cakras, is accomplished in the ek-stasis at the 


yoga. The yoga-realization, whose four 


brahmarandhra by the reabsorption in the Turlya, which the relevant stanza 
calls “the Maternal Entity”. 

m/ 

The last of the stanzas which conclude the M. U. connects the doctrine 


the three contingent padas and the fourth transcendent 


the 


ne of- the one contingent pada 
already the GayatrT-doctrine of 


had done by identi 


fying; the fourth unuttered pada of the Savitri with the transcendent 


of Vac-Purusa. “In the three (namely in waking, 
sleep, as explained in the preceding st.) there is the o 
whereas in the transcendent Tourthl are the three a 


and dreamless 


Nrsirnhottaratapinyup 
ctiine of the four aspc 


can observe 


the sodasahala 


According to the latter doctrine 
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whole of all the kalas, the power of totality, potentially resides in the im- 
perceptible and static sixteenth part, in the dhmva sodasi kald, whose essence 
IS the ‘purnam apravarti. But this doctrine teaches iis that from this potential 
whole, the Purusa, the several kalas are born; whereas of the Tiuiya, who 
is transcendent by definition, it had alw'ays been understood that he is un- 
connected with the nether multiplicity and does not give rise to it. 


This synthesis of the two doctrines is achieved by conceiving the 
Turlya as representing no longer only the result of the yoga-process, but the 
whole yoga-proess, which at the time was constructed in four stages (the 
four dhyanas of Epic Yoga and of Buddhism). The Nrsirnhottaratapinyup . 
designates these four stages of the Turlya as ota, anujndtr, anujnd and 
avikalpa. The whole process of psycho-cosmic reality with its three stages, 
waking, dream- and dreamless sleep, is now considered as a potential yoga- 
process, since it is liable to re-absorpfion in yoga. In this sense it is stated 
that each of these inferior stages ultimately abides in the Turiya by virtue of 
the latter’s four stages (each of which potentially inheres in the Turlya as 
liable to re-absorption in him). This provides a scheme of psycho-cosmic 
reality as 


divided 


into sixteen 


parts 


The inherence of the three 


contingent states of the psyche and correspondent forms of the cosmos in 
the stages of the Tiirlya is now also interpreted as their being derived from 
these stages. Hence the statement that “the nature of this whole world is 
differentiation, ndmarupa, inasmuch as the Turlya has the aspect of cons- 
ciousness (cidrupa), but inasmuch as he has the aspect of indifference 
(avikalp'ariipa) the whole world assumes the aspect of avikalpa (namely the 
fourth stage of the Turlya). 

The Turlya is now equated with the Narasimha-anustubh and this with 
tlte s^^llalole -So tlae fourtla, unu teied mora of Om is the turiya- 

turiya. This is said to be “the Somaloka, Viraj, the ekarsi, the resplendent 
female entity (bhdsvati). The ensuing yogic teaching concerns the location 
of the sakala Turiya in the psychophysiological centres or cakras, while' his 
constantly recurrent designation as saptdtmd caturdtmd and catuhsaptdtmd 
points to his lunar connotation as the entity revolving in the 4x7 days of 
the lunar cycle. When the top-point of the ladder of the cakras is reached 
“at the end of the sixteen” (sodasdnte), the gradual re-absorption of the 
triple cosmos is completed. This means that the complex of reality is now 
yogically reinterpreted in the transcendent all-being of Viraj bhasvatl. 

The same ideology is subsequently expounded in the form of a narration 
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modellecl on the old speculative myth of Ch. U and Brh. Ar. U. concerning 
the warfare between devas and asuras, when the asuras fought the devas 
with that Evil which is Death (dsurah gd-pmd—rnrtyu). Our Upanisad 
narrates (VI) that as the devas were striving for the realization of atman, 
they were seized by the asuric evil, that is to say, by Death. They would 
overcome Death, and so they awakened the Turly a-Tiuiya who flashes up 
at the top of the Omkara: and for them the asuric Evil was transformed 
into the light of pure Sat-Cit-Ananda. Therefore one should realize the 
Turly a-Turly a flashing up at the top-point of Oni, because thus the Asuric 
Evil is transfigured into the pure light of Saccidananda. But the devas 
wished to pass for ever into (the region of) that Light, as they were appre- 
hensive of the second {dvitlydd bhayam eva pasyantas, chat is to say, fearing 
to fall back into the dvaita, which is in the power of Death): so they 
stopped in the Turlya-Turlya. Thus for them the Light which shone 
before the world (namely the cidrupa Tuiiya, as we see from Chapter II) 
became the Light which in its self-luminousness does not shine (namely the 
avikalparupa Turly a). 

On the ground of the foregoing evidence, the meaning of this allegory 
is now sufficiently clear. Death has lost its power over him who has realized 
at the top-point of the sixteen, in the Turlya-TurTya, the reintegration in 
the transcendent light of Viraj; for him death is not really death, as the 

analogous reintegration of the sakala Soma in the Akala during the 
amavasya night is not a real death but a blissful return to his transcendent 
fountainhead, his wedding with Viraj bhasvati. Man vanquishes death in 
that simultaneous death and regeneration which is yoga. The yogic sup- 
pression of all the functions of life, of the kalas of the sakala purusa, is not 
a likeness of death, but a victory over death, which can be made definitive 
if this realization is made permanent. It is the pure ananda of the trans- 
cendent Atman — it is the amavasya of the sodasakala purusa. 


Maryla Falk 
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Early Indian Jewellery 

earliest personal ornaments in India survive in the shape of tin- 
stones discovered from various neolithic sites, one of which is 

called Gungeria in C.Pd From allied finds of 


and other stone implements, tlae spot appears to have been 


The iewellery which was hidden underground 


afety 


sheets of silver and a number of beads of different shapes. 


The 


beads 


rr / i -L 

look like imitations of various seeds of fruits. These were, in all 
probability, meant for being strung up in threads to be worn as 


: garlands. 

The date of the find 


evident 


advanced 


f m 

king when the chief ingredients in jewellery consisted of flowers 

.s, animal claws and bones, and feathers of birds. 

ue jewellery epoch dawned in India with the advent of the chalco 


lithic age. There had grown a peculiar civilization in North 


India 


variegated remaii 
different places in the Punjab, Sind 


bee 


definitely known. From 


lived on pastui 
painted pottery 


5 


planned archi 


tecture and sculpture in which they had reached a ‘creative climax’, it 


And 


as a 


reached a high aesthetic and cultural level. 

Indians of the subseauent aee they were great admirer 


of high class ornaments for 


The principal hoards of 
mainlv been found, toge 


other remains of them, from two important sites, one at Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind and the other at Harappa in the Punjab. 

The city of Mohenjo-daro was unfortunate in being laid within the 
devastating orbit of the river Indus and till finally abandoned it is known 


periods 


oeen visited by repeated innundations. These floods have left 
the remains of the city, leaving signs of three quite well defined 


I The Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 6iq. 
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Each of these periods are supposed to have extended over an approxi- 
mate length of 250 years. The antiquities of the earlier as well as of parts 
of the middle periods have gone beyond our reach due to the rise of sub- 
soil water. Jewellery objects have, however, been found from all over the 
upper reachable strata. Ornaments are comparatively rare in the middle 
period but the antiquities belonging to the late period have among them 
three very large hoards of these consisting of various types. 

The city which flourished in Harappa, unlike Mohenjo-daro, was in 
continuous habitation for a great length of time and hence the ruined site 
is found to have all the merits and faults of such a site from an archaio- 
logist’s point of view. Though epoch making antiquities like the dancing 
statuettes were brought to light from this place, the amount of jewellery 
discovered at Harappa has not been a very appreciable one. These ruins at 
this place Tave so far yielded only one solitary hoard of jewellery worth any 
notice but some of the ornaments found in this hoard have been of great 
aesthetic merit. 

Besides Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, numerous specimens of chalco- 
lithic jewellery were discovered from various other explored sites of the 
Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan. These objects have been mostly 
found in fragmentary condition and are not worth any special notice. 
Among these sites just mentioned that of Chanhu-daro in Sind has been of 
a special interest to the archaeologist as well as the student of personal orna- 
ments because remains of numerous stone beads in various states in the 

process of manufacture were found from this place. It appears that the 

% 

industry of bead-making was to some extent localised at Chanhu-daro, and 
other big cities of the chalcolithic age received their requisite supply from 
that pi 

It has been pointed out by some scholars chat beads of Indian origin 


ace. 


discovered 


distinctly 


land of Mesop 


and Kish while a few objects having distinctly Sumerian character were dis- 
covered among the finds of Mohenjo-daro and Harrappa This exchange of 

antiquities shows that there probably existed some close contact between 
the people of these two distant lands. 

Though there were these affinities between the Indians and the Meso- 
potamians of the chalcolithic age, which led some scholars to think that the 
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two people might have originally belonged to the same stock yet there was 


a 


student 


personal ornaments most.” This difference lay in the practice 
disposal o£ the dead. 

In Mesopotamia, as well as in Egypt, in mediterranean islands 
and Mycene and in Russia, from where have been discovered 


of their 


remains 
The rc 


of civilization, human bodies were usually buried after death, 
yal personages were given fitting burial in accompaniment with 
various paraphernalia which those personages used to enjoy during their 
life-time. This practice came to be of immense help to the archaiologist 
and in spite of the efforts of the treasure hunters of all ages, enormous 
riches of the ancient: age have been found to survive in the monumental 
sepulchral edifices of those countries. In the Indus valley the usual rite 
was to dispose of the dead by cremation.^ As a consequence the archteo- 
legist failed in his search to find out anything in the shape of sepulchral 

from the chalcolithic sites of India excepting a few pot burials 


dep 


Harapp 


had 


to explore other possible sources for the find of ornaments. We have already 

had occassion to mention how some ornaments were recovered from the ex- 

^ • 

cavated sites. The jewelleries thus found are too poor in number to be 
either adequate or representative from which a really comprehensive 


drawn 

India. 


[pal 


Mohenj 


The earliest of these 


discovered at Mohenj 


in the year 


25 


-This was found 


contained in a copper jar and was discovered at a level of 3' under the sur- 
face of the earth. The hoard consisted of (i) two small silver rings; (ii) two 
gold rings in dilapidated condition; (iiA several studs and (iv) a number of 


types 


4 


second hoard which was, however, the larg 


discovered in the following year. This collection was stored up in a silver 


2 MIC., p. 67-8. 

3 Ibid., p. 89, 22q; Vats, Excavations at Haraffa, p. 205. 

4 ASIAR., 1924-25 p. 61 & 70; pi. xx; MIC., p. ■252-3. 
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buried. 


Besides various 
sold; (iB two 


studs 


The third hoard was discovered at a different site, 4' below 

numerous beads and a number of other sold 

O 


the surface. This contained 
and silver objects, “ 

The hoard from Harappa had, besides the usual beads, several veiy inter- 
esting specimens of jewellery including a heart shaped pendant of gold inlaid 
with paste, an ‘8’ — shaped piece of silver inlaid with gold lining, and gold 
capped paste beads and a pair of ellipse like ornaments made of soldered 
conical bosses of gold. This hoard was found in the year ipaS-ap at a 
depth of about 8' below the surface where it lay on a bed of hard earth 
along with scattered pieces of charcoal.’’ 

Besides these chief collections of ornaments, occasional finds of jewel- 

# ♦ 

lery were made from almost all over the excavated sites. These stray finds, 


two 


and 


It may here be pointed out again that most of these stray ornaments 
including those found in hoards were discovered from layers of late period. 
Only very- few beads and several other objects identifiable as ornaments or 
parts thereof could be recovered from amidst the remains of the middle period. 
But the jewellery of the earlier periods has gone absolutely beyond our reach. 
It was noticed by Dr. Mackay in case of the terracotta figurines, that the 
difference betw'een those found in the earliest reachable strata and the figures 


peered 


8 


The 


appearance of jewellery represented on these figurines also presents very 
little discrimination. In techmepe the jeweller might have gradually im- 
proved, the actual, shapes of some ornaments might as well have undergone 
changes in course of hundreds of years through which the cities flourished. 
But, as. there is no ornament of earlier age preserved and as the jewellery 
shown on the human figures found from different strata displays little 


5 

6 

7 


MIC 


MIC 


ASIAR., 1928-29, p. 76; pi. xxxd; M 


at Harafpa, 


p. 63, pi. xxxvii. 
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Mohenj 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1942 
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distinction, it has been useless to trace the steps through which the jewellely 
forms had evolved. 

For the manufacture of ornaments the Indus valley jeweller had made 
use of a very extensive variety of elements. Of the metals, the people had 
a liberal supply of copper and they made a very comprehensive use of it. 
For its abundance, its pliability and the lusture that it attains by polish 
copper has always remained in India a very popular element with the poor 

masses for the manufacture of their ornaments.® 

Though copper was the most extensively available metal, it was never 
held in any favour by those who could afford to have jewellery made of 
gold and silver, and the rarity of these metals and the existence of skilfully 
made ornaments in these elements alone prove beyond any doubt that gold 
and silver had already occupied their enviable position in the domain of 


made 


and 


Europe, and bronze 
experienced any ‘bro 


no 


was of opinion that India 
particular period in Indian 1 


can be technically termed as ‘bronze age’ but bronze was not unknown to 
the chalcolithic people of the country. Its use was not, however, encouraged 
because, probably, of the paucity of tin. 

The various properties of gold, its peculiar attractive colour which can be 
enhanced by polish and the ease with which it can be delineated into any 
required shape have made this metal the most favoured material for the 
manufacture of jewellery. Wherefrom the Indians got their supply of gold 
cannot be definitely said. India has always been known as a country very 


India 


% 

have been working for the last 25 centuries or more.^^ Contempi 
Egyptians had their supply of gold from the Nubian mines but they 


Indian mines 
Contemporary 


sand 


13 


found 


and 


9 Indian Culture, vol. VI, No. 4, p. 416. 

10 Indian Antiquary, p. 229. 

11 ‘Buy elecrrum from Sardis if Ye will and gold from India, Sophoclis. 

12 Madaren, J. M. Gdd, p. 2388-40. 

13 Partington, Origin and Development of Applied Chemistry , p. 232; 
also see Smith, EHA., p. 31. Blumner, 'T erminolo gie ,’ pt. iv, p. 122. 
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art o£ separating gold dust by washing the river sandd"' It may not be 
unreasonable to think that in still earlier times the river Indus was richer in 
its washed down gold and in every probability, the chalcolithic people re- 
ceived a part of their gold as their Vedic successors. Nevertheless, the Indus 
valley people made a very considerable use of the metal and in all proba- 
bility, received it from more than one source. Some scholars think that the 
Sumerians, who had no gold in their own country, received a share of their 
gold from India. 

Silver was also derived from a very liberal source because the inhabitants 

* 

of Mohenjo-daro could indulge in making even big jars out of this precious 
metal but it was not probably held in any great esteem because probably of 
the abundance of gold. Of the ornaments so far found very few are of 
silver, and though it was not very rare yet it was not so cheap as to be 
available to the ordinary folk. 

Excepting in Ur, antiquities of silver are rarely met with in Meso- 


10 


potamia.^® Ores of gold found in Nubia contained a sprinkle of silver too 
and this had been the only source of silver available to the people of Egypt. 
The process of extraction being a difficult one, silver remained a costlier 
metal in Egypt than gold and its extensive use was never possible in that 
country. The relation of Ur with the Indus valley, as has been proved by 
discoveries of antiquities of extremely allied character in both the countries, 
was a very close one. In an area where silver was comparatively rare, a 
liberal occurrence of silver ornaments in Ur probably indicates that the 
inhabitants of that place had an access to the sources from where the Indus 
valley people also received their supply. The source might have been in 
Afganistan where silver was found with coppper. 

These were the metallic elements .employed for the manufacture of 
jewellery in the Indus valley. Of the other elements stones of various sorts 
were widely used. Besides stone, there was shell and a sort of artificial stone 
now known as paste, or faience. It was a peculiar preparation of clay, silica 
and flax etc. which were mixed with lovely colours and burnt with extreme 
care and dexterity. Similarly was used pure clay for the purpose of making 
beads as well as ring shaped ornaments meant probably for arms or legs. 
Clay ornaments have not only been found from chalcolithic sites of Indus 


17 


iq Rg Veda, x, 75, 8. 15 Wooley, Ur Excavation, vol. II, p. qiif. 

16 Partington of. dt., p. 230. 17 MIC., p. 675f, 
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valley alone but have also been discovered from various other sites, especially 


in Orissa. Orissa has been known 


and It 


as a great centre of arostic 


activity, 

5 said that beautiful ornaments made of clay are still 
poor women in Orissa. It appears quite probable that the 
plight of the down trodden people in the society has always re- 


worn 



Moheni 


had to remain 
vere not devoid 


content with ornaments made of clay. Even clay ornaments were not 
of their taste for art and beauty and. a good many clay objects betray the 
craftsman’s care in execution, baking and colouring^® 

Numerous antiquities have been found in ivory but personal ornaments 
of ivory are not frequent at all. This element was never extensively em- 
ployed for the manufacture of jewellery as gold, silver, copper or stone 


India 


beads and 


dants of various types. Among the stones can be enumerated agate, carene- 


quartz, 

■precious 


X 

stones which were freely used. 

For the purpose of making beads the stones had to be properly selected, 
cut, polished and bored with extreme carefulness and skill.' These processes 
were carried out to impart a loveliness to the beads which after being finished 
acquired the virtue of glittering and shining. 

Unfortunately very few ornaments have been found in tact. The metal 


dilapidated 


faicftce and 


beads and 


pendants were originally strung have been tracelessly lost. For these reasons 
the original shapes of many of the ornaments have been chang-ed beyond 


recovery. In some metal ornaments there was originally some sort of core 
which disappeared leaving the metals in lumps. Stray objects of shell etc. 
and beads escaped into rubbish deposits and wherever strings of beads were 
left, only heaps of beads have survived due to the decay of the cords. 
Attempts have, however, been made in a number of cases to restore the 
objects to their original shapes. But, for a more accurate study of the 
original shapes of the ornaments and the ways in w'hich these were worn; 
an examination of the stone, metal and terracotta figures of that age is 


1 8 MIC., p. 517. 
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iiecessaiy, because thei-e exist on these 


fig-utes 1 

o 


•epresentations of such 


jewellery as were probably actually in use during that age. 

The chalcolithic sites so far explored have yielded a few stone and 
bronze figures together with a number of figurines and toys made of terra- 
cotta. Of the figures in stone, two elegant specimens found at Harappa are 
shown without any adornment. Some scholars think that these figures 
which might have represented some sort of divinity worshipped during that 
age, used to be adorned by actual ornaments. Representations of jewellery, 
however, occur on most of the remaining figures in stone. 

Of these a very interesting specimen was found at Mohenjo-daro at a 
depth of 4' 6 '' below the surface. The figure represents a male person; the 
forearms and the lower portions of it are lost.^** 

The beard and hair of the figure are schematically dishevelled; a shawl 
having trefoil motifs is shown round its shoulders in Indian way; the ex- 
pression of the face is calm and the eyes are shown fixed on the tip of the 
nose. The trefoil motifs and the yogic glance have given the figure a sacred 
bearing. 

On its extant body, only two pieces of ornaments can be traced; one is 
round the forehead and the other is round the right upper arm. The orna- 
ment round the forehead represents a broad ribbon, broadening towards the 
ends. It passes through a flat circular buckle placed just at the top of the 
forehead. The ribbon is fastened at the back of the head and the two ends 
hang loosely upon the back. The armlet appears to be a similar broad 
ribbon with a miniature buckle. The rest of the stone figures have been 
badly damaged by weather and it is difficult to trace the ornaments 
represented upon them with any fair amount of correctness. Representa- 
tions of similar forehead fillets with dangling ends occur on a few other 
male figures. Another male figure is found to have a big knot of hair at 


back 


inserted 


into the knot.®^ 


Male figures, it may be pointed out, are very rare and mostly occur in 
stone. A few, however, occur in terracotta too. In case of terracotta the 
figures are shown without any wearing apparels but almost invariably 


19 MIC., p. 46. 

21 Ibid., p. 357 pi. C. 


20 MIC., pi. 356, pi. xcviii, 1-4 
22 Ibid., p. 358, pi. xcix, fig. 6. 
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m applique 


bracelets ; 

red bearin 
cets upon 


figures as he could conceive o£.“'’ The ornaments in these cases were barely 

o 1 1 • • 

indicated by means of undecorated strips and pellets of clay and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say anything regarding the actual forms of the orna- 
ments denoted by those strips. 

The figures are, however, very few in number and from a study of 
the problems whether there had been any particular types of 


ornament 


which 


were worn 



males alone or whether there was 


any peculiar fashion which prevailed only among them can be conclu- 


solved. The steatite figure mentioned above 


dignified 


type 


A peculiar seated figure occurring on a seal found at Mohenjo-c 
1 another interesting evidence to the fact that different people m: 
ned different ideas regarding the ways in which a male; person could 


adorned. 


covered with rows of strips which 


evidently represent bracelets of various shape. 


ach 


^s round 
bracelets 


are worn from wrists upto the shoulders and display- a very peculiar way of 

I 

adorning one’s arms. The figure, seated in yogasana with four animals on 
four sides and a horn oil the head, -has been identified by some as an archetype 
of ^iva.'^' In later age special ornaments are found to have grown up, which 
were peculiar to particular faith or tribe. It may not be unreasonable to 
think that the way in which ornaments arc shown on this- figure was peculiar 


deity or faith and 


masses. 


As has always been the case, the glamour of jewellery had its true appeal 
to the fair sex as becomes evident from the female figures so numerously 


found from the excavated sites, 
stone. Majority of the figures 
specimens in bronze too.^^ Man 


female figure has been found in 
terracotta while there are a few 


23 MIC., p. 340 and also p. 34. 24 MIC., p. 44. 

25 MIC., pi. xxii, fig. 17; p. 52. 

26 H. Henocly, (Jotirnal of Indian Art and Industry, XII), Indian Jewellery, p. 2, 

27 MIC., p. 338f., Mackay, Further excavations at Mohenjo-daro, p. 237, 
Vats, Excavations at Harapfa, p. apaf. 
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burdening loads of ornaments, shown in case of the terracotta figurines, by 
means of strips and pellets in applique. 

On the head, most of the figures have high fan like head dresses which 

cover whole of the head as well as ears. In case of some of the figures 

broad ribbon like objects are shown round the lower part of the head'dresses. 

% 

It appears probable that ribbons were employed in some cases to keep 
the head-dresses in position. In several cases there can be traced a floral 
shaped pellet at the top of the forehead where usually the hair bifurcates."" 
These may easily be identified as archetypes of modern ‘tikli’ so widely 
worn by the women of northern India. Besides this peculiar forehead 
ornaments other types of forehead adornments may also be traced in case of 
some other figures. Of these the most interesting is a ‘V’ shaped ornament 
which occurs on the forehead of a figure found from a stratum belonging to 
the middle period of Mohenjo-daro.^° 

Ears, as has already been noticed, were almost invariably covered either 
with the head-dresses or plaited hair and it is. difficult to trace any ear- 
ornament. A figure of a female dwarf discovered at Mohenjo-daro has got 
the representation of a well shaped earring attached to one of its ears; the 
other ear is lost. 

Whether nose ornaments were in vogue has become a question of great 
controversy. Dr. Mackay and Mr. Vats have identified a number of circular 
studs found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro as nose buttons. Most of the 
human figurines under survey have their noses very carefully defined and in 
case of a fair majority these have survived with little damage. A searching 
scrutiny of these figures has failed to reveal any trace of nose ornament. 
If the practice of wearing nose studs was really in vogue, there could possibly 
be no plea on the part of the artist, who took every care to indicate ornaments 
on all adornable parts of the body, to conceal the nose ornaments in parti- 
cular and it seems reasonable to refrain from uttering anything conclusive in 
this respect. 

The figures show a varied stock of neck ornaments which could be 
worn at a time in considerable numbers. Some figurines belonging to a 


28 MIC., p. 338. See also Van Buren, Clay figures af Babylonia & Assyria, 
p. 14, 923. 

29 Mackay, Further Excavations, p. zSoL 

30 ASIAR,, 1925-26, pi. xxxvi, a. 

31 MIC., p. 528; Mackay, of. cit., p. 531. Vats, of. cit., 446. 
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considerably early age have representations of thin wiry rings shown in 

t-nink to the head. Dr. 


ade 


than spiral wires. 


32 


i. 

Mackay has pointed out a close relationship 


between this practice and the practice of wearing laces which was prevalent 
in England some twenty years ago and the habit of wearing coiled collars 

still existing among the Shah women in Burma. 

Several figures have representations of a sort of tight collar round the 
lower end of the neck. Such collars could be worn from one to three at a 
time. The strips have occasionally big pellets attached along their lower 
edge. This phenomenon also occurs in case of the ordinary longer necklaces. 
There was already occasion to make mention of the abundance of beads and 
pendants of various sorts. Till very recently neck strings were usually made 
of beads and pendants of diverse materials. It is evident that the plain strips 


representations 
Lind placed on 
e biffs'er beads 


of pendants. . In some cases small circular pellets may be found 

board strips of necklaces. These were meant either to indicate bi 

or some medallion shaped metal objects set in the strings. 

There are several figures whose collars and daUiers have been shown 

one of 


by means of perforated strips. These cannot but fail 


remind 
:e type 


India 


31 


Next to the neck ornaments the girdles appear to have been held 


much favour. 


irdles 


two 


shaped medallion 


clay, just below the navel. The pellets are seen to range from one to three 
in number.^'' The ordinary strips may be identified as strings of beads while 
the medallions might have represented some sorts of metal clasp. 

Several figures have got rows of conical bosses shown round the waist 
as girdle. These appear to have been ornaments made of rows of soldered 

conical bosses of metal or such bosses sewn on broad ribbons of some woven 
material.^® 


32 Mackay, op. cit., p. 265. 33 MIC., pi. xciv, Mackay, op. cit., Ixxii. 

34 MIC., pi. xii also X. 35 MIC., pi. xciv, 14, Mackay, op. cit., pi. 

36 Mackay, op. cit., pi. Ixxii, 5. also MIC., pi. xcv, 10. 
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The figurines have, mostly, been found in badly damaged state, the 
greatest damage being suffered by the arms and the legs which have rarely 
survived in tact. It appears that most of the figures had their arms and 
ankles adorned with well shaped rings representing bracelets and anklets. 
One of the figures, which has its arms truncated just below the shoulders 
shows traces of armlets very high up round the remaining portion of the 
arm.'*' It may not be unreasonable to think that both the arms of the figure 
were fully covered with such strips from wrists to shoulders. The strips 
probably indicate, as is evident from their carefully polished surface, rings 
made of metal tubes. But the objects might also have represented well 
polished rings of shell, faience or even terracotta, numerous specimens of 
which were recovered from the excavated sites in well preserved or fragmen- 
tary conditions. 

A type of arm ornaments traced on a number of figurines found at 
Mohenjo-daro deserves a special notice. In this ornament the clay strips 

rise high up, encircling the arms in close spirals. These ornaments could 

* 

be used both as armlets and bracelets. As the arms of most of the figures 
are eone it is difficult to ascertain the extent of its use. 

The ornament clearly represents a high flexible ring ot spirals, made, 
probably, of thick metal wires. Exactly similar ornaments are extensively 
used by north Indian women even at the present time as bracelets, when 
they are known as ‘mathia’ and as anklets, when they are called ‘pairy’. 
Such 'rings are extensively worn by the figures at Barhut and occur in almost 


all the monuments 


upto 


the age of 


Sanchi 



200-100 B.C.) This 
discovery of spiral rings at Mohenjo-daro has proved to be of immense relief 
CO the student of Indian jewellery. It is well known that spiral ornaments 
were a common feature amone the antiquities found in the Oxus valley.'*'^ 

Petrie 


Such rings occur 


also in Greek jewellery of about 700 B.C. 


noticed a serpent shaped spiral made of gold in Egypt. The object accord- 
ing to him could not be of an earlier date than 500 B.C. He is also of 
opinion that the object was of Greek or Cryptic origin. Such ornaments 
cannot be traced in Egypt before its contact with Greece nor in Sumefia. 


37 ASIAR., 1^25-26, pi. xliii, b. 

38 Dalton, Treasure of the Oxus, p. iio-ii, pi. xvii. Barovka, Scythian art, 
pi. 67, p. 104. 

39 Sir Flinders Petrie, Ten years digging in Egyft, p. 33, 40 Ibid. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1942 8 
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On the other hand almost all the specimens found outside India are seen 
to terminate in animal form. The Scythians are renowned as great lovers 
of animal art and the spirals occurring in Persian art and in Greek 
jewelleiy clearly betray Scythian influence. In India also spirals 
terminating in animal forms are not quite unknown but such occurrence is 
rare and cannot be dated before 200 B.C. The traditional Indian form 

was highly flexible in shape with plain ends. 


■igin 


Mediterr 


valley 


was 


shrouded in mystery before this discovery at Mohenjo-daro. 
It is, however, definite that the forms known at Mohenjo-daro are earliest 
in date. If the people of Indus valley as well as the Scythians did not 
receive this from a still unknown source of earlier origin, the Indian 
jeweller of the chalcolithic age may in all fairness, be credited as the original 
inventor of thin form. 


Two bronze female fiffures, both 


Mohenjo-daro 


preserved 


ments in- a peculiar way. The figures, both shown in dancing attitude 


have 


got 


one of each arms adorned with a row 




or rings rising 
two arms of both 


from the wrists upto the very shoulders. Each of the other 
the figures has just four pairs of rings, two at the wrists and the other two 
I List above the elbow. Wearing of arm-ornaments in this fashion still exists 
among dancing girls of some parts of India and in the Indus valley also it 
might have been restricted to that particular class. 

Of the anklets, most of which are shown, in case of the terracotta 
figurines, in the same way as the rings shown round the arms, special atten- 
tion may be drawn to one surviving on the fragment of .a leg made of 
bronze. It represents a slightly curved ring made of hollow tube and 
bears very close resemblence to anklets worn in various parts of India and 
known as ‘khadu’. Nowadays these are made of hollow tubes, usually of 
brass, and small metal pieces are placed within so that the anklets may jingle 
at the time of movement. In Vedic texts ornamental rings are generally 
known as ‘khadi’ and some scholars are of opinion that the modern name 
khadu’ IS derived from Vedic ‘khadi’.’*^ 


41 Mackay, of. cit., pi. Ixxiii, 5. 

42 Jogesh Ch. Ray, Pravasi 1334 B.S. II, p. 71. 
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The male figum with fillets, as has already been referred to above, might 
have represented the way m which some people at least used to adorn their 
persons. Other ornaments as seen on these figures, may also be taken as 
representative of such ornaments as were actually worn at that time. 
Objects having close resemblence to the fillets shown on the figures are 
available in Egypt. Fillets, it may be pointed out, were a very favourite 
object of personal adornment in Mesopotamia also, as would be evident from 
actual finds as well as representations on sculpture. Especially the method 
of winding the fillets round the head and allowing the ends to dangle on 
the back may be traced in Egypt and Mesopotamia as in India. The fillets 
represented on Egyptian statues are stiff, and actual finds in that country show 
that these represented ornaments made of gold. Dr. Mackay suggests that 
the fillets, seen on Indian figures, represent ribbons made of some woven 
material. Several other specific examples of similar fillets may be presented 
from Indian monuments of a later aaie. One occurs round the head of a 

iJ 


the 


presented 


boots 


sword hanging from a belt. The other fillet 
clad in Persian costumes seen in Ajanta 
to be a ribbon of some woven material. Both 
represented people of foreign origin, coming from beyond the north west. 


This also appears 
figures apparently 


44 


between the Indus and the Euphrates or even the Nile 

[To he continued} 


peopl 


•15 


Kalyan Kumar Ganguli 


43 Perrot & Chipiez, A History of Art in Ancient Egypt, vol. II, fig. 219. 

44 A. Cunningham, Barhut, pi. xx.xhi, 4. 

45 For the Ajanta figure see J. Griffith, The paintings of Aja 7 tta, II, pi. civ, 
8, pi. 95. 
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A new Buddhist Sect in Kaiiheri 


In ASWL, vol. V, p. 85, Biihler published an inscription trom 
fCanheri cave No. 76, which reads as follows : 

Luders List No. 1020, ASL, No. 28, {West’s No. 39). 


2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


tt 


Sidha(ni) upasakasa Dhenukakat(i)yasa (Kulapiyasi 
(Dha)manakasa dh(u)cuya pavaltik(a)ya Sa(paya thi 


* 

r(a)na bhadata Bodhikana Panakana' atevasini(ya 
lena deyadhama p(a)niyapodhi cha saha bhagi (niya) 

Ratmikaya saha cha savcna natisabadhi (vage) 
na ch(a)tudis(e) bhikhusagh(e) athasu Puns (esu) 

lesu ? patichapita matapitii etc. 

Success! By the female ascetic Sapa (Sarpa) the daughter of the lay 
worshipper and inhabitant of Dhenukakata, Kulapiya (Kulapriya) Dhama- 
naka" (Dharma) (and) the pupil o£^ Thera the Rev. Bodhika, (she being 
associated) with her sister Ratinika and with the whole number of her rela- 
tives and connections, a cave and a water cistern have been excavated (as) 
meritorious gift for the community of ascetics from the four quarters of 
the horizon (viz.) for eight persons and for the benefit of her parents 


etc. 


5 3 


From the question-mark that has been put in line 7 of his reading and 
the translation cited above, it appears that Biihler could not interpret satis- 
factorily the meaning of the terms “athasM ^Hris{esu)lesH” as read by hiny 
Unfortunately Biihler did not publish any facsimile of this inscription. 
Recently when I examined it in situ, I found that the passage in question 
read “Atha A’parlselesu” and not “athasu ^uris{esu)lesu” as read by 

Biihler. 

In the previously published eye-copies, the word Atha (showing the 
dot in the circle for tha) is clear in Dr. Bird’s facsimile,'' while the word 


The word ”Pmakam* is missing in Dr, Biihler s transliteration and is 
. here from Dr, West’s eve codv of the in.scrintinn and from the nrrnm- 


panying ink impressions prepared by me. 


Pandit Bhagawanlal read “Ramanaka” in 


place of “Dhamanaka‘ ’ (see 


Bombay Gazetteer, XV, p. i88) but Biihler’s reading is more probable. 
3 Historical Researches, (1853) Plate XLV, No. 18. 
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A new Buddhist Sect in Kanheri 


6i 


Afuria can be well made out from the transcript of Dr. E. West,' the 

forms, of the ietteis a and su, being almost identical in the early Brahml 

characters. The accompanying photograph of the inscription would make 
this readng quite clear. 

The inscription would then be translated as follows:-- 

A cave and a water cistern have been excavated (as) meritorious gift 

foi the community of ascetics from the four quarters, as a special property 

of the Aparasaila (sect), residing here, for the benefit of her 

parents etc.” 

It IS evident from this reading, therefore, that the inscripton purports 

to record a grant to the Aparasaila sect of the Buddhists residing in the 
monasteiy at Kanheri. 

The Purvasaila (Pali = Pubbaseliya) and Aparasaila (Pali = Apara- 

seliya) are known to us as- the beterodoxical sects that arose in the second 
century after Buddha’s death.'’ 

They are referred to in the MahdvamUS Dlpavamsa' and Mahdbodhi- 
vamUS According to the Kathdvatthu commentary,''’ they belonged to the 
Andhaka school. Their views were similar to the Cetiyavadins.’” 

We have an interesring account of the probable origin of these sects 
by Hiuen Thsang, the famous Chinese traveller. He writes/^ ‘In the 
country T' Q-na^kie-tse-kia (Dhenukakata) there are numerous convents, 
mostly deserted and ruined. There are in those preserved about 10,000 or 
so priests. They all study the Law of the Great Vehicle. To the east of 
the capitaL^ bordering on a mountain, is a convent called Purvasaila and to 

4 JBBRAS., VI, No. 39. 

3 Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, vol. I, p. 118; vol, II, 
p. 236. 

6 Geiger, Mahdvamsa, Vv. 12. 

7 Geiger, Dlpavayhsa, Vv. 33. 

8 Mahabodhivamsa, (P.T.S.) p, 97. 

9 Rhys Davids, Paints of Contfoversy, xli, xliii, p. 104, 108, 113. 

10 Louis de la Vallee Pousin, ]RAS., April, 1910, p. 413 ff. 

11 Si-yti-ki, trans. by Beal, II, p. 221; Beal, Life of Hiuen Thsang,, p. 136; 
Watters, On Yuan Chiuangs Travels^ II, p. 217. 

12 Different opinions seem to prevail among scholars about the identity of the 
capita] of the Dhenukakata country. Dr. Vogel, [Epi. hid., XX. p. 8) is inclined to 
identify it tentatively with the remains at Nagarjunikonda, as the name of Sri- 
Parvata occurs in one of the inscriptions (F) found there. According to a Tibetan 
tradition' (Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus^ I, p. 220) Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
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the west of the city, leaning against a mountain is a convent called 
Avarasaila.” 


This tradition is further supported by other Tibetan accountsd^ 
Purvasaila sect is also mentioned in the Allurid'^ inscription from the 
Krsna district and in the recently discovered Dharmacakra pillar inscrp- 
tion’’’^ found at Dharanikont. Under the name Afau-maha-vina-seiiya, the 


Aparasaila sect is mentioned in several Nagarjunikonda inscription 


in 


The word Purvasaila also appears there once. 


17 


The records of the Cetika 


school, to which the Puravasaila and Aparasaila sects corresponded, have 
been found at Amaravati,^'’* in the ntig-hbourhood of Dharanikopi. 

W • 

These inscriptions indicate that the Purvasaila and Aparasaila sects 
were much favoured by the monks residing in the Krsna district round 
about Dhenukakata, the place of their origin. Most of them belong to the 
^atavahana period. 

Dhenukakana, as we know from history, was an early capital of the 
datavahana kings. With the shifting of their capital from Dhenukakata 
(modern Dharanikota) to Pratisthana it is probable that many of the 
Buddhist monks from the former place migrated to Western India. This is 


* h ^ 

sri-miila-kalpa, also refers to this mountain in the following way; 


Manju- 


let grtr 11 

M,M.K. (Trivendriim Edn,) p, 8. 

Cf. also Dutt, Ind. His, Quarterly, V, pp. 794-56. 

The late Dr. C. Minakshi, following Sewell,. JRAS., (1880), p. 95 ff., takes the 
Bezwada hills as the site for the monasteries referred to by Huen Thsang. (See his 
Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas, p. 221). Recently an attempt has 
been made to locate the plaice Dhenukakata, in the island of Salsette, near Bombay, 
and to identify it with Dounga, a sea-port, mentioned by Ptolemy in his “Geography 
of India”. See Dr. E. H. Johnston, Tivo notes on Ptolemy's Geografhy of India; 

JRAS,, (1941), p. 208 ff. 

13 Bhavya’s Nikdyabheda-vibhahga, cited by Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 184. 

14 Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1923-24. p. 97. Annual Report, 
Arch. Survey of India, 1923-24, p. 93. 

15 Epigraphia Indica, XXIV, p. 256. 

16 Vogel, Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions, Epi. Ind., XX-XXI, Inscriptions Cr. 

Ca, E, Ma, 

17 Vogel, Ibid., Inscription F. This, however, refers to some locality. 

18 Liiders’ No. 1248, Archaeological Survey of South India, I, p. 100. 





why perhaps we find the names of the donors from this place inscribed in 
the Western Indian caves. 

As many as twelve pillars of the great Caitya cave at Karle’*' were 

gifts from the inhabitants of Dhenukakant. This place also figures in a 
.^elarwadi cave inscription.^'^ 

As the donor of the present inscription-^ hailed from Dhenukakata, 


it would not be Tar wrong to state that she wanted to record her gift for the 
particular sect which originated in her country, or perhaps she was 
a devotee of. 

That the Cetika school (to which Purvasaila and Aparasaila sects 
corresponded) was also followed in other places in Western India, 
support from the fact that inscriptions referring to that sect have been found 
in the Junnar,*- NasikT'* and Ajanta“‘ caves. 


Moreshwar G. Dikshit 


Tat-padanudhyata- * 


A single copper-plate grant of 


the Gahadavala king Madanapala 


village Badera in District 

CD • 


V.E. 1164 (1107 A.D.) was discovered at 
Partabgarh (U.P.) some time ago. It has been edited and translated b)' 


Journal of the United Provinces Historical 
'7, with a nreliminarv note from Mr. K. C 


Madana 


19 LUders List. (Karle) Nos. 1090, 1092, 1093, 1096, 1097. Madho Samp 
Vats, Unpublished votive- Inscriptions in the Caitya cave at Karle, Epigraphia 
Indica XVIII, Inscriptions, Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Nilakantha Sastri and Gopalachari, Epigraphic Notes, A Karle Caitya pillar 
Inscription, Epi. Ind. XXIV, p. 281. 

20 Liiders’ List. (Selawadi) No, 1121. 

21 LUders’ List. (Kaiiheri) No. 1020. 

22 LUders’ List. (Junnar) No. 1171. 

23 LUders’ List. (Nasik) No. 1130. 

24 Burgess and Bhagwanlal, Cave Temple Inscriptio 7 is, (ASWL, vol. 

Ajanta painted inscription No. 17. 

* Postscript — It has just come to my notice that Dr. D. C. Sircar has already 

in the ]ounal of the Andhra Research 
paddnudhyata=Ta.vomed by hlra =:tat-parigrhita-. 


Society, vol X, p. 229, that tat- 






translation of ° fadanudhyata-^ occurring in lines 9-10 of the 


T at-fadanudhyata- 

pSla, in winch he figures as the donor. There is no other special feature 
in the inscription. 

I wish, however, to draw the attention of Sanskrit epigraphists to my 

inscription. 

This expression frequently occurs in the genealogical portions of Sanskrit 
inscriptions and is translated even by competent Sanskritists as “meditating 
on the feet of.” I, however, feel that this is a grammatically untenable 
translation. Anu-.^Z dhya- is a transitive root, not meaning ‘to go’ or ‘to 
obtain.’ Consequently the suffix -ta- cannot be used in the active voice: 
amidhyata- is definitely in the passive voice. ° faddnudhyata- has, therefore, 
to be grammatically translated as “meditated on by the feet of” and not as 
meditating on by the feet of.” I have pointed out in the article referred to 
above (p. yq, fn. 3) that anudhydta- must mean “thought after,” “taken 
care of,” “followed with blessing,” “favoured” and cited U ttararamacarita 
of Bhavabhuti, Act I, sd tvam amba snusdydm Amndhafwa Sitdydm Zivd- 
nudhydnd hhava“ (ed. Belvalkar, Poona 1921, p. 8) for the meaning of 
anu-s/ dhya-. I have pointed out further that iat~:pdddnudhydta- thus cor- 
responds to tat-parigrhita-, “accepted by him” of some of the Gupta inscrip- 
tions. My actual translation of ° paddnudhyata- in the Badera inscription ts 
followed with blessing by the feet of.” This translation admits of further 
simplification, viz., “favoured by the feet of.” ' For the translation “medi- 
tating on the feet of” being grammatically accurate, we would require a text 
like ° paddnudhydyin-. 

Will Sanskrit epigraphists give their thoughts to this correction, which 
IS not merely grammatical, but has considerable importance from the point 
of view of the political relationship (acceptance for succession?) between two 


« ( 


persons indicated in such passages! 


? 


K. Chattopadhyaya 


The whole passage is 






2 Translated by Belvalkar {H.O.S., vol. 21, p. 22), “Be thou, therefore, O 
[divine] mother, towards [this] dry daughtcr-in-Iaw, Sita, ever cherishing kindly 
thoughts — even like Arundhati [herself] ! ” 



The Historicity of Ibn Batuta 

re. Shamsuddin Firuz Shah the so-called Balbaiii king of Bengal 


Our knowledge of the early history of Muslim Bengal as obtained 
from Persian chronicles and summarised by Stewart, was first questioned 
by Edward Thomas who, from the sources then known to him, reconstructed 
the history of what has hitherto been regarded as Balbani dynasty of 
Bengal. A genealogical table appended’ to the work was revised by Thomas 
himself and finally presented in the following form ; ' 


Sultan Balban, Emperor of India 


I 

Muhammad {Shahid) 


Kai Khusru 


f 

Stihan Muizzuddin 
Kaikobad, Em-peror of Delhi 


Shahabuddin 
Bughra Shah, 
King of Bengal 


i 

Nasirnddin 


I 

Nasu'uddin Xdahmud, Bughra Khan of Bengal 


Ruknuddin Kaikaus 
Ki 7 Tg of Bengal 


Shamsuddin 
Firuz Shah, 
King of Bengal 


Ghiasuddin 

Bahadur 
King of Bengal 


Kutlu Khan 


This table has found general acceptance since then with, of course, 
occasional modifications. The table was further revised by Blochman and 
again by Stapleton -and on the evidence of inscriptions and coins the names 
of Hatim Khan and Jalaluddin Mahmud were added to the list of the sons 

of Shamsuddin Firuz. ^ 


Now we shall examine the sources from which Thomas reconstructed 
the genealogical table. Regarding Ruknuddin Kaikaus the sources 
are three, numismatic, epigraphic, and literary. His coins do 
not mention his father’s name but only the royal title of his father and 


1 JASB., 1867, 41; Initid Coinage, 45. 

2 Chronicles, 148. 3 JASB., 1873, 249; ibid., 1922, 415. 
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grandfacher.'^ So also an inscr 


iption 


of his reisn wHerein 

o 


he 


IS 


described as 

4 * 

The legend found on another inscrip- 

tion of his reign ‘‘ is supported by Anur Khusrau who in his Kiran-us-Sadain 
mentions the name of Kaikaus as a son of Bughra Khan and a brother of 
Sultan Muizzuddin Kaikobad.' The joint testimony of these threefold 
sources leaves no doubt as to his parentage. 

As Thomas himself admits, the sole authority for his including 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, king of Bengal, among the sons of Bughra Khan 

r 

IS Ibn Batuta.''* We shall examine the accounts of that African traveller in 


order to see how far it can be relied upon. Ibn Batuta calls Shamsuddin a 
son of Bughra Khan in more than one place, in his accounts of the reign of 
Sultan Ghyasuddin Tughluq,” and of the early history of Bengal prior to his 
visit in His statement on the point is as follows: 

ytij ^ 1 ^.' ^daiwJ! 


^ j 

Ui ^J| 

iJllc 


gfj b (AsixJl ^ dJufil ^laUJ tfJiJ! 

>liii 


olr ^ iiuJjJ c£jlJl dl! y iy^3 Si j 




t 4.fj) 


J| 


jli'J ClsUi 




lL>!ac 8 ^^! 


•« 







* 

Ifi , ^Ix , Ahfij <1.1 jUJI sSii ^^Ix ^ aI'as ,Ae.. ilKfli 






L <As c£iIo,Jl ^1 




ur!) 


K hU 




jT^UI oUu i£j|(i bl 


J'" ; 






r 


>1= si 


I*. 

Ml 


I 


y b y oUl y 

£ ; aAj LfAitlj OUA.W 

From the above text it emerges that Ibn Batuta had no knowledge of 
Kaikaus whom, we know from numismatic and epigraphic sources, as 


4 Chronicles, 149; ]ASB., 1867, 43; Initial Coinage, 46; Wright, IMC., II, 147; 
S. Ahmad, IMC., II, Suppl., 41. 

5 JASB., 1873, Epi-lnd-Mos., 1917-18, lo-ii. 

6 Cunningham, Arch. Stir. Ind., XV, 97-98; Chronicles, 149; JASB., 1872, 103; 
IRAS., 1873; Efi-Ind-Mos., 1917-18, 11-12. 

7 Lucknow Edn., 102; Elliot, III, 530; ]ASB., i860, 234. 

8 Chronicles, 193. 9 Elliot, III, 609. 

10 Ibn Batuta (Def. Sang.) lY, 212. 
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ruling in Bengal from 690 H" to 698 H’ " at least. The omission o£ 
Kaikaus’s name in Ibn Batuta’s accounts, wherein even Shahabuddin 
Bughra Shah with a reign period of only two years (717) 718H) is mention- 
ed, creates a justifiable doubt as to the authority of the traveller as 
regards the history of the period prior to his visit. In this connection I shall 
quote below Gibb’s English rendering of a portion of the above text (dealing 
with Ghyasuddin Bahadur, Sultan Muhammad, Ali Shah, and Fakhruddin 
of whom the last three, were his contemporaries). 

“He (meaning Ghyasuddin Bahadur) broke his promises and Sultan 
Muhammad went to war with him, put him to death, and appointed a 
relative by marriage of his OAvn as governor of that country. This man was 
put to death by the troops and the kingdom was seized by Ali Shah who 
was then in Lakhnauti. When Fakhruddin saw that the kingship had 
passed out of the hands of Nasiruddin’s descendants (he was a client of 
theirs), he revolted in Sudkawan and Bengal and made himself an indepen- 
dent ruler.” 

The following analysis of this quotation will not only strengthen the 
suspicion but also make it clear that he cannot be relied upon except, when 
otherwise corroborated even for the history of the period following 

Shamsuddin’s reign and preceding his visit; 

Firstly, Tatar Khan (or Bahrain Khan as he is called by the title con- 
ferred by Sultan Tughluq Shah) was at first something like a joint governor 
with Bahadur at Sonargaon and then its sole governor after the suppression 
of the rebellion of Bahadur. Bahrain was not killed by Ali Shah, but 
after his death the government was seized by his armour-bearer Fakhruddin 
who assumed the title of Mubarak Shah and declared independence.^" 

Secondly, Bahrain Khan wuis not related to the Sultan (Muhammad) by 
marriage, but was a foster brother and he was a governor of Sonargaon 
and not of Lakhnauti. 

Thirdly, Ali Shah succeeded Qadr Khan in the government of 
Lakhnauti and assumed independence long after the rebellion of Fakhruddin 
and not that the rebellion of Ah Shah was followed by that of Fakhruddin.'^' 

11 ]ASB., 1922, 410. 

12 JASB., 1870, 285-86; Efi-lnd-Mos., 1917-18, 13-15- 

13 Gibb., Ibn Batnta, 267-8. 14 Banerji, Bdhglar Itihas, 11 , 91. 

15 Banerji, H, lOo; Elliot, III, 242. 16 Elliot, III, 234. 

17 Banerji, H, 100-104; Bhattasali, Coins & Chronology, 9-17- 
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ibed bv Ibii Batuta to the tevolt of Fakliruddin 


predecessor namely Qadr 


descendant of Nasiruddin 


Sovereignty had long ago passed out of the hands of Nasiruddin’s 
descendants even if we accept Bahadur as a member of the Balbani familyd'^ 

All these go to show that Ibn Batuta cannot possibly be regarded as a 
dependable authority for this period of Bengal’s history. Last of all I shall 
quote here the opinion of Thomas himself as to the authenticity of Ibn 
Batuta for our period/® 

“Ibn Batuta himself was, however, by no means infallible; for instance 
on one occasion he makes Bahadur the son of Nasiruddin instead of the 
grandson (III, 179, 210; IV, 213). Dr. Lee’s version again, in omitting the 
intermediate name of Nasiruddin, skips a generation and makes Shamsuddin 
Firuz a son of Balkan, (p. 128).'” 

Since the very source of Thomas has been shown to be unreliable, the 
theory based on it ipso facto falls to the ground. I shall now state below a 
few facts which also go to strengthen my contention that Shamsuddin Firuz 
was not a Balbani kinff. 

D 

Though we have so far no knowledge of Nasiruddin Mahmud’s coins 

^ D 

or inscriptions we know from Zia Barani that he assumed the royal preroga- 
tives of Sikka and Khutha.^° Barani is supported by the coins and inscrip- 
tions of Kaikaus wherein, as we have seen above, Mahmud is called 
Sultan ibn Sultan. From the same sources we 


described as 




./U 




5 


<C>- VSl 


. , tLJL.il 


gather that Kaikaus Is 

D 

Then again Shamsuddin’s sons, 

Shahabuddin and Ghyasuddin Bahadur are described in their coins as 

...ILlv; 


cl- 


^tLlLl 


Even Nasiruddin Ibrahim son of Shamsuddin who was 
a vassal both of Tughluq Shah and of his son Muhammad Shah uses the 


epithet ^JtLL 


.1 




..(LLil for himself and 


, /LLi| 




only““ for Tughluq 


Shah and Sultan ibn Sultan~^ for Sultan Muhammad Shah. Bahadur also 
after accepting the vassalage of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq uses the 
royal pedigree both for himself and also for his suzerain In his coins. 


18 Banerji, II, 97-105. 19 Chronicles, iqy. 

20 Elliot, III, 129. 21 Chronicles, 197, 201; IMC., II, 148. 

22 JASB., 1911, NS., XVr, 699; ibid., 1922, 421. 

23 Br. Mus. coin noticed by Stapleton, JASB., 1922-424. 

24 JASB., 1911, NS., XVI, 699; Chronicles, 215; JASB., 1867, 51; ibid., 
1922, 424. 
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From the observations made above it clearly follows that the custom of 
using supererogatory adjuncts of royal descent, if any, was followed both 
for the Delhi Spiltans as well as for the Bengal Sultans. 

Now turning to the coins and inscriptions of Shamsuddin we find that 
all his coins dated from yoiFI to 722H"“ bear the inscription only. 

Thomas had no knowledge of his inscriptions, but subsequent to the publica- 
tion of his contribution we have so far come across three inscriptions of his 
reign, viz., two in Bihar dated yopFd"'' and 715^!^' respectively and 
one at Tribeni dated 7i3H“'' all of which bear the legend. 




.r 

If Shamsuddin Firuz Shah 


was a son of Bughra and a brother of Kaikaus we should expect the legend 


or at least ,.,3 ../klw-Jl m his coins or in the 




12 /' 


inscriptions of his reign. Thomas’s explanation “that he felt himself suffi- 
ciently firm in his own power to discard the supererogatory adjuncts of 
descent or relationship, and relied upon the simple affirmation of his own 
position as the Sultan could only be valid if the customary use 

of adjuncts could be found at least on his earlier coins. 

There is another suggestion which lends an additional support to my 
contention and which was first made by Rajendralal MitiT“ and which 
has been merely endorsed but not taken notice of 



Ther 


names 


of 


Thomas.'*^ 


had, Kai Khusrau, Kai 


Kaus, and Kaiumurs which are all borrowed from those of legendary and 
semi-historical Persian heroes. This family likeness again is absent in the 
names of Shamsuddin and his successors. 


Finally, a Sylhet inscription of Fdusaini period mentions one 




33 


JN" 

"" during whose reign Sylhet was conquered in 703H. The 
trustworthiness of this inscription has been established by Mr. Stapleton 
after a detailed discussion, but I differ from him when he says that 


“as the grandson of Ghyasuddin Balban he is rightly called a Dehlawi 


5 > 


I would like 


to ‘ 



that if 



the word 




Jo 


we are to mean 


25 JASB., 1922, qii; Shillong Cab. PI. X, No. 2; Chronicles, 194; IMC., II, 147; 
IMC., Supl., 41. 

26 JASB., 1873, 249; E-pi-lnd-Mos., 1917-18, 22. 

27 JASB., 1873, 250; Efi-Ind-Mos., 1917-18, 34 - 35 ; Efi-lnd., II, 291. 

28 JASB., 1870, 287; JRAS., 1893, 373; EpiAnd.-Mos., 1917-18, 33 - 34 . 

29 Chronicles, 193. 30 JASB., 1864, 580. 

3 1 Initial 


Coinage, 45. 


32 JASB., 1922, PI. IX, 413-14. 
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Dehlawi, the inscription gives a clue as to who this Shamsuddin was and 
wherefrom he came. Could it not be possible that this Shamsuddin accom- 
panied Zafar Khan with his sons, when the latter was sent by Alauddin to 
Oudh to collect boats for the passage of the Saraju river for his proposed 
march into Bengal and that Shamsuddin stayed back with his sons when 
Zafar Khan returned to Alauddin.?’*" Firuz might have come as an adven- 
turer to seek Ins fortune in Bengal as he was quite free to do it without being 
noticed by Delhi which was then passing through a great political crisis 
owing to the murder of Sultan Jalaluddm Firuz Khalji and the difl&culty of 
Alauddin in consolidating his power at Delhi. The statement of Firishta 

that Ghyasuddin Bahadur was an officer of Alauddin** * may also be considered 
in this connexion. 

I would, therefore, like to conclude with the suggestion that Shamsuddin 
Firuz Shah was an adventurer and not a member of the Balbani dynasty and 
that he wrested the throne of Bengal from the last Balbani ruler Ruknuddin 
Kaikaus between the years 6q8H and 701 Fi and founded another dynasty. 

In these circumstances, the genealogical table of the Balbani rulers 
should be revised as follows : 


Sultan Ghyasuddin Balban «/ Delhi 


Muhaniinad, {the Martyr Prince) 

Kai Khusrau (Balban’s nominee 
to the Suluinate of Delhi} 


Sultan Muizzuddin Kaikobad 
of Delhi (Balban’s successor) 

Sultan Nasiruddin 
Kaiumurs of Delhi 
(infant king ousted by 
lalaluddin Khalji] 


I 

Mahmud, Bughra rvhan 
Governor of Bengal till Balban’s death 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud of Bengal 


Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikaus 
0/ Bengal, ousted and poss- 
ibly killed by Shamsuddin 
Fnuz Dehlawi between 
658H and 70 1 H 


Abdul Majed Khan 


33 Elliot, III, 152-53. 


34 Briggs, I, 406. 


Some Old Coins Re-Discussed 


I 


The Coins of Vlrasiniha 

» 

In his article entitled ‘Numismatic Notes and Novelties’ in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), p. 308, Mr. Vincent 
Smith has described a gold coin found in the Gorakhp'ur District, which he 
ascribes to a king named Virasiriiharama. This coin is -8^' in diameter and 



weigns 34 grains 


It has on the obv 


erse a two-line legend in Nagarl 


characters which Smith read as (i) Srlmad-Vtra (2) Simha Rama and on the 
reverse the figure of the seated LaksmT^ resembling that on the coins of the 
Kalacuri, Candella and Gahadvala kings. As no king of the name Vlra- 
simharama is known from the genealogical lists of the Kalacuri, Candella, 
Rathod or Cauhan dynasties, Smith regarded this coin as a ouzzle. 

The puzzle is solely due to a mistake in the decipherment of the 
legend, which has not been noticed so far. The facsimile of the coin printed 
m PI. XXXVIII of the aforementioned volume of the JASB., clearly shows 

the legend to be Snmad-Virasirnharaya. The \:ist aksara, which is a little 
cramped for want of space, is clearly ya. Raya is plainly derived from the 
Sanskrit rdjan meaning a king. The coin is therefore of the king Virasimha. 

As the reverse type is a close imitation of the Laksml type introduced 
by the Kalacuri king Gahgeyadeva, the coin cannot be earlier than the nth 
century A.D. The form of s in sft of the legend shows that it cannot be 

. til^i centut)^ A.D. We can therefore identify him with the 
king Virasirnha of the Kacchapaghata dynasty of Nalapura who is . known 


from a copper-plate grant" dated Vikrama Samvat 1177 (A.D. 1120 



1 Rao Bahadur K. N, Dikshit who has referred to this coin in his article 
‘A Gold Coin of Virasimha’ {JRASB, for 1936, Num. Supph No. XLVI, p. 25) 
thinks that the figure is that of a male deity, holding cakra and gada in the hands. 
He takes the deity to be Visnu. These weapons arc not cleat. Tire signs mav 
be intended to represent lotuses which appear clear on .some coins of Gangeyadeva 
(see Cunningham’s CMI.^ PL VIII, No. i). As stated above, the figure closely 
resembles that on Gahgeya’s coins, which is unanimously taken to be a representa- 
tion of the goddess Laksmi. The use of the jewelled girdle leaves no doubt that 
the figure was meant to represent a female deity, 

2 Journal of the American Oriental Society^ vol. VI, pp. 542ff. 
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Recently another gold, coin of this king has come to hglit.^ • It is a 


smaller coin •45''' in diameter and 13-8 grains in weight. It is thus a 
quarter-suvarna. It belongs to a different type as it has the legend Srlmad- 

Vlrasimhadeva on the obverse and the figure of a horseman on the reverse. 

% 

Rao Bahadur Dikshit thought that the two kings were not identical, be- 
cause the com of Vu-asimharama(?) was found in the Gorakhpur District 
while that of Virasimhadeva comes from Gwalior. He has however con- 
ceded that both the kings belong to the same period, uiz.^ the iith or 12th 
century A.D. We have now seen that there is practically no difference in 
the names of the two kings, the title rdya being substituted by deva on the 


smaller coin. 


type 


the period issued coins of more than one type. We have, for instance, gold 


type 


the same king Hallaksanavarman of the Candella dynasty.. In the present 
case both the types are no doubt in gold, but that is not a sufficient reason 
for denying the identity of the two kings.'‘ The difference in provenance 
can be easily accounted for, since coins are aften found far away from the 
territory in which they were current. 


II 


The Coins of Vatsadaman 


D 


Rap 


Journal of 


I 


900, pp. i23ff. Recently another 


Mr 


Numismatic Chronicle, Fifth Series, Vol. XVII (i937)> p* 99 


Both 


end 


Vatsaddmandrdyana along the edge in characters of about the 8th 

century A.D. on the obverse and the figure of the god Visnu trampling 
demons on the reverse. Rapson thought that the figure represented Vis,nu 
in his Van nana or Dwarf incarnation. He also thought it possible that this 
name Vamana could be restored in the legend Srl-Vatsa-vdmana-. The 
coin figured by Mr. Allan has however the legend SrT-Vatsadamanarayana 
quite clear. Besides, the figure on the reverse appears more like that of 
Varaha than of Vamana. It is well known that in all representations of 

3 JRASB., for 1936, Num. Suppl. No. XL VI, pp. 2^^. 

4 It is well known that in an earlier age several Gupta kings issued gold coins 
of different types. 
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Vamana^ or rather those o£ Trivikrania, the right or the left foot is raised 


up to measure heaven. Here both the feet are put down with a demon 


trampled under each. I take the ligure to be that of the Varaha or Boar 
incarnudon of Visnu. It bears * close resemblance to that of the colossal 
boar in one of the caves ■ at -Udayagiri. The god appears to be four-armed 
on these coins. The lower proper left hand is placed on the knee and per- 
haps supports the Earth goddess who is imperfectly seen in this specimen. 
The upper left arm is cut out. The lower right hand is placed on the hip 
like that of the Udayagiri colossus, while the upper-right hand holds a 
discus. 

As Rapson has already stated, the style of the Nagari legend and the 
type connect this coin with the Adivardha drammas of the Pratihara Bhoja 1 . 
The figure of the Boar is much better executed on these coins than on those 
of Bhoja. It also differs in certain respects from the figure on the latter 
coins, but there is no doubt that it was the prototype from which Bhoja’s 
drammas were imitated. 

The reverse type ‘a cow suckling its calf’ was apparently suggested by the 
king’ 's name Vatsadaman. Rapson drew attention to an inscription^ at Kaman 
in the Bharatpur State which mentions a prince named Vatsadaman of 
the Surasena dynasty. He has also noted that the Nagari letters of the 
inscription and the coin are not very dissimilar. But he thought that this was 

that prince with the striker of the com. Since then 


identify 


another inscription" 


dynasty 


1012 (A.D. 055) 


found at Bayana in the same State of Bharatpur which has been pub- 

R. D. Banerji. It mentions some later princes of 


Mr 


the dynasty who owned allegiance to the Pratiharas of Kanauj. A third 
stone inscription^ from Kaman recently edited by me mentions inter alia a 
gift of some drammas made by the illustrious Bhojadeva who is none other 
than the well known emperor Bhoja I of the Pratihara dynasty. There is 
no doubt therefore that the princes of the 5 urasena dynasty who were ruling 

4 

over Kaman, Bayana and the adjoining country had submitted to Bhoja. 


1 The figure cannot be a representation o£ Vamana who usually appears as a 
dwarf with an umbrella over his head, receiving a gift from Bali. By Vamana, 
Rapson perhaps meant Trivikrama. 

2 Ind. Ant,, vol. X, pp. 34 ff. 

3 Ef. Ind., vol. XXII, pp. 120 ff. 
t Ibid., vol. XIV, pp. 329 ff. 


MARCH, 1942 
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The Kaman stone inscription of the reign of Vatsadaman, however, does 
not mention any suzerain and probably belongs to a Citne anterior to the 
establishment of the Pratiharas at Kanauj. It is not dated, but on paleo- 
graphic grounds it was referred by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraii to about the 
eighth century A.D. These coins of Vatsadaman are interesting as furnish- 
ing a proto-type of Bhoja’s Adivaraha drammas. Both these types of coins 
contain a representation of Visnu’s Boar incarnation and the legends on 
them clearly indicate that the strikers identified themselves with that god. 

The reverse type 
Three gold coins with 
Mr. Ajit Ghose,® the legend on 

This Voppa is identified with 
Guhilot dynasty. The third coin was struck by a king named Kasava 

(Kesava) who is otherwise unknown. 

V. V. Mirashi 


two of them is SrT-Voppa or ^rT-Voppara)a. 
knoa, the founder of the Guhilaputra or 


f a cow suckling its calf was continued in Rajputana. 
this reverse type have been published. According to 


5 Four silver coins of the Sassanian type with the legend Sri-Dama, which 
were found in the Pichore Pargana of die Gwalior State, have been described by 
R. D. Banerji in the An. Rep., ASl. for 1931 -14, pp. 255ff. It is not known if this 
Daman belonged to the Surasena dynasty. 

6 Num. Chronicle, for 1933, pp. 139 If- 



Rayamukuta’s Patron 


In this note, it is proposed to discuss 


Hazr 


views 


H.O 


XVII, 


442 


on a problem discussed by us simultaneously 


pp. 456 


Hazra 


theory o£ the late Dr. H. P. ^astrl,^ which is apparently untenable and 
in doing so he has almost fully stated the difficulties involved. Unfortu- 


Hazra 


the 


of the Smrtiratnahara. Verses 3-6 of the Introduction constitute one single 


sentence and verse 7 is a separate sentence. The 

^ (v. 3), which has three dependen 

following verses viz. 


pal sentence is 




(v. 5, is from the root cf'=r ) 


if (v . 6) 

The second clause (v. 4) runs, according to Dr. Hazra s proposed 
(p. 450), as follows: 


and 


I •y J 

ingenuity can correctly fit in the name or its substitute in 

the gap, introducing it, as Dr. Hazra ^would do, most abruptly without the 
remotest relation with verse 7 below; neither can it be replaced here by a 
pronoun ( ), as Dr. Hazra seems to suggest. Besides, the appositional 

rase where the word 



sounds wrong 


both in grammar and 


)rd : of the last line of 

^ft^rra: of the. first line of verse 3, 
rhetoric. The only natural 
evance and co2:encv of meaning’ 


I Dr. 5 astri first propounded his theory of a revival of Sanskritic culture in 
Bengal, after a dark age of the preceding two centuries, under Rayamukta patro- 
nised by Raja Ganes'a and his son in his Presidential Address at the 8th Literary 
Conference at {vide Sahitya Parisat Patrika, vol. 21, p. 270; 15th glory of 

Bengal; also ib., vol. 36, p. 16 and Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss., R.A.S.B., vol. Ill (Smrti), 
Introd., p. xx). His interpretation of the verses of the Smrtiratnahdra is almost the 
same as that of Dr. Hazra (Sahitya Parisat Patrika, vol. 38, p. 60), only he did not 
bring in Brhaspati in verse 4. 




Rayamukuta s Patron 


makes it impossible to identify with the verse running (as 

guessed by us): — 



Dr. Hazra’s arguments against the natural construction of the above 
verses (p. 44^)’ rest of his speculations in his paper, lack soundness. 

He proceeds on the wrong assumption that the ‘Gaudadhipa’ of the earlier 
works of Rayamukuta is identical with the ‘Gaudavanivasava’ of the 
Padacandrika. They apparently refer to different Muslim rulers of Bengal, 
obviously not named by the author, the last one proving now to be the 
famous Barbak Shah. Moreover, there was nothing to prevent a scholar, 
patronised by a chief, petty or big, from joining academic contests (cf. 

and winning laurels in the royal court. 

We should mention here that the name of Raya Rajyadhara’s father 

reads in the manuscript of the Smrtiratnahdra clearly as ‘J^g^datta’ and 

not Jagadanta’ — ‘tta’ in v. 6 exactly agrees with ‘tta’ of the words 

agamattato in v. 7. The late Dr. Sastrl gave the correct reading in his 

Bengali paper, though the misreading (‘Jagadanta’) was inadvertently 

printed in the Descriptive Catalogue. Dr. Hazra failed, moreover, 

to notice that the title Raya-Rajyadhara’, like ‘Rayamukutamani’ is too 
petty for a paramount ruler. 


Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 
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ANANDA RANGA PILLAR ‘PEPYS’ OF FRENCH INDIA, by 

Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari, m.a., Professor, Annamalai University. 


Madras, 1940 


During the 


past few years Prof. Srinivasachari contributed to the 


Journal of Indian Histo 


M 


Ranga Pillai (1736-1761).’ Those articles form the core of the valuable work 
under review. The author says, “The matter has been modified and supple- 
mented in places so as to form a continuous' narrative of the events The 

narrative of the Diarist has been kept up as the central core of the book; 

while notices of the Diarist and his other records made by several sene- 

- o 

rations of scholars at Pondicherry and elsewhere have also been useful.” As 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan points out. Prof. Srinivasachari has described the 
story of French India “with a breadth of detail and v,/'ith fresh material 
which lift the narrative above the level of a mere compendium of Pillai’s 
entries in his Diary.” Those who intend to utilise Pillai’s Diary as a source 
of South Indian history must constantly refer to Prof. Srinivasachari’s notes. 
General readers will find in this compact, well-written book an interesting 
and authoritative account of the struggle waged by Dupleix, Bussy and 
Lally for the possession of India. 

In the Introduction we find a short biography of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 
The Diarist’s life was necessarily affected by the dramatic struggle of which 
he gives us so interesting a picture. The narrative is enriched by a portrait 


J 


In chapter I the author 


gives a detailed account of the vicissitudes through which the Diary passed 
to the stage of its translation into English under the auspices of the Govern- 


Madr 


period 1736? 


entries are very brief. Chapter III introduces us to La Bourdonnais. Sir 
Shaffat Ahmad’s remark on this scene deserves to be quoted: “The whole 
forms a picture of which the lights might have been given by Rembrandt, 


but the outline would have required the force and vigour of Michael 
Angelo.” Chapter IV gives a vivid account of the capture of Madras. 
Chapters V-VI deal with the French attacks on Fort St. David and Chapter 




Reviews 


Cuddalore and Pondicherry. Chapters Vlll-Xi 


Chanda Sahib, 

I dropped down 


In 


patheti 


career: the way in which he faced odds, his desperate search for allies. 
Filial remarks, ‘'How can the Governor expect success when all his actions 
are unjust? Victory will attend him only when his heart is right. (Decem- 
ber 7, 1753) 


and 


De Leyrit. Chapter XVI deals with Bussy. Of the dramatic developments 
narrated in Chapter XVII the invasion of the Carnatic by the Marathas is 
perhaps the most interesting. The next two chapters describe Lally s des- 
perate attempt to save the situation. Chapter XX closes with the 
the Diarist and the fall of Pondicherry. 


death 


The book contains a vety exhaustive Index and a valuable map of 


Pondicherry and the neighbouring country. 


A. C. Banerjee 


RGVEDASAMHITA with the commentary of Sayanacarya vol. III. 

(6-8 mandalas), Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona, 

The authorities of the Vedic Research Institute of the Tilak 
Maharastra University are to be congratulated on the publication of the 
third volume of the Commentary of Sayana on the Rgveda. The standard 
of scholarship which guided the editors in the two earlier volumes has 
been happily maintained in the present volume too. The lovers of Vedic 
studies will have genuine reasons to "be thankful to the learned writers for 
their very laborious and careful editing of the text of Sayana which has 
been the very gateway of Vedic interpretation. We need not repeat all 
what we have said in praise of this work in course of the review of two 
earlier volumes In the pages of this journal. In spite of misprints which 
unfortunately crept in this work it will for a long time remain the 
standard edition of the monumental work of Sayana. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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THE PRTHVIRAJAVIJAYA OF JAYANAKA, with the Com- 
mentary of Jonaraja; edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gaurishankar H. 
Ojha and the late Pandit Chandradhar Sharma Guleri; published by 
Dr. G. H. Ojha, Ajmer, 1941; pages 44-11-1-314. 

The Prthutmjavijaya, doubtfully ascribed to Jayanaka who possibly 
belonged to Kashmir, is a remarkable mahakavya, very valuable for the 
history of the Imperial Cahamanas (Cauhans) of Sakambharl (Sambhar) and 
Ajayanieru (Ajmer). A Ms. of the work with Jonaraja’s commentary 
was discovered by Biihler in 1876 in Kashmir. He published an account 


Report of a tom in search of Sanskrit Mss 


in 


Rajputana and Central India, 1877, p 


April-May, 1878, p. 94. The contents of the poem were discussed by 


Morrison in Vienna Or. lourn 


I 


893, pp 


H 


J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 259-81. The work was then edited by S. K. 


Belvalkar in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, No. 228 (1914-22). Unfortu- 
nately there is no reference in the short preface of the work under review 
to the edition of Belvalkar and the paper of Morrison. 

No other Ms. of the Prthvirdjavijaya excepting the one discovered by 
Biihler has as yet come to light. Biihler’s Ms. is again mutilated and 
incomplete. The work was apparently composed in the period A.D. 
1 191-92, the dates of the first and second battles of Tarain, in order to 
immortalise the great victory of the Cahamana king Prthviraja III (c. 1179“ 
92 A.D.) over the Muslim invader Muiz-uddin Muhammad bin Sam in 
the first battle of Tarain. In Canto X, it actually introduces the Gori 
Ghuri, belonging to Ghur), lord of the land of Gar j ana ( = Ghazna) who 
is said to have sent a messenger to the court of the Cahamana king. It is 
however a matter of regret that the Ms. abruptly breaks towards the end 
of Canto XII and that the following Cantos dealing with Prthviraja s 
victory, which was apparently th 

The poor condition of the 
the editors extremely difficult. 


Ms. has necessarily rendered 


Pandit 


done 


the work. They have attempted to restore the text wherever possible with 


commentary and 


and the commentary 


piled 


by them is also exhaustive and useful. It is however unfortunate that the 



8o 
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editors have not dealt with the historical materials furnished by the poem 
by way of an introduction and have not appended an index to the volume. 

Like all Indian kavyas (including the drsyakavyas) dealing with histori' 
cal themes, the Prthvlrdjavijaya also contains an amount of unhistorical, 
imaginary or legendary element. Cantos LII dealing with the origin of 
the Cahamana dynasty, Canto IV introducing a Vidyadhara, Canto XI, 
verses 25-104 representing PrthvTraja as an incarnation of Ramacandra and 
referring to his love for a lady who was Tilottama in her previous birth, etc.. 


apparently fall in the above category. But on comparison with the known 
facts of Cahamana history, it has been found that the poem contains a very 
considerable amount of historical truth. As was long ago pointed out by 
Buhler, the genealogy and general history of the Cahamanas as given in this 
work contradicts Cand’s Prthlrdy-rdso in every particular, but agree remark- 
ably with epigrapiiic evidences. Cand’s work may have had more poetic 
elements even in the original, but it appears to have received additions in 

succeeding ages. 

It would be out of place to discuss here the history of the Cahamanas 
as given in the Prthvlrdjavijaya. But a point regarding the history of the 


deserves 


P 


refers to the marriage of Somesvara, father of the hero, while he was at the 
court of Caulukya Kumarapala (c. 114173 A.D.), with the daughter of the 
Tripurl-purandara, i.e., the lord of Tripurl. The commentary says that 
Somesvara married KarpuradevI, daughter of Tejala. Sarda in his account 


{J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 277) gives 


the name of KarpuradevI 


father 


as 


Acalaraja. Just to introduce the illustrious family to which the hero’s 
mother belongs, the poet, as do the authors of the Kalacuri epigraphs, 
begins with the mythical account of Candra, his son Budha and Kartavirya 
Arjuna surnamed ICalicuri (of which the author attempts a fantastic expla- 
nation), after whom the family was known as Kalicuri = Kalacuri. The 
Kalacuri kings are said to have grown powerful in the Kali age. The author 
then gives an account of a very great Kalacuri king of Tiripuri, named 
Sahasika (verses 95-112, possibly also the lost verses upto the end of the 
Canto). Now, the question is : who is this great Kalacuri king Sahasika 


app 


one of the 


of Tripurl and who again is Tejala or Acalaraja, 
former’s successors.? 

In this connection, a verse, the text of which is lost but the commen- 

* 

tary with the exception of the beginning is preserved, appears to be very 
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interesting. The commentary runs : (very probably 

as suggested by the editors) i% 3 RI^faW 

II Thus the Kalacun king Sahasika of Tripuri 
offered his kingdom as gumdaksina to his gurM, the ascetic Vamadeva, 


and went out on a di 


gvzjaya 


A few years hack, on quite different 
grounds, I suggested {I.H.Q., XIV, p. qy) that the 5 aiva ascetic 
Vamasambhu was the spiritual guide of Kalacun Karna 
A.D.) and that, that is why he is the first king to have been called 



1041-7 


^Jfpr'TT^TgRTcf 


in the Kalacun records. 



s regards the secular titles 


of Vamadeva in inscriptions, I may now add that a ^aiva priest is called 
Paramahhattdraka Vimalahimbhu or °Mva in the Mamdapur inscription of 
^aka 1172; see Fleet, CII., Ill, p. 17, n. 3.] It is therefore very probable 
that the Kalacun king Sahasika of Tripuri mentioned in the Prthvmja- 
vijaya is no other thafi Karna, one of the* greatest amongst ancient Indian 
conquerors. This reference to an ascetic Vamadeva as 


the 


guru 


of 


Kalacuri king supported by the evidence of the Malkapur inscription sug- 
gesting that the Kalacuri kings worshipped the 5 aiva saint Vamasambhu 
for over 200 years apparently goes against the suggestion of Prof. V. V. 
Mirashi that Vamadeva of the passage in Kalacuri 


eighth century 


Kalacuri king called Vainaraja. As 


records refers to an 
Somesvara’s marriage took place when he was at the court of Kumarapala 
(c. iiqi'73 A.D.) and as PrthvTraja III was born some time before the death 


of Vigraharaja IV (c. 1153-64 A.D.), it is possible that 



Tri'p 


mi~ 


f>urandara = Tejala or Acalaraja, the poem refers to Gaya Karna (c. 1125- 
55 A.D.), grandson of Karna. 

The early Cahamanas were apparently feudatories of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj. Durlabharaja I (about the first half of the ninth century A.D.) 
who claims to have conquered Gauda (Canto V, v. 20) tints seems to have 
fought for the Pratiharas against the Pala king, possibly Devapala (c. 815- 
54 A.D.) Guvaka II (about the end of the ninth century A.D.) gave his 
sister Kalavati in marriage to a Kanauj king who was apparently a Prati- 
hara, possibly Mahendrapala I (c. 8qo-pio A.D.). 

The volume under review will no doubt be received favourably by all 
students of Rajput historic 


Dines Chandra Sircar 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1942 
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SRIMADBHAGAVADGTTA with Sarvatobhadra of Rajanaka Rama- 
kantha. Edited by T. R. Chintamani M.A., .Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in 

Sanskrit, University of Madras, 1941. 

BHAGAVAD-GITaRTHAPRAKA^IKA of ^rT Upanisad-Brabma 


with text. Edited by the Pandits of the Adyar Library. The Adyar 
Library, Adyar, 1941 


These two volumes constitute a welcome addition to the 



getical 


literature on the Bhagavadgita in spite of the fact that even the published 

portion of the existing literature is already extensive. The first of these 

contains a critical edition of Raniakantha’s commenta^ based on five manus- 
cripts. four of which belong to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

of Poona and one to the India Office Library of London. Three of the 
manuscripts are written in Nagari and two in Sarada indicating that the 
latter were copied in Kashmir where the author of the commentary lived 
and wrote. A long and learned introduction draws attention to the charac- 
teristic features of the philosophical views of the commentator as revealed in 
the commentary, k also points out the textual differences from the Vulgate 

noticed in the so-called Kashmirian recension of the GiU after comparing 

different commentators like Ramakantha, Abhi- 


the texts adopted 

navagupta and Bhaskara, the work of the last of whom still exists in the 
form of a manuscript in the possession of the learned editor. The views of 
Dr. Schrader that the Gltahhdsya of Sankara was unknown in Kashmir up 
to the end of the loth century and that Ramakantha and Abhinavagupta 


were completely ignorant of the vulgate text of the Gtta have been success- 
fully refuted by the learned editor with the help of appropriate extracts 

quoted from the commentaries of Ramakantha and Bhaskara. 

Chronologically this appears to be the third of the hitherto-known 
commentaries on the Gltd written by a Kashmirian. It is, howevei, the 
earliest published commentaiy of Kashmir, though the credit of first publi- 
cation of the v/ork accidentally goes to the Anandasrama of Poona, which 
published an edition when the present edition was, it is stated, ‘half through 
the press.’ Fortunately the latter containing as it does die results of the 
collation of five manuscripts and enough accessory matter in the form of a 
scholarly introduction and two indices, one, of the ardhas of the text and 

the other, of the citations in the commentary, is not a mere ‘duplication 

% 

of the former.’ But it must have to be confessed that more often than not, 
it is the dilatoriness of scholarly institutions that encourages other publish- 
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ing concerns to steal a march over them. And in the present case the 
University edition is claimed to have been ready for the press as early as 

could not be 


1935, but due to various circumstances the actual printing 
taken up till 1939/ and presumably finished before the middle of 1941. 

The "second volume under review is the concluding volume of the 
attractive senes of Upanisads published by the Adyar Library with the 
commentary of Upainisad-Brahma-Yogin. The reason for including the 
Bhagavadgltd in the series is that it is also regarded as an Upanisad. The 
present volume unlike its predecessors in the series has no indices and no 
variants are recorded. In fact no reference is made to the manuscript mate- 
rial utilised for .the edition. No attempt is made to bring out the special 
features of the commentary, if any. Instead, we have a long introduction 
by Prof. C. Cunhan Raja, which principally discusses the problem of the 
extent and nature of *text of the Gitd. 

“The Gita’, according to the Professor, “is a unit and serves the 
varying needs of a suffering humanity. It is an indivisible whole, a unit.” 


CiNTAHARAN ChAKRAVARTI 


SELECT ASOKAN EPIGRAPHS (with annotations) 



Prof. 


Sachchidananda Bhattacharya, Chuckervertty Chatterjee & Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta, 1941. pp. xiv-f-82. 


The royal edicts of Asoka (dhamma-lip 


ka himself calls them) 


form a distinctly \aluable set in the whole range of Indian epigraphs, not 
only because of their being the earliest among those that we have been able 
to decipher so far but also for the fact that they present before us the image 
of an emperor with an earnest solicitude for the well-being (kaydna) of his 
own subjects and of the whole mankind. Whether engraved on living 
rocks or on stone pillars set up for the purpose, these edicts are the words 
of the emperor himself, spoken with a sincerity and emotion that betray 
the ring of a genuine feeling and here in these epigraphs we have an inde- 
lible picture of the emperor’s mind and personality, almost in the sense of 


a modern biography, 
these edicts may be 
standpoint of practic 


lofty ideal of Dhamma-vijaya, as inculcated in 


1 for the visionary, impossible 
Yet, it should be remembered 


in these 

and conflict that it was this great emperor, who, for the first 
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time in world’s history, realised the horrors of war and, to strike the evil 


order 


•an 


order embracing mankind. James Prinsep, by deciphering the script m 


which the edicts 


ade 


throiio-h his own words. Since then there have been various studies on the 
epigraphs and their author and there is quite a fair amount of literature on 

Asoka. 

In this short and handy volume Prof. Bhattacharya has given us seveial 



ace. 


selected epigraphs of Asoka in translation along with notes. For this 
study he has selected only those that speak of definite ■ events in the career 
of the emperor and has arranged them in the order in which, the events took 

In his translation he follows the text of Hultzsch as presented in 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I, which is no doubt a standard 
work. The present book is very largely in the nature of a compilation, 
but the author has shown his power of judgment and has not hesitated to 
reject the interpretation of Hultzsch, where it has been found obviously 
unsatisfactory, in favour of more plausible ones, put forward by other autho- 
rities. The author is frank to confess that he cannot claim any originality 

^ « - * 


for his work. 


credit 


and 


different 


4 

The work under notice does not aspire to be a new or scholarly 
presentation of Asoka or of his edicts and a critical review in the usual 
sense is not possible in this case. The book, as the author professes, is 


under 


There 


We 


for such popular studies on Asoka and on his edicts, as it is proper and 
appropriate that the emperor’s own words should reach the public as well as 
the common student. Only those epigraphs, that speak of the events in 
the life of the emperor have been selected for this compilation, 
remember, however, that Asoka was a unique personality in the history 
of the world and a complete picture of his mind and individuality is not 
possible unless we have an acquaintance with all the epigraphs where mate- 
rials of such a nature are available. As for example, without a knowledge 
of the two separate Kaliiiga edicts the emperor’s solicitude for the good of 
the people loses its sincere and fervent tone. In our opinion hence, every 
epigraph bringing out one or other aspect of the special traits of his 


should have been included 


this 


The notes are 
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helpful no doubt, but in a work, avowedly meant for the beginners the 


long discussions ar 

o 


O 


sure to prove tiresome and superfluous and the space 
should have been better utilised if a gist of all the edicts had been appended 
to the volume for a better understanding of the man and his mission. 


S. K. Sakaswati 


THE GREAT BAHAMANI WAZIR MAHMUD GAWAN, by 

H. K. Sherwani, M.A. (Oxon.), Osmania University, Haidarabad. 
Kitabistaii, Allahabad, 1942. 

Professor H. K. Sherwani has written many learned papers on the 
Bahamani kings, and earned a well deserved reputation as a historian. 
Now he has presented to us his book entitled, “The Great Bahamani 
Wazir Mahmud Gawan”. 

This great personality has so far remained obscure because the histori- 
cal material regarding him is scanty and scattered. To thread together the 
disjointed fragments of information into a continuous sketch on scientific 
lines is no easy task. The author deserves praise not only for making use 
of the valuable contemporary sources (Appendix A) but for handling the 
material with sound judgment and scholarship. He steers clearly and never 
gets lost in the mazes of controversy, yet he marshalls in full the evidence 
for both sides on the disputed points. 

The book under review starts with an introduction covering 20 pages, 
giving us a picture of India about the middle of the 15th century, touch- 

I 

ing the kingdoms of Delhi, Gujrat, Malwa and some other states. It has 
8 chapters with ample footnotes, and even the location of towns and villages 
IS punctiliously given. Needless to say, the book displays on every page 
the author’s thorough grasp of the subject of which he has an unrivalled 
knowledge. 

Our only regret is that the author has not given a detailed account 
of the famous Madrassa of Mahmud Gawan and its working; not more 
than a page is devoted to it. A map illustrating the extent of the empire 
or explaining the campaigns would have enhanced the value of the book. 
However, the book is well got up and provided with a useful index. It 
is a real pleasure to handle and read it. 


K. Sajun Lal 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. V, pt. 4 

P. K. Code. — A Rare Manuscript of the Vedabhasyasara of Bhattop 
Diksita. The ms. described in the note is a commentary on the Rgveda 

by Bliatmji DTksita, the well-known author of the SiddhantaAaumudi. 

$ 

The commentator professes to have based his work on the V edabhdsy a 
of Sayanacarya, but his discussions are found to be essentially gramma- 
tical. It is not known whether this ms. in p folios is a complete work 
by Itself or is a fragment of a larger commentary. 

VIadhava Krishna Sarma. — Date of Madhavasarasvati: Its hearing on 
the dates of Rdmacandra and Vitthala — Neiu light on the much debated 
date of Madhusudana Sarasvati. The ms. of a work by Madhava- 
sarasvati, entitled Prakriydsudha, a commentary on the Sanskrit 
grammar Prakriyakaumudl of Ramacandra is found deposited in the 
Adyar Library. Ramacandra is known to have flourished in the latter 
half of the 14th century and his grammar had been commented upon 
by his grandson Vitthala in the first half of the 15th century. From 
the fact that this commentary of Vitthala, called Prasada has been 
drawn upon in the Prakriydsudha, as pointed out here, and also from the 
details given in other works of Madhavasarasvati, he is assigned to the 
latter half of the 15th century. Rupa Gasvamin, “the flourishing 
period” of whose literary activity falls between 1533 and 1550 A.C. 


ascribes in his Padydvati t 


Madh 


Madhusud 


a 


Sarasvati 


also mentions his o;uru as bearing the name of Madhava. The writer 

c? & 

of the note is inclined to identify these Madhavas. 

Serial Publications. — rThe following pieces continue in this issue. 
Asvaldyanagrhyasutra with Devasvdmibhdsya. 

Jlvdnandanam of Anandardya Alakhin. 

Sarngltaratndkara with the commentaries of Caturakallindtha and 

4 

Sirnhabhupdla. 

&n Pdncardtraraksd of Vedanta DeAka. 

Nydyakusumdnjali of Udayandcdrya. 

Apastam basmrti. 

Vaisnavopanisads — (Garuda Up. and Gopdlatdpanl f/p. translated Into 
English). 
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Acyutarayahhyudaya of Rdjanatha Dindirna. 

AlambanaparJksa and Vrtti of Dmnaga with the Commentary of 
Dharmapdla (translated into English). 

Annals of Oriental Researchj vol. VI (1941-42), p ut 1 
K. Ramakrishnayya. — Dravidian Phonetics. 

P. Krishnan Nair. — Dhvanydloka — Identity of Authorship. In this 
article in Malayalani evidence has been adduced from works like the 
Locana, Vyaktiviveka, Kdvyamlmdrnsd and Abhinavahharatl to show 
that both the Kdrikd and the Vrtti of the Dhvanydloka are by 
Anandavardhanacary a . 

C. Kunhan otes on Kalidasa: (i) The Bharatavakya in the 

Mdlavikdgnimitra. (2) Allusions to Agnimitra in the Works of 
Kalidasa. (3) Titles of the Works of Kalidasa. 

V. Raghavan. — Minor Works wrongly ascribed to Adi Sankara. The 
Sarvaveddntasiddhdntasarasarngraha is not a composition of the great 
^ahkaracarya. Its author is Sadananda, who lived in the latter half 
of the 15th century. The Prabodhasudhakara also is not a work of 
Sankara, its author being one Daivajna Siiryapandita of the i6th 
century. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. Cl, no. 3 (September 1941) 

W. Ruben. — The Krsnacarita in the Harivamsa and certain Purdnas. The 

• « • • * 

purpose of the paper is to show that the original supplement {k.hild) to 
the Mahdhhdrata was much shorter than the Khila Harivarnsa now 

current 

H. M. Johnson. — Grains of Medieval India. The different kinds of 
grains described here are found mentioned in the works of the Jain 
authors Nemicandra and Hemacandra. 

Journal of the Benares Hindu University, vol. VI, nos. 2-3 

Brajendusundar Banerjee. — The Daughter s Son in the Bengal School of 
Hindu Law. The position of the daughter’s son in respect of his right 
of succession as recognised in treatises of the Bengal School of Smrti 
has been discussed in the paper. 

Rama Dhari Singh. — Social, Economic and Cultural Life in the Republics 
of Ancient India. 
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of provinces grown under the Sultans of Delhi and the 


system 


of 


administration prevalent there. 
A. S. Altekar. — The Conceptm 


and Ideals 


Education in Ancient 


India. Discussions have been introduced and Sanskrit texts quoted to 
show that “infusion of a spirit of piety and religiousness, formation of 


character, development of personality, inculcation of civic and social 
duties, promotion of social efficiency by the proper training of the 
rising generation in different branches of knowledge and the preserva- 
tion and spread of national culture may be described as the chief aims 

and ideals of ancient Indian education.” 

R. B. Pandey. — Atharvavedic Conception of the Motherland. The wide 
earth in the hymns of the Atharvaveda, with people and organisations, 
and flora and fauna, producing the necessities of life, possessed of rivers 
and mountains is conceived as mother ( ^TT^T )., 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XXVII, part, IV (December, 1941) 


Water 


On Garuda. 


from Mandalay in Patna Museum 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XVII, 1941 


Cittapdvan Court-poet of 


f Jaip 


Works — hetiueen A.D 


6yo and 


ijoo 


Jounal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. VI, nos. 1 & 2 (1941) 


Akalahka has been assigned to the 8th century A.C. 


Journal of the Music Academy, Madras, vol. XI, pts. I-IV 

T. V. SuBBA Rao. — Karnataka Composers. The Dasakuta singers of 
Karnataka are said to have contributed much to the development of 
the Kirtana variety of emotional songs. Of the many important Dasa- 
kuta composers, some of whom became also teachers of Vedanta and 
Bhaktimarga, Acalanandadasa, Naraharl Tirtha, ^rlpadaraja, and Vyasa- 
raya have been dealt with In this paper. 
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B. SiTARAMA Rao. — Sri Purandara Dasa. This discourse given on the day 

O J 

celebrated in honour of Purandara Dasa, the o-reatest of the Dasakutas 
of Karnataka stresses the importance of the religious movement of the 
Dasas as preaching the Bhakti cult in the country, 
r. L. Venkatarama Iyer. — The Scheme of 72 Melas in Carnatic Music. 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi. — Caturdandi in Karnata Music. 

G. H. Ranade. — The Nail's Song in the Prelude to the Ahhijhmasakuntala 
of Kalidasa. The writer thinks that the Raga concept was in vogue in 
the days of Kalidasa and that the Natl’s song in the drama Abhijhdna- 
sakuntala had been cast in the ‘Sarang' Raga. 

D O 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. VII, No. 2 (1941) 

M. E. AND D, H. Gordon. — The Rock Engravings of the Middle Indus. 
A number of rocks situated in an area surrounding a stretch of the 
Middle Indus near the Attock Bridge shows a mass of miscellaneous 
engravings — human and animal figures, bullock carts, various symbols 
and inscriptions in Kharosthl. The engravings which are very crude 
in workmanship and the two inscriptions which read respectively 
a-so-ra-ti-re-(te) and (ra)-sa-pa-la'Sa suggest their dates in the early Saka 
period near about the beginning of the Christian era. 

S. N. ChakravarTI. — The Sohgaura Co-gfer-plate Inscription. The ins- 
cription containing four lines of writing in Brahml character has been 
edited with comments, 

P. C. Sengupta. — Time Indications in the Baudhdyana Srautasutra. Dis- 
cussions in the paper lead to the conclusion that “the mean date for 
the Baudhayana rules for sacrifices should be taken as the year 

887-86 B.C.” 

R. C. Majumdar. — Some Dates in the Pdla and Sena Period. Doubts have 
been expressed about the correctness of the dates of the following ins- 
criptions as read by previous scholars; 

0 Nalanda C. P. of Devapala, (2) Jayanagara Image Ins. of Madana- 

f 

pala, (3) Bajilpur Sadafiva Image Ins. of Gopala III, (4) Barrackpur 
C. P. of Vijayasena, (5) Two Imadpur Image Ins. of Mahlpala. 
The dates found in the first three inscriptions have been read afresh 

and corrected. 

12 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1942 
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Journal of the Sind Historical Society, vol. V, No. 4 (February, 1942) 

B. D. Mirchandani . — Some References to Sind in a Chinese Work of the 
i^th Century. 

N. N. Billimoria — Was Akbar Literate? The paper concludes Akbar 
not only knew Persian, but could also follow Arabic, Sanskrit and 

Hindi.” 


Journal of the Thailand Research Scciety, vol. XXXIII, pb. II 

(November, 1941) 

J. J. DE Campos. — The Origin of the Tikal. The term tical still in use in 
Thailand to designate the Thai unit of currency baht is connected 
with the Peguan tical which again is an adaptation of the Indian term 
tanka called taka in Bengal. 


Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, 

vol. XIV, part II (December, 1941) 


Radha Kumud Mookerji. 
India. Details of the v 


Asp 




in Ancient 


the Indian educational 


yth century A.C. as can be gathered from the records left by Hiuen 
Tsang and I-tsing have been given in the paper. The points discussed 
include the curriculum of study followed in the University of Nalanda 
and the agricultural operations carried out for its maintenance. 


Vasudeva S. Agra.'W ala.— Trade and 


P 


Paninis Asta- 


dhydyi. Terms used and practices referred to in Panini’s Sutras show 
that he was acquainted with a wide sphere of trading and commercial 
activities of the people of his time. 

Kalidasa. Kalidasa is assigned to the 


B. S. Upadhyaya. 




Gupta period between A.C. 375 and 445. 

P. K. Acharya. — Maya Architecture of Central America. Maya is the 
master architect mentioned in Indian literature and several treatises on 
architecture are ascribed , to him. The Mauryan buildings are sup- 
posed to have been constructed according to the principles laid down 
by the Maya school. Several structures discovered in Maya settlement 
of Central America also lead to the supposition that they were con- 
nected with the same Indian school of architecture. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. X, part 4 (January, 1942) 

A. G. Pawar. — Nadir Shah. — From Some Original English Records. The 
(description of events in Intdia, Persia and Afghanistan, as they occurred 
or as they were reported to the English, and put in record in letters 
and diaries throws much light on the life and history of Nadir Shah. 


New Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, No. 12 (March, 1942) 

SadasHIVA L. Katre. — Sastratattvanirnaya: The Works and its Author. 
The Sdstratattvanirnaya is a metrical work in Sanskrit by Nilakantha 
Gore composed in Benares about a centuiy ago for the refutation of the 
doctrines of Christianity and the defence of the tenets of Hinduism. 
Contents of the work have been described and an account of the 
author’s conversion to Christianity afterwards has been given. 
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A Short History of the Origin a.ncl Eise 

of the Sikhs 


Introductory 


Hakikat-i Bina Wa 


(Modey 


No 


k 


was 


written two years after the conquest of Multan by Timur Shah 


Abdali, or in other words, in 1783. The work has been ascribed to Timur 
Shah himself, and, as such, must be regarded as one of considerable im- 
portance. Timur Shah was the governor of the Panjab for about one year, 
from May 1757 to April 1758 and must have had an intimate knowledge 
of all his father’s adventures in Hindusthan. It will thus be seen that, 
so far as the history of the Sikh struggle for independence in its most 
intense phase, as well as the history of the Panjab in general, from after 
the days of Nadir Shah, is concerned, the Hakikat must be regarded as 
one of the most authoritative sources of information, particularly as it 

provides us with contemporary Afghan evidence. It is sketchy no doubt 
and sometimes skips over important details ^but, nevertheless, its corrobo- 
rative value IS great. On the whole, it is a sober and accurate record and 
tallies in essentials with authorities like Mishkin. But it has one great 
defect. It does not give us a single date and the chronology of events 

narrated in the work has to be gathered from other sources. 

Unfortunately, however, it appears that, so far as the earlier phases of 
Sikh history are concerned, the author had no reliable evidence to guide 
him, and his narrative is marred by obvious confusions and chronological 
absurdities. As will appear from the translation that follows, our author 
splits the career of Guru Tegh Bahadur into two parts- — the first ending with 
his discomfiture at the hands of the Faujdars of Aurangzib and his flight to 
the jungly tract between Shahjahanabad and Lahore; and the second begin- 
ning with his journey to Shahjahanabad after the accession of Bahadur 
Shah to the throne of Delhi and ending with his death. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur was executed in 1675, whereas Bahadur Shah ascended the throne 
after Aurangzib’s death in 1707, and thus it is clear that our author has 
mnrk n mnfusion between Guru Teg-h Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh, 
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who, as we know from other sources, hah actually accompanied Bahadur 
Shah to Delhi after the battle of Jajau, in which also he had participated in 
the new Emperor’s favour. Similarly, the reforms that Guru Gobind Singh 
introduced in 1699, bringing the Khalsa into existence, are brought down 
to the reign of Bahadur Shah and are attributed to Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
No doubt, it sometimes does happen that a more distinguished successor 
appropriates so completely the work begun by a predecessor that, in course 
of time, no evidence regarding the contributions of the latter remains avail- 
able, but, in this instance, the confusion of our author, is so patent that no 


such explanation seems called for. 

Again, it will be seen that the Hakikat places practically the whole of 
the active career of Guru Gobind Singh in the reign of Bahadur Shah, 


ality 


reign 


between 


the adventures of Guru Gobind Singh and those of Banda. The military 
exploits of Banda are marked by a gap and thus falls into two distinct 
periods — the earlier in the reign of Bahadur Shah and the later in the reign 
of Farrukh-siyar. Bahadur Shah returned from his Rajputaiia campaign to 
chastise Banda and not Guru Gobind Singh, who was then dead, and it 
is obvious that our author has foisted the earlier adventures of Banda on 
Guru Gobind Singh. 

But the curious thing is that if this is borne in mind and the necessary 
corrections effected, the account of the Hakikat agrees, on the whole, 
tolerably well with what we get from other sources. It is, no doubt, 
true that, in the matter of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s differences with 
Auraiigzib’s Government, the Hakikat does not agree with the accepted 
Sikh tradition but it should be remembered that in doing so it does not 
stand alone. That there was another tradition with regard to the matter, 
similar to that which our author narrates, is clearly proved by the remarks 
of Ghulam Husain in his Siyar-ul-mutakhkharin^ as also by some of the 
Sikh SakhtsS' In short, considering the fact that with regard 


to the history of the earlier phases of Sikhism, we are constantly 
handicapped by the dearth of reliable records, we think that, inspite of its 
confusions and palpable errors, the Hakikat, if used with caution, might 
yet be of some value to us. 


1 English translation, R. Cambray & Co., voL I, p. 85. 

2 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 593. 
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Hakikat 


•din 


Muhammad Babur Padshah, a man, belonging to the Khatri clan, a well- 
known class among the Hindus, serv'ed as an accountant. God had given 
him the attributes of a saint. Giving up the ways of eatning he chose the 


and became famous in the name of Nanak 


He intro- 


duced 


many men assembled around him and became believers in him. He also 
wrote a book on the unity of the Godhead and the book is known as the 
Granth. And always being absorbed in the remembrance of God 


having in his mind joy and intoxication, 


day 


and 

A 


musician named Mardana was always present before him. Whatever 


Nanak wrote in Panjabi 


N anal 


Now 


Ndnakpanthis 


'S 


Nanak 


in the garb of faqirs and they sang the exalting sayings of Nanak 
daily rite when four watches of the night still remained and playe( 


ir idiom as Sabad. On the 
devotee, in seclusion, in the 


Rabdb, and they called those sayings in 
whole, Nanak passed his whole life like 
worship of God. In his religion there is 
Mussalmans, nay, they have practically no prejudice against any nation 


very 


death of Nanak 


a 


named 


and 


Nanak 


first 


basis of their lives’ work 


world 


and not to reckon anything as different from God. 


After 


Das, and after him Ram Das, and after him Arjun, and after him 


and 


on the masnad to direct (the followers), 
followers grew largely in number. In d 


the 




IS 


called Sikh. In the time of Tegh Bahadur 


Nanak, sat 
dievers and 
; equivalent 

id ( ) 

1 assembled 


around him. 


It was the reign of His Majesty, whose place is in heaven.® Orders 
were issued to the Subahdars and Faujdars for applying themselves to the 

3 Evidently Aurangzib is meant. 
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of the true religion and. to destroy 


the 


performance of the injunctions 
temples and the idols of the opposed party and the rebellious (i.e., the 
unbelievers). If the officers did not follow the principles of the Shariat 


•Sadur 


they were dismissed. And every year the Sadr-ul 
presence the ecclesiastical and civil officers, placed in their hands the authori- 
tative books and asked the meaning of (passages from) them. If they could 
explain the thing properly according to its true essence it was all right, 


P 


When 


people assembling (around Tegh Bahadur) 


orders 


the faith of the Zamindars in Tegh Bahadur, reached the 
were issued to the effect: “If, as previously, like the poor 
Ndnakfanthl faqirs, you live peacefully in a corner, no harm will befall 
you. On the contrary, alms, suitable for your maintenance in the style of 
faqirs, would be given to you from the State treasury, just as in the case of 
other prayer-offering groups, ‘In tl 
foes are all alike i' But the horses 


free dinner-table of mine friends 


and 


retinue that you have gathered in your places of worship must be removed.'’ 


Accordingly, the Faujdar of Sarhind intimated this order 



Tegh 


Bahadur). 


discipl 


Tegh Bahadur said defiantly : “We are faqirs; what God 


wh;J^ should 
harm usi 


? We are living in our own shelters, whv should 


you 




ended 


and Tegh Bahadur was driven out of i 
Tegh Bahadur took up his residence 
hiahanabad and Lahore and passed his 


between 


The 


o 


had brought with him were destroyed 


The believers came to him stealthilv and 


He turned his own favourites into (so many) mad men; for example, some- 
times a horse was put before him and shot at with his own hands. Some- 


and 


“Who 


reach Guru Nanak?” The said man came. 


Wdh-puru, and stood before him, and 


.1 


Bahadur) fired 


and killed 


His 


And 


died in the hands of Guru Tegh Bahadur was called Shahidi 


and their descendants 


and the 


by the followers were divided into three shares 


:he first 

share was given to the descendants of Nanak who were called Sahibzadah ; 
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N anal' 


as the Bhallah 


and the second share was given to them, and the third share was fixed 


the name of the Shahidi Singhs. 


mad 


and 


of the increase in the belief of the illiterates. As for example, the Sikhs were 


told 


c c 


Now it seems, rather it is ordained, that the hawks must be hunted 


by the sparrows”; that is, disgrace will reach the nobles from the lowly 
tribes and this the disciples regarded as a glad tidings for them. It was 
ordered: ‘‘You should now wear weapons, and worship iron and love it, 


because 

became 


For this reason, »t 


Whoever 


ever tribe, don’t have any prejudice against him and without any supersti- 


Now 


by the name of dal he called the whole nation by the name of the KhMsah 


The reason for this was that when the order 


Sharif ah A came, they decided 


a 


We 


are the essence of the whole world.” 
adopt some sign which will distingu 


told 


^ah; nay, we 
‘‘You should 
)s. Men cut 


don’t lessen vour beards and don 


hatred 


hairs of your armpit and other parts.” 

for the hubble-bubble; they call hubble-bubble by the name of heserah. 
And they call bhang by the ) 
sukh means dram. And they 
There are no women in their t 


and in the Hindi 


drew 


From those who keep women a tax 


taken 


Every 


one 


of 


them has many beautiful boys with him. Every one of the boys is a horse- 
man and a matchlockman and is well-dressed. They serve their masters 


and at night they themselves are served by their masters, 
death, they become their heirs, owners of their troops and 


And 


to their position. 


Muazzim 


i i 


You 


will become Padshah.” In the reign of His Majesty, whose place is in 
Heaven, that is, Bahadur Shah, who was called Sultan Muazzim as a 
Prince, Tegh Bahadur came to Shahjahanabad, and the Emperor, according 
to his promise, gave him a grant of a few villages for his expenses. Again 
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he weriE to Lahore and men in large batches began to come to him and 
many Zamindars and poor men and rogues of that district entered the 

4 

ranks of his disciples. In a few days Tegh Bahadur attained a perfect posi- 
tion and and the manner of the foundation of a new religion was mani- 
fested. Every one among the Hindus, whether he was a Khatri, the prin- 
cipal among them (Sikhs), or a Jat, who are numerous in that country, and 
carpenters, blacksmiths, cultivators, grain-grocers, businessmen, all came 
and said: “I am becoming a Sikh of the Guru.” Then some sweets were 
requisitioned and he signalled a man to get up and perform ardas / The 
man read something in the Panjabi language. This they called ardas! It 
seems that they heard the word ‘arzdsad ) from the mouth of the 

Mughals and they made this into ardas." And after that a sword, or a 
dagger or a knife or anything of the class of weapons was placed in those 
sweets and KolT, Jat and persons wearing the sacred thread, all ate it 
together. And what was left was called farsad. In their idiom farsad is 
equivalent of tabarruk ( ), In place of saldm ‘alaik (peace be upon 

you) they said, “Wdh-guru ka Fatah.” (Lord’s be the victory). In the time 
of battle they always uttered the word “Wah-guru” . When they drew the 
the reins of their horses they uttered “Wah, wdh” and dishevelled the hairs 
of their heads. 

At last in a few days Tegh Bahadur died and Gobind sat in his place 
and began to create troubles. The Faujdars of that side wanted to remove 
the troubles. Gobind also became ready with his party and began to harass 
the towns and villages and took to plunder. He also began to plunder the 
parganahs. In two or three battles they became victorious. Gobind reached 
the tract of Doab which is a well-known place in the sarkdr of Lahore and 
one side of which is attached to the northern hills, of which the Rajahs are 
subordinate and tributary to that Faujdar. And there is a place named 
Makhowal which he fortified and a crowd of horsemen and foot-soldiers 



4 Ardas means supplication. Specifically it means the prayer which the Sikhs 
repeat after the completion of the morning and evening obligatory divine services 
and of the uninterrupted reading or chanting of the Granth Sahib. (Macauliffe, 
The Sikh Religion, vol. V. pp. 331, 332). 
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was released, otherwise he was killed. And the Sikhs promulgated the path 
of robbery wherever they were in the Subali of Lahore. 

In the meanwhile, ■’ Bahadur Shah became ready for the proper chastise- 


ment of Rajah Jay Singh and 


offences on their 
river Narbada the 


part 


had 


Rajah Ajit Singh because some 
come to light. At the time of crossing the 


JL 

of the Rana. The Rana regarded the arrival of these two men, none of 
whom had ever come to his city, and who, on the other hand, had tried to 
devastate his countty'’ according to the orders of the Padshah, as a gracious 
p-ood fortune, and married two of his daughters with the two Raiahs. The 


city 


3 


which is the capital of that country, and just below the side of which Jay- 


■5 


where 


bringing them into occupation, wanted to give proper punishment to these 


two Rajahs.'’ 

(About this time) the news of this occurrence (in the Panjab) reached 

the holy ears and the Emperor himself turned tow'ards that country. Strong 

« 

troops had already started. One or two battles they fought like heroes. 

4 

Guru Gobind fled and took shelter in the hills. And wherever Sikhs were 
found, orders were to the effect that they were to be killed without ques- 
tion. The Sikhs, cutting the hairs of their head without any hesitation, 
began' to merge themselves with the people, and hid themselves in the 
work of cultivation. Excepting the place of Makhowal, where Guru Gobind 
lived, Sikhs were to be found nowhere in the whole Subah; even if they 
were, they passed their days like Ndnakfanthl faqirs. For several months 
Gobind Singh fought with die Faujdar of the Doab from the crude fort 
which he had built at Makhowal. At last, his provisions diminished, his 
men deserted, and one night among the nights, Gobind fled away. And, 
nominating one man in his place, kept him engaged in war and said: 
“Entering into negotiations for peace, hand over the place to them and say, 
“I am Gobind Singh.” Accordingly in this manner, the envoy came 
out of the fort and said : “Gobind Smgh wants promise of safety and 
is giving up the place.” When the Faujdar heard this, he asked whether 


5 The construction of the sentence is such that a literal translation has not 
been possible. 

6 The reference here is, no doubt, to Bahadur Shah’s second invasion of 
Rajputana which took place in lyio. (Ii-vine, Latin Mughals, vol, I, pp. 71-73)- 
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he was accepting Islam, otherwise it would be seen where he would remain 
living. He did not agree. The Faujdar’s men continued the fight, captured 
the fort and imprisoned the man whom he (Gobind) had stationed there. 
Under the impression that Gobind Singh had been captured drums of re- 
joicing were beaten. When they (Faujdar’s men) brought him before the 
Faujdar and interrogated him, it was learnt that the man, who had been 
aptured, was an impostor. The Faujdar asked: “Why 


He said : “For saving the life of the Guru I did this, so that I may die but 
my Guru will live.’’^ The Faujdar then and there sent him to the house of 
hell. After that the Sikhs, in every parganah, at intervals of one or two 


two 


bailees and plundered the merchants and the travellers. They also attacked 
helpless villages. When the news of these disturbances reached the Faujdar, 
diey were hunted out and wherever found killed and those that remained 

cut their hairs and became merged in the people (in general). 


In this manner the time of Farrukh-siyar came. 


In the 


reign 


of Farrukh-siyar a Sikh named Banda made his appearance and in the very 
beginning he started robbery and opened his hands in looting the villages. 
Wazir Khan, the Governor of Sarhind, being helpless, sent a petition to the 
Emperor detailing these events. The Faujdar of the Doab was ordered to 
bring proper chastisement. When the Faujdar pursued them they fled in 
other directions; many sorts of men assembled around him and things came 
to such a pass that the Faujdar and the inhabitants all became helpless. 
When many plunderers assembled together they destroyed many people. 
And when the Faujdar reached near them they disappeared among the 
people and Banda fled to the hilly country. When his troops became more 
powerful he went towards the jungle. 

at every kos, Banda together with his party, his horsemen and foot-soldiers 
arrived at the Qasbah Talwarry, which was at a distance of six halts from 
Shahjahanabad. Before this news came out, he again returned towards 
Sarhind. At that time the 
with the Barah Sayyids. As they were famous for bravery they wrote to 


Once taking a direct route, halting 


W aziri 


7 According to Sikh tradition this incident happened at Chanikaur and not 
at Makhowal. According to Macauliffe, Sant Singh was the name of the man who 

Singh, clothed him in his 
armour, and seated him in the upper room he was about to vacate.” Macauliffe, 
op, at., vol. V, p, I go. 


was left in the fort. “Tlie Guru gave his plume to Sant 
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the Subahhar of Lahore to the effect: “So long as you do not capture this 
Kafir you will, have no place in this darbar; on the contrary, it will be a 
cause of offence on your part.” Abdus Samad Khan was the Subahdar of 
that place. He kept as his Wazir a man from Afghanistan, who was the 


Padshahzada of Turan and who was ; 


1 


Muhammad 


Amin Khan, father of Nawab Itimad-ud-daulah Qamruddin Khan, and 
maintained as servants with him many Mughals of Afghanistan. He sent 
all these men to uproot the party, .(Banda’s) and driving him from the 
whole Subah again forced him into the Dodb; all ingress and egress was 
stopped and he was reduced to the extremity of hopelessness. But the order 
of the Sayyids to capture the scoundrel came again and again, and at last 

after a year he' was captured and many people were killed in these battles. 

# 

A crude fort, which is called ahaddi in Hindi, was made strong and a gun 

o Do 

of tamarind wood was made and used for a long time and at last it burst. 
After the cutting off of provisions (attempts were made) to tempt the Sikhs 
towards Islam but they refused. Till at last all were captured. Binding 
their necks with chains and putting them on camels (they) sent them to the 
Emperor’s darbdr. One thousand six hundred men came to Shahjahanabad 
with Banda. 

The Emperor’s order was issued to keep them prisoners in the yard of 
the Kotwdli. And every day a batch of one hundred was brought out and 
each was told that if he became a Mussalmaii he would be released, (but) 
they never agreed and every one was killed. In these discussions if there 
was delay, the Sikhs used to tell the executioner: “Oh cuckold! make 
haste; my companions have gone and I am waiting.” Till one day, at the 
time of killing a boy who v^as thirteen years old and who was very beauti- 
ful, the Kotwdl stopped (the executioner) and, calling him to his presence', 

4 > 

said : “I am acknowledging you as my son, and applying to the Emperor. 


I am reprieving your 


death sentence. 


) ) 


Although he was 


vigorously 


pressed, he did not agree and said;' “Kill me quickly.” For one day the 
execution was kept m abeyance arid the news was taken to the Emperor. 

4 

Orders were issued that if he embraced Islam his death sentence might be 
pardoned. Otherwise, “to kill the serpent and let go its young ones Is not 
the work of wise men,” as Shaikh Sadi said. At last, he, too, was killed. 

religion got the punish- 


the votaries) of this bad religion got 
From morning till sunset the men of the city 
came for this show; especially the inhabitants of the tracts near about, who 


deeds 
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had suffered much in the hands of these men, came and became very pleased 

4 

and expressed their detestation of them; and offered prayers for the Emperor. 
In this manner the turn of Banda, the evil-doer, came. He was taken over 
the whole town and drums were beaten and afterwards he was killed in front 
of the Kotwdli yard. Taking the order of the Emperor those Sikhs, who 
were shopkeepers and grocers in the city, took the death body of Banda out- 


side the city, near Barahpalah, which is a well-known place. The reason for 
this name is that the water of the rains went by that place like a flood, and 
for heavy rains the road for cominu and syoing; was closed. Over that ditch, 

O O C/ 

that is the path of the flood, a bridge was built with bricks and stones with 
twelve porches for the water to pass, and for this reason it was called Barah- 
palah. In' the, Hindi language Jasr (j^) is the name of bridge. In short, in 
that place, in black earth, the black-hearted man v/as interred.® Now the 
Sikhs go there at intervals of eight days. Nawab Abdus Samad Khan, as 
a reward for this quick service, got a mansah of 6qoo, a bedecked fdlki, 
elephants, horses, ornament of gold, jewels worn in the turban, a turban 
bedecked with gold, upper garment, a pearl necklace, and a few parganahs 
as jdgir in the province of the Paiijab. During his governorship the ad- 
ministration reached perfection and the leading Zamindars paid their due 
tributes and presented their own daughters as presents. After this, for some 
time, the trouble from the Sikhs was entirely absent. 

After the death of Abdus Samad Khan the Suhahddri of Lahore was 
given to his son Zakariya Khan and his marriage was settled at Shahjahana- 
bad with the sister of Nawab Itimad-ud-daulah Qamruddin Khan and he 
was given the title of Khan Bahadur. And the people in his days became 
very much contented, the price of grains became very low, the sepoys had 
enjoyment of life, and men passed their days in ease and safety. Thieves 
and robbers became extinct. From Kabul to Lahore and from Lahore to 
Shahjahanabad the business of buying and selling of the luerchants was very 
brisk. Many of the learned and the scholars, and the saints got daily and 
monthly stipends. Twenty thousand horsemen, Mughal and Hindusthani, 
ivere always attached to his stirrup. Nobody was allowed to go beyond his 


8 


March 


• ^ ' / \ / 
Banda himself was cxeaited together with his son on the 19th of June, 1716 (N.S.). 

The letter written by John Surman and Edward Stephenson to the Governor and 

Council of Fort William in Bengal explains the motive for this dfday. (Ganda Singly, 
Banda Singh Bahadur, pp. 224-234). 
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proper limits and everybody, in proper manners and right path, remained 
steady and dutiful. A wonderful tune passed, which, for the people of 
Lahore, is memorable. 


Nadir 


Many letters came from the Khan Bahadur to the darbar to the effect that 

# 


reinforcements should be sent so th 
of Kabul, but there was hesitation. 


■5 


Nadir reached 


Khaibar. The Khan Bahadur wrote that as Nadir Shah had crossed the 


Khaibar he could do nothing. Nobody 


The 


more 


should 


& 


tion .would become critical, Khan Dauran said: “The Turanis are all con- 

% 

federates and false news come; if Nadir really come, I shall lead the 
horsemen.” At last, the Afghan officers closed the Khaibar Pass, which 
was a very strong place, and petitioned to the Emperor but without result. 


Nadir Shah 


Without 


The said 


Nadir 


men in an unknown way in such a manner that the whole Varakjye clan 


w 


decimated. The children and women became prisoners in the hand 


Qizilbasf 


Nadir 


the' river of Attock. Coming out with his troops the Khan Bahadur pre- 
pared for war. The Mughals, who were with him, sr 


“It is known 


Nadir 


Nadi 


The 


better that you stand aside, or go over to 
Bahadur accepted none of these proposals. In the meantime terms came 
from Nadir Shah to the effect: “You are a Mussalman and the inhabi- 
tants of this country are very pleased with you; I want that you are not 
harmed in any way. If you give me passage I will go to Hindusthan.~ If 


defeated 


God. But when I return you would not put opposition.” 


:ply 


Khan Bahadur said: “If no harm befalls my country and if my prestige 

Accordingly, when the Shah came near, 


does 


NSdir 


and Lahore remained in the hands of the Khan Bahadur. He had two sons, 


one Yahiya Khan and the second Iqtadar-ud-daulah. 


10 


Nadir Shah wanted 


% 

^ The mnniisci'ipt is blurred here and could not be deciphered, 
lo According to other authorities the name of the secomi son was Haji^atullah 
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the younger son to be his companion,, gave him the title of Shah Nawaz 
Khan, took him with himself and finished the affair of Hinousthan. On 
his way back also Nadir Shah came to Lahore and treated the Khan 
Bahadur well. He had an intention of attackins; Nur Muhammad Latti. 

LJ 

Again, he took Shah Nawaz Khan with him and finished the operation. 
Because of this coming and going of the troops of Nadir Shah the Khan 
Bahadur could no longer maiiitain his authority as previously. The Sikhs 
began to make their appearance in some villages where they had concealed 
themselves and had been passing their time in obscurity. Wherever they 
found weak officers, on them they began to play their hands in the way of 
theft. 

Near about this time the Khan Bahadur died.“ His sons were the 
sons of the sister of the Wazir Nawab QamruddTn Khan, and the daughter 
of Nawab Qamruddm Khan also was married to the elder son Yahiya 
Khan . The sanacl of the Subahdari was sent in his (Yahiya Khan’s) name 
from the darbdr. Shah Nawaz Khan was very insolent and a shedder of 
blood from his boyhood and his bravery was very great. Especially, the 
companionship of Nadir Shah increased his insolence two-fold, and bad 
ideas got way in his head. The rule of the elder brother was not liked by 
him. When the Sikhs found the position in the city like this, they began 
their old game. When Yahiya Khan wanted to chastise them and sent 
troops (for the purpose) Shah Nawaz Khan used secretly to write to the 

Sikhs : 


“You hold on with perseverance,” and by an air of friendliness 
made the Mughal Sardars .(favourably) inclined towards himself. Once he 
took the responsibility for the urgent business of the Sikhs in his own 
hands and entered into their midst. The Sikhs, with pleasure, became his 
companions and Shah Nawaz Khan began to plunder the Subah exten- 
sively. Again, there was a compromise between the two brothers. In the 
meantime most of the places were given in writing to the Sikhs and he 
(Shah Nawaz Khan) began to keep his hair and after this, bringing the 
Mughals to his side, openly engaged in war against his brother. In the 
city of Lahore lines of entrenchment and other preparations for war were 
made complete. At last Shah Nawaz Khan was victorious and after a great 
struggle Yahiya Khan was captured and made nrisoner. He took the 


Khan. The Khan liahaciiir had also a third son named Mir Biiqi. (Sarkar, Vail of 
the Mughal Empire, vol. I, p, ipi). 

II This wa.s in 1745 A.D. 
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SMhahclari wtliout any partnership and created an excellent army of the 
foreign Mughals. 

Nawab QamruddTn Khan was dissatisfied for the sake of his daughter 
and did not grant the Sanad of the Suhahddri. Without the imperial 
Sanad Shah Nawaz Khan occupied the whole Subah, together with the 


Stibah of Multan. He chose a strange path, and wu-ecklessness and sheddin; 




of blood he made into a habit. He erected a fort for sitting in darhar like 

where the emperors themselves 


the eiffht-towered fort of 

c> 



used to sit, and the Sarddrs were ordered to remain standing (before him). 
He again turned his attention towards uprooting the Sikhs. When a Sikh 
was brought before him his belly was cut in his presence -and sometimes 
his brain was taken out by driving a nail (into his head) and kept preserved 
in his presence. If any Sikh was brought prisoner at the time when he 
was engaged in eating, he asked that Ins bladder be extracted and brought, 

and according to his orders, the executioner took it out and put it on his 

\ 

tray, and he went on eating his food with pleasure. He never hesitated in 
ordering executions. If any of the inhabitants of the city brought to him 

any complaint, he, without any thought, ordered both to be killed. If 
any mother complained to him about her son, that he did not look after 
her, then he would give signal for the execution of the son before her eyes. 
When he (the son) was taken to the place of execution and the mother 

began to cry, he ordered the executioner to kill both of them. He gave the 

of his 

perambulations, he went to the place where he had kept his brother a 
prisoner and said : “My mind desires that I root out the two eyes of my 
elder brother.” ■ The sound of these words reached the ears of Yahiya 
Khan and he felt extremely worried and helpless. He used to weep before 
everybody and ask for a remedy. By chance a free maid-servant, who 
brought him his food, said : “I will take you out by seating you on the 
food tray.” She did this at the time of return (by putting him) in place 
of the plates and dishes used in eating. A few horses had been kept ready 
near that house. At the fall of night he got on horse-back and rode forty 


revenues of the Panjab to the foreign troops. One day, in course 


koses of 


way 


in course of the night. On the 


second day Shah Nawaz 
Khan got this news. Many searches were made but without result. In 

course of‘ five days Yahiya Khan reached Shahjahanabad. 

Near about this time the report of the coming of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 

s 

which had not yet been heard, became current in quarters on the side of 
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Kabul. Shah Nawaz Khan wrote many letters asking him to come this 
way so that the two together might conquer Hinciusthan. Ahmad Shah 
agreed and started towards Kabul. At that tune he kept up his corres- 
pondence with friendly moderation and Shah Nawaz Khan thought that 
he would rule and that he would finish all his great tasks with this man as 
his collaborator; and giving him the office of a great Subah he would make 
him agree to his proposal. Ahmad Shah began to send him letters of 
friendship and such others that were likely to cement the friendship, so that, 
with his friendship it might be easy for him to cross the river at Attock. 
When he had crossed the river easily Shah Nawaz Khan sent an envoy to 
inform him that it was all well that he had come according to his call, 
“Now let us march towards Hindusthan. If God pleases, after winning 


office of the Wazir 
1 imnerial duties.” 


In 


reply he (Ahmad Shah) said : “God has given me power and I am not 
inclined towards help from anybody. He who will come to my service 


thinking 


However, to 

’ He 


conquer countries and to rule as Emperor is written in my destiny. 

rout tlie tracts from Qandahar to Herat and 

wrote to Shah Nawaz: “If you obey me, an 

A 

extensive country will be given to you.” The darwesh Shah Sabir, in whom 
he (Ahmad Shah) had much faith, and who was a man given over to piety 
and contemplation, was sent with the envoy to make this offer. 


When 


Nawaz 


the air of pride, was at once upset, and he said : “I shall be the Emperor, 
I gave Ahmad Shah the passage to coine here.” Shah Sabir said: “God 
has given him the kingdom; you make it your duty to obey him and you 
will be given the post of the Wazir.” Shah Nawaz Khan angrily 


said : 


C ( 


mad 


Higl 


will receive the fruits of your actions.” Shah Sabir said: “God the 
will make you fall down from your position and I shall see.” His (Shah 
Nawaz’s) pride within him made him say: “I am presently making you 


fall from your position 


1 ) 


(accordin 


hands and feet were bound, an iron chain was stuck in his neck, a dog was 
brought and tied to Shah Sabir’s neck, stones were pelted at him, and he 

4 

was made to roll on the ground. And he said: “The punishment for 

Say 


done 


Shah Sabir was told 


cc 
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N 


He 


laid: “Unquestionably Ahmad Shah is the Emperot and y 


/OU w 


ill le; 


tve 


abend 


for war and arranged .the lines of entrenchment around the city 


However, this news reached Ahmad Shah. Immediately leavino- his 

j o 

camp he advanced in three days the distance of twelve days, reached the 
vicinity of Lahore and camped there. Shah Nawaz Khan made preparations 

There 

were twelve thousand foreign horsemen, who belonged to his own clan, 
and every one of whom had arms of silver and golden weapons of war, and 
horses from China, Arabia and Turkey, who tore even cannons to pieces, 
together with proper and sufficient accoutrements of war. The people of 
Lahore used to say that even in the days of the Khan Bahadur such a 
number of foreign Mughals with such accoutrements did never ass'emble 
together. But inspite of this the decree of Providence was that, without any 
battle and without any firing of guns, the men fled in course of the night. 
From whichever entrenchment Shah Nawaz Khan took information he 
found that the men had fled. Being helpless he, too, leaving his things, 
treasury, arsenal and attendants, and getting on a swift camel, being un- 
successful, put his feet on the field of decline. In five days he reached 



5 


without 


into the hands of the Sikhs with their equipments and some of the Zamln- 
dars, who had received wealth and property, began to behave in the manner 
of the Sikhs. The affair of Ahmad Shah lingered on. Shah Nawaz Khan 
had Shah Sabir killed, together with the dog, in his presence at die 
time he fled. And also, when Ahmad Shah again fled towards Lahore, 
being defeated in Hinduschan, a portion of his equipments fell into the 
hands of the Zamindars, and, in every pargaiiah, manufacturing arms of 
war, they occupied some of the villages. Itimad-ud-daulah Nawab 
Qamruddhi Khan Bahadur died In this battle,^’* and on his son, Nawab 
Muin-ul-Mulk, who had performed many deeds of valour and to whose 
firmness the victory over Ahmad Shah was due, the Subahdari of Lahore, 
Multan, Kabul and Tattah was conferred. He pursued Ahmad Shah 

12 This is a restoration; the manuscript is here stained* 

13 This battle was fought at Manupur, a village ten miles north-west of 
Sarhind, in March, 1748* For details sec Sir J. N. Sarkar*s Fall of the Mughal 
Empire, vol. I, pp. 220-230. 
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got the title of Rustam-i-Hind. Ahmad Shah fled towards 


Qandah 


Rust a 


m 


■H 


and the Sikh trouble 


began. In this opportunity the Sikhs assembled together and began to 


fight the Faujdars. Rustam-i-Hind used to employ his crack 


plunder 


troops 

^ M: 


to 


came as prisoners and were executed. At intervals -of one or two months - 
his troops attacked them. Though the scoundrels did not possess the 
strength for war, still they left nothing undone to harm the parganahs and 


to commit robbery. When 


them, in pursuance of 


their old practice, they took shelter under the Zamindars and some went 
towards Kohistan. After the return of the troops they again stealthily 


began their depredations. 


Mughals brought their severed heads 


and got 


prizes 


Mulk himself, under 


a horse and after going five or six koses, sent the horsemen to those tracts 
whereform he got news about the Sikhs. Reaching there unexpectedly the 


killed fmost oT them and 


/ 


Mulk 


Mu in 
epted 




♦ 

4 

position of cultivators. In this 


two 


years passed., Ahmad Shah 


upon Muin-ul-Mulk. It was the reign of 


Mirza Ahmad Shah and 


^ ► I ’ 

Nothing in the way of preparation was done from the central Government. 

• 4 I « * « 

Ahmad Shah came near and Rustam-i-Hind fought with him for five 
months and was afterwards defeated. Ahmad Shah 


reached 


and 


p 

took away all the weapons and equipments of war. Though he had ex- 
perienced various exhibitions of warlike skill (on the part of Muin-ul-Mulk] 

he did not put his hand on his honour and gave him the Subahdm of 

♦ < * 

Lahore on his (Ahmad Shah’s) behalf and the whole auintry remained as 
before . 


these troubles the Sikhs again assembled tog 
Nawaz Khan reached the borders of Multan 


In the 



♦ * 

passing through the Lakhi jungle, and because of the quarrel 
between the Iranis and the Turanis, Safdar Jung issued dat Sanad of the 
Subahdm of Lahore in the name of Shah Nawaz Khan. And of the 
Qalaqchi Mughals, who -were at Lahore, some fled barehanded and joined 


N awaz 


He secretly wrote to the 


Sikhs : 


iC 


You briiiff trouble and harm to the Subah of Lahore.” 


mad 
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men one single hint is enough. The Sikhs scattered themselves here and 


there and roamed about, saying: “Shah Nawaz, Shah Nawaz.” Rustam- 
i-Hind himself remained at Lahore for subduing the. Sikhs and sent an army 
under the generalship of his Dewan Rajah Kaura Mai Khatri against 
Shah Nawaz Khan. Shah Nawaz Khan fought with bravery, and after 


Rustam- 


woundine several Mushals with his own hands, died. 


The ambition of 


Rustam-i-Hind doubled itself. Safdar Jung again sent a Sanad in the name 
of Nasir Khan, the Subahdar of Kabul. Nasir Khan came cowards 


■Hind 


In 


course 


of these troubles the business of uprooting the Sikhs could not be proceeded 
with. But up to that time no distinct place was in their occupation. They 


lived scattered in 


bb 


two 


thousand 


horsemen remained scattered throughout the Subah and, wherever one or 
two hundred assembled, troubles began and they again fled. No month 


passed in which ten or twenty severed heads of Sikhs were not brought to 


city 


■Hind accidentally died 


regent 


The 


two groups, one Mughal and the other Hindus 


thani. One was against the other. The Begum sided more with the 


Hindusthaiiis. 


became the owner of the country. 


the Mughals became dissatisfied, drove 
n named Bihkari Khan the regent, and 
The Beffum wrote to Ahmad Shah det 


ing the actual events. Ahmad Shah sent troops to Lahore under Sardar 
Zaman Khan. The Mughals fled and again the Begum got the regency. 
The Begum put Bihkari Khan before her, bound his hands and feet, rolled 
him in a sheet of canvass and then ordered her maid-sei-vants to beat him 
with sticks. Then taking a dagger in her hand she herself struck him twice 


and (the body) was thown outside, 
though the name was of the Begum. 


roops in reality 
Muin-uLMulk, 


betrothed from her childhood to the Nawab 


Wazir Imad'ul Mulk. The Mu 


14 Nasir Khan had been the governor of Kabul at the time tiie province was 
ceded to Persia by the treaty of 1739 and had been forced by Nadir Shah to con- 
tinue as his governor. With the rise of the Abdali he left Kabul and came to 
Lahore and Muin-ul-Mulk appointed him Faujdar of the four Mahals — Sialkot, 

Pasmr, Gujrat and Aurangabad. 
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Lahore, complained, to the Nawab-Wazir Azam Ghaziuddin Khan 


Bahadur^ 


■handedness and immoderate conduct and 


urged that she was destroying the honour of the Mughal name and that 
she wanted to marrv her dauffhter with the son of Ahmad Shah Durrani. 


As the matter was concerned with 


Nawab-V^' 


much angry and taking with himself the Shahzada Ali Gowhar, who was 
then associated with State business, went towards Lahore. During these 


troubles nobody paid any 


attention towards subduing the Sikhs. 

D 


They 


and 


When the 


Nawab-Wazir reached the vicinity of Lahore the Sikhs went away in 


another direction. 


paid 


He had 


six thousand brave horsemen with him and he crossed the Sutlej. The 
Subahdar of Kashmir came down from the hills and wrote letters in which 
there were firm promises of friendship in the matter of Kabul and matters 
connected with attacking Ahmad Shah. The Rajah of Jammu, who was 
well-known among the Rajahs of the lulls and through whose friendship 
the Subah of Kashmir came into the hands of Ahmad Shah, also expressed 
his desire of seeing him (Wazir) and sent Yakils v/ith presents.’ And the 
troops of Ahmad Shah fled to Qandahat in a helpless condition. 

The Wazir sent two thousand horsemen and several khojas to Lahore 
on an expedition. They came to Lahore, passing seven days’ distance in 
three days, and making the Begum a prisoner brought her together with 
her belongings (to the Wazir). He (Wazir) gave the Subahddri to an old 
Mughal friend named Jamiluddin Khan, returned and entered Shahjaha- 
nabad without trouble. From her prison the Begum wrote to Ahmad 
Shah: “My relative has made me a prisoner without any reason. You 
are a great Padshah and you called me your own daughter, and while you 

I am being subjected to such indignities.’’ All the Durrani 
troops that Ahmad Shah had assembled as a precautionary measure when 
the Wazir had gone towards Lahore, and two thousand Beloch horsemen 
whose commander was Nasir Khan Barohi, twelve thousand Uzbak horse- 

Balkh, eight thousand horsemen of 


are living; 


men who had been brought from 


Qizilbashi 


Zamindar of Banp;ash with five thousand trooos. and 


15 This was Shihabuddin, who afterwards gained the titles of Imad-iil-Mulk, 
Ghazi-iid-din Khan Bahadur etc., and became the Wazir of the Empire in June, -1754. 
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men 


from Kabul and Peshawar under the command of Saniad Khan 


Mahmand 


of 



and the case of the Nawab-Wazir was completely spoiled. In order to des- 
cribe these incidents a separate book is necessary. For this reason, the inci- 
dents of Lahore have been written shortly, just to keep the connection of 


events in 


hand. 


The fact is that Ahmad Shah Durrani Reached 



and 


of the Beo;um, wherever 


found the Nawab-Wazir’s men, beat them v/ith lathis and becran to 

Ahmad Shah gave the 
: of Rustam-i-Hind, whose 


ride the Nawab-Wazir’s own beautiful horses. 

Begum the title of Sultan Mirza.^^ A domestic 
name was Arjamand and who was a sincere friend of the Nawab-Wazir 
was called to her presence by the Begum and she struck him with a dagge; 
and killed him. She sent information to her daughter to the effect that sh( 
intended to solemnise her marriage with Timur Shah, the son of Ahmac 
Shah. Umdadennesa Begum, whose chastity be ever preserved, said: 
shall kill myself. My age is fourteen; inspite of that how can my mai 


i i 


I 


settled 


without my consent?” In short, the Begum played upon her 
hopes and fears, and cajoled her but Umda Begum did not agree. Just at 
that time, when the Durrani trouble was going on and the Nawab-Wazir 
was a prisoner, all the jewellery of Umda Begum was taken away, excepting 
dre piece of cloth which she had been wearing, and nothing else remained. 
It is a fact that ornaments to the value of twenty-four lakhs had been in her 

name from the time of her father. All was taken away by force. One 

night she was married to Imdad-ul-Mulk in a poor manner and given away 

to him. 

At the time of his departure Ahmad Shah left his son as the Subahdar 
of Lahore, kept Samad Khan with troops at Sarhind, and appointed Najib- 

ud-dowla at Shahjahanabad. The troops of Ahmad Shah began to watch 


the Sikhs and very often the troops plundered the Sikhs. 


number 


thousand 


merable. In the meantime 


Ahmad 


16 This was on the 28th January, 1757. 

17 It is said that, being very much pleased by the services rendered by 
Mughlani Begam, Ahmad Shah had cried out, “Hitherto I had styled you my 
daughter; but from today I shall call you my son and give you the title of Sultan 

Mirza.” (Sarkar, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 64, 65). 
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Khan Bangash, Raghunath Rao, Holkar, Sliamser Bahadur and others, and 
assembling about a lakh of troops, drove Najib Khan out of Shahjahanabad 
and also drove- Samad Khan out of Sarhind. Timur Shah fled ’from Lahore 
and the city of Lahore and the villages to the limits of the Panjab -were 
occupied by the Maratliasd'* One year passed in this manner. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani came, the Marathas fled, Ahmad Shah reached 
Shahjahanabad and the Nawab-Wazir began to live in the fortresses with the 
Marathas. On his way back, Ahmad Shah again kept troops at Sarhind, 
Doab, Lahore and Rhotas. This time many Sikhs were killed. Wherever 
the troops of Ahmad Shah heard of the Sikhs, crossing eighty koses of dis- 
tance in one day and one night, they fell upon the Sikhs and punished 
them. When Ahmad Shah crossed three rivers of the Panjab, a Sikh 
named Charat Singh followed Ahmad Shah with one thousand two 
hundred horsemen, and everyday, when the troops halted, they came to 
view and the Durranis began to fight with them. After fighting like the 
advance guard of an army till a watch of the night passed, they went away 
and the troops of Aliinad Shah k'ept watch for the whole night. In the 
morning, at the time of starting, they again came to view and*again the 
whole day they remained hidden. Again at dusk till two watches of the 

night, they fought like an advance guard as before, and at night they used 

« 

to camp at a distance of ten koses from Ahmad Shah’s army. For a long 
time Ahmad Shah wanted to form lines for a pitched battle or that they 
might come into his hands but no opportunity came. Ahmad Shah crossed 
the river at Attock and went to Qaiidahar. 

The officers of the Subah of Lahore had always to remain in 
the anxieties of war. At last, one day tlie Sikhs hid thelnselves here and 
there and a small section among them appeared in the city of Lahore. The 
Durranis also, according to their fixed custom, came out in the way of an 
advance guard and found that about one thousand of the Sikh troops were 
there, and sent news to the Subahdar. The Subahdar himself, who was 
Sardar Jahan Khan, got upon his horse and alone driving the Sikhs back 
passed about koses of way and came back. Again the Sikhs attacked 
and near about the time of evening the battle became furious. The 



x8 Raghunath Rao captured Lahore in April, 1758. Adina Beg Khan became 
the Subahdar on behalf of the Maratlias and he, in his turn, appointed Khwajah 
Khan to govern Lahore as his deputy. Later on, after the death of Adina Beg, 
Sabaji Sindhia was sent to take the governorship directly into Maratha hands. 
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Durranis, too, .standing erect, advanced. Just at this time of struggle ten 
thousand Sikhs horsemen with Charat, Singh, Tara Singh Ghebah, Jassa 

Jhanda 


Singh Thokah, Hari 


Singh Bliangi, 


Lehna Singh, Gujar Singh, 


Singh and others arrived and joined the battle from one side. The Durrani 
troops, being unable to stand, retreated at night towards the city, fighting. 
In this battle many Sikhs were killed and many Durranis also were killed 
and wounded. Rather about two hundred Durrani men were made pri- 
soners. After this Sardar Jahan Khan went to Kabul. Assembling to- 
o-ether, the Sikhs fell upon Jain Khan, who was the Govetnor of Sarhind on 


behalf of Ahmad Shah. Jain 


divided the country (^among themselves) and Jhanda 
Multan with eight thousand horsemen and conquered 


it. The town of Sarhind, which was- a very good 
lived many nobles, saints, scholars and businessmen, 


Lahore as partners and the officers 


the three sat together. 


19 


After a year Ahmad Shah came again and they gave way and scattered 


and there 


destroyed 


deep tank, several buildings on it, and 


It is 


n custom among the Sikhs that they calf the day of Deiuali Dewak, and 
they assemble at Amritsar and take their baths. When a Sikh is wounded 


erected by the 
e wound instead 


From there 


and 


search of the Sikhs and passed one hundred hoses in 
one night. Inspite of this the Sikhs got the informa- 
vere killed, the camps were plundered and about one 
thousand horses came into the hands of the Durranis. Some of the Zamin- 
dars told Ahmad Shah that on that side there was a notable Zamindar of 


and fled 


the Sarhind officers. 


nd named Ala Jat, who had been a cultivat 
In recent times he strengthened some of the 



forts and declared himself as Singh. The 


battle he suonlied them with food and 


necessaries. 


After 


one day, Ahmad 



) 


on the second day 


19 It seems that there has been .some confusion here and that these incidents 
should be placed later, i.e., in 1763. The incidents described in the next paragraph, 
viz: the destruction of Amritsar and the subjugation of Ala Singh, took place in 
1762, 
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attacked the fort of Ala Jat, which was named Dhandah Dhurah but Ala 
was not in that fort. The fort was very strong but it fell at the first 


attack. Ala Jat paid a considerable amount of money and came to see 
Ahmad Shah. Again Ahmad Shah went away and the Sikhs were estab- 
lished as before. For the fourth time Ahmad Shah came to within six 
marches of Shahjahanabad but the Sikhs did not fight him. They gave 

A 

him way and went away to their own places. After this Ahmad Shah did 
not come again. 

The Sikhs cultivated the land in full strength. They destroyed the 
nobles and the sepoys and made the cultivators and businessmen favourably 
inclined (towards themselves). About fifty thousand horsemen with beauti- 
ful horses and innumerable footmen were made ready and they amicably 
divided the country in the following manner — Jhanda, Singh became the 
owner of Multan; Charat Singh occupied that side of Lahore which was 
called Car Mahal and whose boundary extended to the side of the river at 
Attock; and in Lahore and the adjoining mahal Lehna Singh, Gujar Singh 
and other Sikhs became masters. Those Sikhs, who live near about Lahore, 
are, in their idiom, called Manfhawala; and those Sikhs, who are overlords 
in the Doab, such as Jassa Singh Kalal, Jassa Singh Thokah and Tara Singh 
Ghebah, are known as Burd Dal. In the jungly country the parganahs of 
Sarhind and all others, the overlord was Ala Jat’s son,^’’ whose name was 
Aniar Singh and who was a Pddshdhi Zamindar. Six or seven thousand 
horsemen were always in his service and infantrymen he had to any num- 
ber he wanted. He has five or six strong forts in his hands^^ 


Out of forty lakhs of revenue forty thousand are given to the Sikh Dal when 
they come within his boundaries. The place of his residence is 



According to the idiom of the Sikhs the infantryman is called Shdhjddah. 
Those Sikhs who are barefooted are called nahtdk. His troops go to those 
portions of villages and parganahs that are under the occupation of others, 
give assurances of safety and take money. This money is called qdrrdh.^^ 
Qarrdh is, in the Hindi language, equivalent of that utensil in which black 
sugar, sweets, and other things are prepared. From whichever place the 
Sikhs take money, (with that) they make qarrdh in the name of Nanak, 


20 Amar Singh was the grandson and not the son of Ala Singh. 

21 The meaning here is not clear and possibly something has been left out. 

22 This is more generally known as rakhi, something like the Maratha 
chauth. (Sinha, Rise of the Sikh Power, p. 208). 
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cook haloodh in that, and distribute it as farsad. And meat they call rnahd- 
parsdd. Meat and wine they take in plenty. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, Charat Singh and others estab- 
lished themselves with complete ease. The Sikhs of the Bir/rd Dal every 
year sent troops in the direction of Shahjahanabad and, so long as Najib 
Khan was alive, he used to fight with them every year and always he won 
but the country was devastated by them. Still m every parganah crude forts 
were built and for every village there was a fort with mud walls. Nothing 
was lost except grains and it was only after many battles that they became 
victorious. Sometimes driving them out of his own boundary he pushed 
them back to theirs. Then the Manjhdwdla Sikhs helped the Burra Dal. 
Except on these occasions, they did not come this way. They had no neces- 
sity to plunder, good countries were in their hands. When the Emperor 
entered Shahjahanabad"^ their strength increased. Some of the mahals, 
near Shahjahanabad, which were in its possession during the days of Najib 
Khan, are now, owing to the negligence of the Government, in the hands 
of the Sikhs. But Mirza Shafi Khan (peace be upon him) rescued many 
of the mahals. When the present Emperor attacked Zabita Khan, Mirza 
Najaf Khan was with him with one lakh of horsemen. Three thousand 
horsemen of the Sikhs were also with Zabita Khan. In course of the ad- 
vance guard actions they used to plunder and go away. At last, the day 
on which Zabita Khan was defeated, the Sikhs went away quite safely and 
they took Zabita Khan with them. For this reason a good understanding 
arose between them. 

When the Burra Dal comes towards Hindusthan, five or six thousand 
regular troops and the rest in many different bands come with them. If 
for the purpose of negotiation any vakil arrive on behalf of any Sardar, the 
respectable Sarddrs do not enter into discussions with him at first. On the 
first day tliey spread a carpet in some place and the Sikhs, coming in bands, 
sit together with the Sarddr. One man is told to perform ardds. Getting 
up the man reads something and says: “The Vakil of such and such 
Sardar has come to negotiate; what is the will of the Khalsahji.?’’ Every 
man, who had been sitting there, says that which is in his mind. One 
says : “I shall fight, I do not agree to the terms.” Some one says: “I am 

23 The reference is to Shah Alam’s entrance into Delhi on the 3rd January, 
1772, after his alliance with Marathas. 
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starting tomorrow in such and such a direction.” Another speaks foully. 
What the Sarddr himself wants he says, in a low voice, in the ears of the 
Vakil at night in his own house. After several meetings of the party the 
proposal is agreed to. Everybody is independent in his own place. If 
anybody possesses two horses and has a village in jdgir, he is under no neces- 
sity of bowing to another. If with the desire of plunder he comes towards 
Hindusthan, it is all right, otherwise nobody forces him to come. Simi- 
larly, the persons possessing a hundred or two hundred horsemen are also of 
the same condition. If any troops from outside come to their side, then it 
is necessary that they all combine. The territory that has come under their 

4 

rule comprises the whole Subah of Lahore, three-fourths of Multan because 
the fourth part is in the hands of the Daudputras, and one-third of the 
Subah of Shahjahanabad. At present they have in readiness fifty thousand 
troops with good horses, good guns and costly dresses, and innumerable 
foot-soldiers. Two years back Timur Shah conquered the city of Multan 
and seven hundred Sikhs were killed there together. The city of Multan 

olning the city are under his officers and the rest is in 
the hands of the Sikhs. ‘‘In whose hands is sovereignty to-day? — In the 
hands of God who is one and all powerful.” Seventy years back this reli- 
gion was born and at present several lakhs of people belong to this faith. 

Indubhusan Banerjee 


and some parganahs adj 


2^ This was ill 1781 and so the Hakikat was written in 1783. 
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The gathas and narasamsis, the itihasas and 

puranas of the Vedic literature 

However authentic the genealogies of the Vedic religious teachers and 
the Vedic lists of gotras and pravaras might be, they would form at best 
a skeleton of historical compositions properly so called. A more definite 
approach to history is marked by some ancillary branches of learning known 
to the Vedic times, to which we now refer. These are the gathas and the 
narasamsis which may be roughly translated as ‘epic song verses’ and ‘songs 
in praise of heroes’ respectively. [Cf. Winternitz, vol. I, p. 226]. Already 
in a passage of the late tenth book of the Rgveda {Ibid., 85. 6) gathas and 
narasamsis are mentioned as distinct but evidently allied types of compo- 
sition, though elsewhere gatha is used in the more general sense of ‘songs’. 
[Cf. Vedic Index, s.v.]. The Atharva Veda, XV, 6-3-4 mentions gathas 
and narasamsis as the last and evidently the least important of a series of 
enumerated texts. [The series runs as follows: — rcah, samani, yajumsi, 
brahman, itihasah, puranam, gathah narasamsyah] . The daily study of 
gathas and narasamsis (or narasamsi gathas) following that of the Rk, the 

Yajus, the Saman, the Atharvahgiras and other texts is enjoined upon the 

$ 

householder in solemn and moving words in the Brahmana and later works. 

[Cf. Sat. Br., XI, 5. 6. /\.-S = S.B.E., vol. XLIV, pp. 96-58; Taitt. At., II, 

10, ed.' Anandasrama Sansk. Series, vol. I. p. r. 144,. Asv. Gr. S. III. 3 = 
S.B.E., vol. XXIX, pp. 218-219. In these passages the various classes of 
texts are said to constitute as many forms of offerings to the gods, and their 
recitation is said to satiate not only the gods but also the Fathers]. 

As forms of literary genre, though not as distinct branches of learning, 
the gathas and narasamsis have their parallels at least in part, in some hymns 
and portions of hymns in the Rgveda and Atharva Veda Samhitas. We 
refer, in the first instance, to the so-called Danastutis (“Praises of Gifts”), 
which form the concluding verses of a number of Rgvedic hymns. Of these 
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hymns it has been said by a competent authority: — “Some of them are 
songs of victory, in which the god Indra is praised, because he has helped 
some king to achieve a victory over his enemies. With the praise of the- 
god is united the glorification of the victorious king. Finally, however, the 
singer praises his patron, who has presented him with oxen, horses and 
beautiful slaves out of the booty of war.... Others are very long sacrificial 

4 

songs, also mostly addressed to Indra, and they also are followed by verses 
in which the patron of the sacrifice is praised, because he gave the singer a 
liberal priestly fee.” [Winternitz, vol. I, p. 114]. Another partial parallel 
is to be found in the so-called Kuntapa hymns of the At harva Veda [Ibid., 
XX, 127-136], of which we give below a specimen in Bloomfield’s transla- 
tion [ 6 '. 5 .£'., vol. XLII, pp. ipy-ipS] : 

“Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over all peoples, 
the god who is above mortals, of Vaisvanara Panksit! 

“‘Pariksit has procured for us a secure dwelling, when he, the most 
excellent one, went to his seat’. (Thus) the husband in Kuru-land, when he 
founds his household, converses with his wife. 

‘“What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink, or liquor.’ Thus 
the wife asks her husband in the kingdom of king Pariksit. 

“Like light the ripe barley rans over beyond the mouth (of the vessels). 
The people thrive merrily in the kingdom of king Pariksit.” 

The gathas and narasamsis formed such a necessary accompaniment of 
Vedic sacrificial ceremonies that their recitation was Incorporated in the 
rituals of some of the great sacrifices. We may illustrate this in the first 
instance from the example of the Asvamedha which the Sata-patha 'Brdhmana, 
XIII, 2. 2. I aptly calls ‘the king of sacrifices’, and which could only be per- 
formed by a victorious king or by a paramount ruler. [For a detailed account 
of the sacrifice according to the texts of the White Yajurveda, namely 

Vdjasaneya Samhita, Sat. Br. XIII, 1-5, Kdty. Sr. S. XX, Asval. Sr. S. X. 
6-10, see now the excellent work of P.-E. Dumont, U Asvamedha', Paris- 


Louvain, 1^27 


Yajurveda 


Apast. Sr. S., XX, 1-23, Baudh. Sr 


Sr 


during 


made 


musicians in praise of the sacrlficer. On the day of letting loose of the 


sacrificial horse the vTnaganagins (i.e., as explained by the commentator, 
the musicians who sang to the accompaniment of all sorts of lutes) are re- 


quired 


of just kings of 
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ancient times. This was repeated daily during the whole year of the horse’s 
wandering and was continued in the same way down to the day of the 
sacrificer’s initiation (diksa). Afterwards the musicians have to sing daily, 
as before, praises of the sacrificer . along with those of the gods. (See 
Dumont, of. cit., pp. 40, 56, 68, giving full references). Towards the 
conclusion of the ceremony the musicians have to sing praises of the sacri- 
ficer along with those of Prajapati. (Ibid., pp. iii, 126, 230). Still more 
pointed reference is made to the contents of the gathas in connection with 
some other portions of the ceremonial. On the day of letting loose the 

to the accompani- 
the commentator) 

three stanzas composed by himself on such topics as ‘he performed such 
and such sacrifice’ ‘he gave such and such gifts.’ On the same day a 
Brahmana lute-player sings three gathas similarly composed by himself and 

4 

relating to the sacrifices and gifts of the sacrificer, while a Ksatriya lute- 
player does the same on topics relating to the battles fought and the vic- 
tories won by the sacrificer. This has to be repeated each day during the 
whole year. (Dumont, of. cit., pp, 32, 41 - 43 , 304 , 306). 

In the above, it will be noticed, reference is made to gathas celebrating 
generally the sacrificer’s praises along with those of ancient kings or of gods, 
as well as those specifically praising the king’s achievements as a sacrificer 
and conqueror. Concrete instances of these types are found in a series of 
more or less parallel texts of Satafatha Brahmana (XIII, 5. 4. i ff.,) and 
Sahkhayana Srauta-sutra (XVI, 9) listing the famous kings performing the 
Asvamedha sacrifice and of Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 21-23) enumerating 
the kings who performed the ‘Great Consecration’ of Indra [A link between 
these two sets of lists is furnished by the fact that most of the kings per- 
forming the ‘Great Consecration’ are said in the Aitareya Brahmana to 
have offered the horse sacrifice. Cf. the following: — “With this great 
anointing of Indra Tura Kavaseya anointed Janamejaya PariksTta. There- 
upon Janamejaya PariksTta went round the earth, conquering, bringing in 
every side, and offered the horse in sacrifice.” Ait. Br., VIII, 21, Keith’s 


horse, a Brahmana lute-player (fjtnagathin') has to sing 
ment of the uttaramandra (a kind of vind, according t 


trans.]. To take a few examples, the gathd quoted about king Janamejaya 


PariksTta is as follows : — 


“At AsandTvant, a horse grass-eating, 
Adorned with gold and yellow garland, 
Of dappled hue, was bound, 

By Janamejaya for the gods,” 
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Ait. Br., VIII, 21 Keith’s tr. (H.O.S., XXV, p. '^-^ 6 ) = Sat. Br., XIII, 

5. 4. 2 and with slight variations. Sdnkh. Sr. S. XVI, 9. i. 

Of king Marutta Aviksita the following gatha is quoted ; — 

“The Maruts as attendants 
Dwelt in the house of Marutta,; 

Of Aviksita Kamapri 

The All-gods were the assessors.” 

Ait. Br., VIII, 21. Cf. Sat. Br., XIII, 5. 4. 6: Sdnkh. Sr. S., XVI, 9. 16. 


The gathas of Kraivya the Pahcala king, are introduced to us in the 
following way: — “At Parivakra, the Pancala ovei'lord of the Krivis seized 
a horse meant for sacrifice, with offering gifts of a hundred thousand (head 
of cattle). “A thousand myriads there were, and five-and-twenty hundreds, 
which the Brahmanas of the Pancalas from every quarter divided between 


them.” Sat Br., XIII, 5. 4. 7-8 (Eggeling’s tr.). 

Lastly the gathas about Bharata, son of- Duhsanta, are as follows : — 

“Covered with golden trappings. 

Beasts black with white tusks. 

As Masnara Bharata gave, 

A hundred and seven myriads. 


The great deed of Bharata, 

Neither men before or after. 

As the sky a man with his hands. 

The five peoples have not attained.” 

Ait. Br., VIII, 2^— Sat. Br., XIII, 5. 4. ii ff. 


The verses about Janamejaya Kraivya and Bharata just quoted evidently 
belong to the class of gathas m praise of kings’ sacrifices and gifts to which 
reference is made in the account of the Asvamedha sacrifice mentioned 


above. On the other hand the verse relating to Marutta Aviksita comes 

D 

4 

within the category of gathas praising the kings along with the gods. Of 
another class of gdthds, those in honour of the gods, also referred to in the 
account of the Asvamedha given above, it is unnecessary to speak in the 
present place. Concrete examples of this class are the Indragathas (‘songs 
in honour of Indra’) to which reference is made in the Atharvaveda (XX, 
128. 12-16) and the Aitareya Brdhmana (VI, 32). 

As in the case of the ritual of the Asvamedha, the recitation of gathas 
was made by some authorities part and parcel of the grhya sacrificial ritual. 
One of the important ‘domestic’ rites is the Simantonnayana (‘parting of 
the hair’) which is performed on the expectant mother in the fourth, sixth, 
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seveiTth or eighth month of pregnancy. Here the husband has to ask two 
lute-players {vmd-gdthins) to sing about the king or anybody else who is still 




I, 


22, II-I2 


and Pdraskara Grhya- 


SHtra, I, 15. 7-8) or about king Soma {Asvaldyana Grhyasfitra, I, 6-7). 

Like the gathas the narasamsis are also found to be incorporated in some 
of the great sacrificial ceremonies. The Sdnkhdyana Srauta-sutra, in the course 
of its description of the Purusamedha sacrifice, mentions (Ibid., XVI, ii 
Bib. Ind. ed. pp. 205-6) a series of ten narasanisTs which are to be sung in 
regular cycles of ten days’ duration. Each of these is accompanied by a 
short statement of its subject-matter and a* reference to the corresponding 
hymns of the Rg-Veda. We give below the list of these narasamsis accord- 
ing to the short description of the original text: 

1 . How 6unahsepa, son of Ajlgarta, was released from the sacrificial yoke, 

2. How KaksTvant, descendant of Ufij, gained the gift from his patron, 


2 . 


6y 


4. How Bharadvaja gained gifts from his two patrons. 


5 


How 


6. How Asahga Playogi, being a woman, became a man, 

7. How Vatsa, descendant of Kanva, obtained gift from his patron, 

8. How Vasa Asvya gained gift from his patron, 

9. How Praskanva obtained gift from his patron, 


10. 


Nabhanedistha, descendant of Manu, obtained 


It will be observed that the list given above consists,’ with one excep- 


tion, of praises for gifts 


r 


pphcations to the deity 


sought. The first and by far the more important class evidently falls into 


danastutis 


We 




the composition and authorship of the works under notice. In the 
account of the Asvamedha given above, reference is made to vlndganins 
(musicians) singing praises of the sacrificer as well as Brahmana and 

vmdgdthins (lute-players) composing and singing songs in 
honour of the sacrificer’s achievements. Evidently then there 
existed at this early period a class of minstrels who not only preserved ^d 
handed down but also composed songs in honour of human celebrities. 
This class, however, did not as yet form a closed caste or corporation, for 
individual Brahmana and Ksatriya musicians could play the same role. 
Evidence is not lacking that a professional class of bards or minstrels 


already emerged in the late Sanihita and 


In the list 
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of symbolical victims at the Purusamedlia occurring in the Vdjasaneya 


side 


and 


and 


Pauranic texts of later times. On the precise functions of 
the Vedic magadha and sdta there is some difference of opinion [See Vedic 
Index, S.V.], though their Epic and Pauranic successors stand for royal 
eulogists or panegyrists and sometimes for genealogists [See Pargiter, The 
ancient Indian historical tradition, pp. 16-18, which gives full references 
The gathas and narasamsTs occupy an important place in the develop- 
ment of Indian historical litenfture. Apart from the gathas to the gods, 
they may be proved by references in the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas to 
relate to historical characters and incidents, [Thus Janamejaya PariksTta of 
the Kuru line, Para Atnara, king of Kosala, Marutta Aviksita king of thq 
Pancalas, and Bharata Dauhsanti of the great Bharata tribe are all conspi- 
cuously mentioned in the late Samhita and Brahmana literature, and they 
no doubt belong to the same period. The references to AsandTvant as 
capital of Janamejaya, and of Parivakra as capital of Kraivya Pancala and 

IS the birthplace of Bharata have every appearance of his- 
torical reality]. To the human authorship of the gathas as distinguished 
from the supposed revealed character of the Vedic hymns pointed testimony 


Nadap 


the Aitareva Brdh 


‘Be it so,’ to a gatha,’ Orn is divine, 
tr. A.B. Keith, Rgveda Brahmanas, p 


‘Be it so’ human,” Ibid., VIII, 18, 

, 309]. Granting all these points 
the question still remains, ‘What is the historical value of, the gathas 

and narasamsTs of Vedic literature’? We have first to admit that 

« 

these works no doubt because of their courtly exaggerations drew upon 
themselves the reprobation of some of the Vedic schools. Thus the 
Kdthaka Sarnhitd, die Maitrdyant Sarnhitd and the Taittinya Brahmana, 
all belonging to the Black Yajur-Veda, have a series of more or less parallel 
texts brandliiff the gathas and narasamsTs as lies and as the filth of Brahman 

o o • 

(the Vedas) and placing acceptance of gifts from their reciters on the same 
moral level as that from a drunkard [Cf. Kdthaka Sarnhitd, XIV. 5 : 
anrtam hi gatha = nrtam narasamsT mattasya na' pradgrliyam = anrtam 
hi mattah; Taittirlya Brdhmana, I, 32. 6-7: Yad brahmanah samalam 
asTt sa gathanarasamsy = abhavat yad = annasya sa sura tasmad = gayatasca 
mattasya ca na pratigrhyam. Cf. Maitrdyanl Sarnhitd I, ii. 5.]. These 
works however have been authoritatively recognised to be precursors of epic 


poetry 


[Cf. Weber, Efisches im vedischen Ritual, p. 4, followed 
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Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, vol. I, p. 314]. With at least 
equal justice we may claim that they were the forerunners of the Indian 
historical kavya, common to both being the fact that they eulogise the 
achievements of historical kino-s, naturally enough with some exaggeration. 

o - D O D 

Distinctly superior in importance to the gathas and narasamsls in the 
eyes of the Vedic Ar^mns, though not from the standpoint of Indian historio- 
graphy, were the classes of compositions known to the Vedic Sainhitas and 
Brahmanas under the name of Itihasa and Purana. We may freely translate 
them as ‘legends of gods and heroes’ and ‘legends of origin’ respectively. 
In the passage of the late fifteenth book of the Atharva-veda quoted above, 
they are mentioned after the sacred Rk, Saman, Yajus and Brahman, and 
before the gathas and narasanisis, in a series of enumerated texts. The same 
order is preserved in the above-quoted texts from Satapatha Brahmana, XI, 
3, Tdittirlya Aranyaka, II, 10 and Asvaldyana Grhyasutra III, 3, enjoining 
daily study of the Veda upon the householder. In a number of parallel 
passages in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad virtually enumerating the known 
branches of learning at tliat time, Itihasa and Purana are similarly mentioned 
after Rg-Veda and Yajur-veda, Sama-veda and Atharvahgirasa, but before a 
number of subsidiary studies. (See Ibid., II, 4. 10; IV, i. 2. IV, 5. ii 
S.B.E., Vol. XV, pp. Ill, 133, 184). In a similar series of parallel passages 

in the Chdndogya Upanisad (VII, i. 2; 2. i; 7. i) Itihasa-Purana is men- 

% 

tinned as the fifth after the Rg-veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda and die 
Atharvana, but before a number of secondary branches of learning. In the 
Chdndogya Upanisad, III, 4. 1-4 not only is the same order presefved (Rk, 
Yajus, Saman, Atharvangiras, Itihasa-Purana), but a close connection is 
sought to be established between the last two. 

The elaborate account of the Asvamedha sacrifice in the Satapatha 
Brahmana and other works shows that riot only were Itihasa and Purana 
dignified with the title of ‘Veda’, but that their recitation formed an 
important element of the complex sacrificial ritual. On the day of loosening 
of the sacrificial horse, the hotr priest recites to the crowned king surrounded 
by his sons nad ministers what are called the ‘revolving’ (or ‘recurring’) 
legends (pdriplava dkhydna). These are so called because the priest recites 
on ten successive days as many different Vedas, and this goes on for a year 
in cycles of ten days each. In the order of the narration Itihasa and Purana 
are reserved for the eighth and ninth days, while Rk, Yajus, Atharvan, 

s 

Ahgirasa, sarpa-vidya> devajana-vidya, maya are mentioned for tlie first 


seven days, and Saman for the tenth. (See Sat, Br., XIII, 4, 3. aff. ; 
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S., XVI, 2. iff. For the slight 


Asval. Sr. S., X, 7, iff.; Sdnkh. Sr. 

differences, see Sieg, Die Sagenstoffe des Rg-veda, p. 2 in). 

The recital of the ■gdri-plava legends is evidently intended 
models to whom the sacrificer is assimilated. (Cf. Dumont, op 


iriplava 

modyes 


are called “les anciens recits epiques, qui 
IS la legende, modMes auxquels on assimilie 


le sacrifiant”] . Equally didactic is the use of Itihasa and Purana in certain 
.domestic sacrifices described in the Grhyasutras. According to Asvaldyana 
Grhyasutra when a misfortune like the death of a preceptor takes place, 
the members of the family should cast out the old domestic fire and kindle 
a new one. Keeping chat fire burning, they sit till the silence of the night 
narrating the stories of famous men and discoursing on the auspicious 
Itihasapuranas. {Ibid., IV, 6. 6; cf. Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien, 
I. p. 2po). Again, according to. Gobhila Grhyasutra on the occasion of the 
ceremonies on the new and full moon days, the husband and the wife should 
spend the night so as to alternate their sleep with waking, entertaining 
themselves with Itihasa or with other discourse. {Ibid., I, 6. 6). 


While 


these 


demonstrated 


said of their character as historical compositions. In the explanatory {artha- 


portions 


reserved 


Purana. [Cf. Sieg in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. VII, s.v. 
Itihasa; Winternitz, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 208 ff.]. Here we have, as examples 
of Itihasas, the legend of Pururavas and UrvasI already known in the Rg- 
Veda, die legend of the Flood, the legend of ^unahsepa and so forth. As 
examples of Puranas, we have the legend of origin of the four castes out of 
the body of Prajapati and the various creation-legends. A reference in the 


Satapatha 


I. 6, 9. shows that wars between gods and Asuras 


also formed the materials of the ancient Itihasa. On the other hand we have 
as yet no trace of genealpgies of kings and dynasties with chronological 

s 

references such as were to constitute an essential ingredient of the later 
Puranas accordine; to the standard definition, 

• Cj 


U. N. Ghoshal 



Historical Eeferences in Jain Poems* 


In this paper I propose to indicate the incidental references to historical 
personages in the collection of Jain Poems named “ Aitihasik Jain ICavya- 
sangraha” compiled by Messrs Agarchaiid Nahta and Bhanvarlal Nahta 
(published in Calcutta V.S. 1994)- These are composed in Apabhramsa, 
Rajasthani and Hindi. 

The editors say that most of these poems pertain to the Kharatara- 
gaccha sect which flourished at Bikaiiir and that they have not been able to 
collect the poems pertaining to the Tapagaccha sect except Vijayasimha- 
suri-vijayaprakasarasa and another poem. 

The poems are panegyrics and primarily intended to glorify the Jain 
Order. Historical events and personages are incidentally mentioned. Jain 


saints are said to have been honoured 



royal personages 


Some 


are credited to have impressed them not only by their piety and erudition, 
but also by performance of magic and miracle. Historical truth may lie 
embedded in such poems though they generally lack in authenticity. 
Strict scientific test should be applied to incidents mentioned and corrobo- 
rative evidence supplied from contemporary records, before they can be 
accepted as reliable statements. 

In the songs eulogising Jinaprabhasuri we are told that he won the 
admiration of emperor Mohammad at Delhi. 


^ ^ 






Saturday 


385 


A.D. 1328) he visited the court of Muhammad Shahi, Asapati, at 


Delhi. The Sultan treated him with respect, seated him 



his side, 


offered him wealth, land, horses, elephants etc. which the saint declined 
as such gifts were according to rules of conduct unacceptable, but 
to honour him he took some clothes. The Sultan praised him and issued 


a Firman with royal seal for the construction of a new 


[Vf 


— / 


rest house for monks). A procession started in his honour to the fosadha 


dance 


* Read at the 5tli Session of the Indian History Congress at Hyderabad, 

JUNE, 194a : 
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saint was seated on the state elephant (Pathatht) surrounded 



Malik; 


s 


Srz Jina-p 


altam). 


Jinaprat 

Muhammad 


%%f% qramff ii^ii 

3 ^ wi; 1 1 ^ 

lasuri’s pattadhara, Jinadeva Suri, was also honoured b\ 


to be installed at Delhi the image o£ Vira (belonging to or coming from 
Kannanapur) at an auspicious moment on an auspicious day. 









TT? 5!Trf73 i r 1 1 


TftcTU I 

In another song Jinaprabha Suri is said to have won the admiration of 
Asapati “Kutubadinu” who invited the saint to come to his court at Delhi 
on the 4th and the 8th lunar days. 

^T5Tf| ==i^5irt, 1 

5f %ir 3 vr?|lT 11 


?TfiT tT^, 





Jinacandra Suri, the Pattadhara of Jinaprabodha Sun also pleased 
Sultan Kutabuddin, 


5rf?T IR^II 

— '7?Tfirq-^ I 

Now let us see who these Sultans are. Jinaprabha Sun visited 
Muhammad Shahi in A.D. 1328. Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the 
throne in A.D. 1325 and died in 1351, Muhammad Shahi therefore must 
be Muhammad Tughluq. 

The emperor was a versatile genius and is said to have known many 
sciences. Ziauddin Barm and Ibn Batuta have given him a blood- 
thirsty character, but they are agreed about his profound scholarship, his 
mastery over logic, dialectics and Aristotelian philosophy. There was no 
doubt that he was a free-thinker and a rationalist, a man of culture and a 
friend of scholars. Ziauddin laments, “The dogmas of philosophers, which 
are productive of indifference and hardness of heart had a powerful in- 
fluence over him The punishment of Musalmans and the execution 
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of true believers with him became a practice and a passion.”' On the other 
hand Brown says: “His staunch orthodoxy is reflected on nearly all his 
coins, not only in the reappearance of the Kallima, but in the assumption 
bv the monarch of such titles as the warrior in the cause of God.”'' 


It seems that he was simply following an old practice and was not 
very orthodox, for he was an admirer of Shaikh Nizamuddin Awliya, who 
indulged in samd, or ecstatic dance accompanied by music, which militated 
against strict orthodoxy. He put an inscription in NagrI on his token coins 
and is said to have favoured the use of Sanskrit on ceremonial days. He 
loved to hear arguments of doctors of religion and had anticipated Akbar 
who listened to such disputations in the Ibadatkhana at Fatehpur Sikri. It 
is no wonder therefore that he should have honoured the great Jain scholar 
and saint, Jinaprabha Sun and his patmdhara, Jinadeva Sun. He is said 
to have honoured Simhaklrti, a great Jain logician from South India, who 
won renown at his court at Delhi by defeating professors of Buddhism and 
other dialecticians. This incident seems to have happened between 

A.D. 1326 and A.D. 1337. 

In Dasahhaktyddi'Mahdsdstra, a Sanskrit kavya of Munindn 


1 


Vardhamana'' the following verses occur: 


I 


r., rvC 



In the Padmavati-vasti stone inscription of Hunicca in the Nagara 
taluka (Mysore) occurs a corresponding passage, viz., 

Evidently “Muda' forms a part of the full word Muhammad (or 
Mahammad, almost always confounded with Mahmud) which became 
effaced or unreadable, but Rice takes it to mean mild {madaCimHduCi 
mrdu) and adds “Mahmud.” Dr. Saletore reads " tata na bhusanadhya 


1 Sir H. Elliott, History of hidia, vol. Ill, p. 236. 

2 C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, pp. 73, 74. 

3 Ms. No. 253/klia of the Jama Siddhanta BhaVana noticed in ]aina 
Siddhanta Bhdskara^ 5> - 3- 
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dcva-vrta” and expresses surprise diat Rice should have read it as 
‘ ‘bahgalya-desavrta.”^ 

The verses quoted from DaHhhaktyadi-mahasastra set all these doubts 
at rest by expressly mentioning the name Mahammada (and not...Muda) 
Suritrana and Gangadhyadesa which is evidently Bengal, and give greater 
support to Rice. 

The date of Vardhamana, author of the DaU° , has been conjectured 
by Dr. Saletore to be A.D. 1378 (by assigning 30 years each to the follow- 
ing teachers in the gurupararnfara counting back from VisalakTrti whose 
earliest date he supposes to have been A.D. 1468, thus Merunandi- 
Vardhamana-Prabhacandra-Amaraklrti-Visalakirti) which seems to get 
support from the mention of his name in a Sravana Belgola record of A.D. 
1372.^ But in the Dasa° occurs a sloka that Vardhamana composed it in 
Sake Vedakbarabdhi candrakalite sarnvatsare Srlplave sirnha sravanike 
prabhdkaraHve-krsnastaml vdsare rohinydrn i.e. in ^aka era 1463 (or 1464, if 
the Vedas be four and not three) =A.D. 1541. The exact date can, how- 
ever, be ascertained from other particulars given about the tithi. Whatever 
be his date, the author has in the DaU ° incorporated many extracts from the 
lithic inscription of Nagara taluka and he being much nearer to the date 
of the inscription than we are, it may be presumed that he found them in 
a better state of preservation than in the last decade of the 19th century 
and in the 20th century. I think, therefore, his reading of the inscription 
may be accepted. 

Jinaprabhasuri was an exceedingly erudite poet and scholar, and a 
distinguished Jain acarya. Muni Jina Vijayaji says in the introduction of 
his edition of the Vividhatirtha-kalpa of Jinaprabhasuri that the acarya was 
greatly honoured at the court of Sultan Muhammad Shah even as much as 
Jagadguru Hlravijayasuri was at Akbar’s court, and that perhaps he was the 
first saint to have glorified the Jaina dharma at the courts of Musalman 
Badshahs.“ 

From internal evidence his date can be ascertained. The earliest date 
of the composition of poems in this work is contained in the last stanza of 

q Epigraphia Carnatica, 8. 13; Jaina Siddhanta Bhdskara, 4. 4. containing a 
translation of Dr. B. A. Saletore’s article in Karnatak Historical Review, IV, 
pp. 77-86; See Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 370-71. 

3 Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism, p. 300. 

6 In Singhi Jaina Granthamala Series, Visvabharati, Santiniketan. 
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It 


^5 




‘ikalpa where occurs the first line thus ; 


Vay 


■se i' 


iddha 


'ddrasasikhik 


imite Vikrame which gives us V.S. 1364 ( = A.D. 1307); 

completion o£ the work is indicated, in the line nanda-nekapaUkti sitagumite 
§ftvikramorvifate which gives us V.S. 1389 ( = A.D. 1332). From other 
passages in the work it appears that they were composed earlier than 

V.S. 1364 and later than V.S. 1389. 

Extensive information of the activities of Jinaprabhastiri relating to our 
present subject matter is found in the work. The incident of the installa- 
tion of' the image of MahavTra brought from the city of Kannanaya is 


related 


Mahavlra-pratima-kalpa (m Prakrit) thus : 


The image was fashioned at the city of Kannanaya in the Cola 
country in V.S. 1233 ( = A.D. 1176). When in V.S. 1248 ( = A.D. 1191) 

Prthiviraja (Pahavirdyanarirnde'j the leader of the Cahamana clan was killed 
by Sahabadinad ^resdiT Ramadeva 


sent a letter to the srdvakas 


“The 


kingdom of the Turks has begun. Keep the image of Mahavira 
hidden away”. It was kept concealed in the sand at Kayamvasatthala, 
where it remained till V.S. 1311- In that year a great famine having occurred, 


named 


been 


Caity 


of Parsvanatha. But the 


shipped. Many disturbances occasioned by the Turks followed. The 
image perspired one day at the time of bathing and though wiped still 
perspired. This was an evil omen. On the following morning the Jat 
Rajputs made an incursion. In the year V.S. 1385 the Sikdar of Asinagar 
came and imprisoned the sddhus and srdvakixs and broke the stone image 

image of Mahavira was transported safe and 
whole in a cart to Delhi and kept in the store house of the Sultan at 
Tughlakabad pending his orders. In course of time Sii Mahammada 
Surattana came from Devagiri to Joginipura. Once Jinaprabhasuri, the 
ornament of the Kharataragaccha sect, arrived in the course of his journey 
to Delhi. Having heard from Dhara-dhara, the astronomer, the praise of 
the great erudition of the saint, he sent him to the saint and brought 
him on the 2nd day of the bright fortnight of Paus. The Suri visited the 


Maharajadhiraj 


side 


midnigl 


asked him about his 
passed the night there 


7 Muhammad Ghori. 
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and was again summoned in the morning. The Sultan was delighted \^ith 
the poetic skill of the Suri and offered him a thousand cows, wealth, the 
chief garden, a hundred blankets, and cloches, and scents such as aguru, 
sandal, camphor etc. Then the guru respectfully declined to take them 
saying that these were not acceptable to sadhus [Sadhunameyam na kapgai 
sarnbohiuna mahdrdyarn fatisiddham savvarn vatthu). But on being pressed 
by the king and to honour him he accepted some blankets and clothes. 
Then the king caused him to dispute with scholars who came from many 
countries (nanddesarntaragaya farndiyehirn saha vdyagouhirn kdravittaj, 
and was so pleased that he mounted him and the acarya Jinadeva on two 
stately elephants and sent them to the accompaniment of varied music to 
the fosadhasdld. Then the badshah (jpdtasdhind) gave him a firman pro- 
tecting all the ^vetambara order from harm. On another occasion the 
Sai-vabhatima immediately granted him a firman affording protection to 
the tirthas (places of pilgrimage) of Satrunjaya, Girnar, Phalabaddhi etc. 
On another occasion on a certain Monday when it was raining the Suri 
came to the royal palace with his feet all muddy. The Maharaja took a 
costly piece of cloth from Malikka Kafur and wiped them. The Sun 
pleased him and regaled him with verses, at the excellence of which the 
king marvelled. Taking this opportunity he asked the favour of the Sultan’s 
making over to him the image of Mahavira, which was then brought from 
the store at Tughlakabad, and presented to the Siiri in open court in the 
presence of the Malliks (Maliks). This was then installed by the entire 
Sangha in the sarai of Malik TajadTna. Then establishing Jinadeva Suri 
in his place at Delhi the Suri went to the Maratha country, and by and by 
to Devagiri. Afterwards at Delhi Jinadeva Suri saw the Sultan who showed 
great respect and made a gift of sarai which he named Surattanasarai. There 
the Sun (Kalikdla-cakkavattt) built a ■posadhasald and a caitya^ wherein 
was established Sri MahavTra. 

In (no. 51) Kanydnayamahdvtra-kalgafarisesa further information regard- 
ing the Suri is obtained. The Suri got a firman from Muhammad Tughlak 
which secured the Caityas of Pethada, Sahaja, and Acala from molestation 
by the Turks. He is said to have crushed the pride of his opponents in 
disputation. Once during the course of a dissertation of the sdstras in the 
assembly of pandits, the emperor entertained some doubts and remember- 
ing the merits of the Sun, said, “Had he been present here he would have 
easily resolved my doubts. Doubtless Brhaspati being vanquished by his 
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/ 


intellectual superiority has quitted the earth and gone to the skies.” At 
that time Tajalamallik arrived from Daulatabad and having touched his 
head to the earth (Kurnish) said; ‘The Mahatma is there, but as the 
water there has not agreed with him, he has become emaciated.” The 


Mallil 


to be written, and be sent to 


khana (Secretariat), cause a firman 
Daulatabad.” It duly reached the Diwan of Daulatabad. Kutal Khan, 
the nayak of the city, respectfully communicated the message of the firman 
to the Suri, viz. that the emperor desired his presence at Delhi. The Sun 
started and gradually came to Siri-allabapur-dugga (fort of Allabapur), then 
to Siroha, and ultimately met the emperor at Delhi. The latter enquired 
about his welfare in mild words, then kissed his hand with great affection 
(cumbio sasineharn gurunarn karo) and held him to his heart with great 
respect. The Sun blessed him and proceeded to the Suratanasarai fosadha- 
sdld. The emperor ordered the chief Hindu Rajas, also the great Maliks 
beginning with ^rl Dinara, to accompany him. 

At another time in the month of Phalguna the emperor went out to 
receive his mother, Magaduma-i-Jahan, who was coming from Daulatabad 

and met her at Vadathuna. The Suri was with him. The emperor after- 

% 

wards gave him near his palace a splendid house (abhin.avasardi), to dwell in, 
and himself named it bhaUardya-sardi. Then in V.S, 1385 (terasayanavdsia- 
varise A.D. 1332), on the 7th day of black fortnight in the month of Asadha, 
the Sun entered the gosadhasala with great eclat, music etc. On another 
occasion in the month of Margasirsa the emperor started on his march of 
conquest of the eastern quarters fpuvvadisajaya jattdfatthiyena) and was 
accompanied by the Sun. The latter recovered the Mathura tlrtha. Think- 
ing that the camp life must have been greatly troubling the Suri 
the emperor sent him back to Delhi from Agra in company with Khoje 
Jaham Malika. Taking the firman (pass-port) from the emperor for going 

to Hatthinapura the Suri returned to his own place The Digambaras and 

Svetambaras under the authority of the Imperial firman went about every- 
where without let or hindrance. 

4 

The punctilious detail with which the events have been described in- 
clines one to believe that they were not altogether imaginary. The manner 
of bowing to the Sultan, and the latter’s kissing the hand indicate clearly 
the familiar court manners. 

Now let us examine the authenticity of the personages mentioned in 
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It lias been said that the Sultan went out in full 


military array to greet 


his mother, Magad 


when she was 


coming; back from Daulatabad and met her at Vadathuna (Badaon?). 

iD 


According to the author of the 


■Mubarak 


migration (transference of capital) to Devagiri occurred in yay A.H. 


the first 

A.D. 


3 


Makhdum 


the amirs, mahks, and other notable persons, with horses, elephants, and 

treasure of the state.® It appears that in V.S. 13^5 13^^) 

emperor returned to Delhi (which seems to be corroborated by contemporary 
history) from Devagiri while his mother stayed behind. Allowing time for 
the Suri’s journey to Deogiri, his stay there and his return to Delhi, the 
incident of his mother’s return is likely to have happened in A.D. 1331 after 


which in V.S. 1389 


I 


posadhasal 


was given to him by the Sultan. When the Sultan was proceeding to 
Multan to chastise the rebel Shahu Afghan, he had not advanced far when 
the news came that his revered mother Makhduma-i-Jahan had 


died 


at 


9 


Delhi. She was a lady of great talents the Sultan was overpowered with 

grief. He tendered sincere respect to his mother, the dowager queen who 
enjoyed her regal state throughout her life. 

It is said that the Sultan went ovit to conquer the east. Rebellions were 
rife. In 1335 when Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah of Ma’bar revolted, the Sultan 
marched in person to chastise him. In 1337 there were rebellions in Bengal. 
It is to one of these that the text probably refers. Kutalakhan was Qutlugh 
Khan, a title conferred on Qiyam-aldin, the Sultan’s tutor. He also received 
from the Sultan another title, Vakil-i-dar. He was a man of integrity and 
was placed in charge of Devagiri. His recall from Devagiri (743 A.H.) 
greatly depressed the people there. 

Khoje Jahan Malik is the title of Khwaja Jahan conferred as a reward 
for his service on Ahmad Ayaz, the engineer who built the notorious 
pavilion (at Afghanpur) which caused the death of Ghiyasuddin Tughlak. 
He also held the office of Wazirul-Mulk.“ 


8 Dr. Iswari Prasad — History of the Qaraunah Turks in India, vol. I, p. 84. 

9 Ibid., pp. 172, 310; Elliott, op. cit., p. 244. 

10 Ibid.,, pp. 63, 146, 171; Elliott, Of. cit., pp. 251, 253. App. 571, Ka.said 
of Badr Chach. 

11 Ibid., p. 83. He was also Malik Zada Ahmad, son of Ayas; Elliott, 
Of. cit., p. 610. 
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Ubaid the poet spread false rumour that Sultan Ghiyasuddin was 


Malik 


seriously ill and went to Malik Tamar, 
the keeper of the seal, and told the nobles that Ulugh Khan looked upon 
them with suspicion. Ghiyasuddin held a public Durbar in the plain of 
Siri, when ’Ubaid the poet and Kafur the seal-keeper and other rebels were 
Hayed alive.”^" 

Muhammad Tus:] 


So he could not be the person from whose hands 


No 


Qutbudd 


We 


Si 

however know the date of Jina Candra Suri, the Pattadhara of Jinaprabodha 
Suri. He was born in V.S. 1324 (A.D. 1267) and died in V.S. 1376 (A.D. 
1319), Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah, the Khilji emperor, ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1316 and was assassinated in A.D. 1320. “Qutbuddin” of the 
poems therefore seems to refer to him. “Under Mubarak Shah Khilji” 
says Elphinstone, “the whole spirit of the court and administration was 
Hindu.” The meeting might have taken place in A.D. 1318, before the 
degenerate Khusrau cast his evil influence on him and brought about first 
his spiritual and then his physical death. 


We 


from ocher sources 


an Mubarak 
important pc 


a 


ppointed 


Delhi. Ghiyasuddin Tughlak regarded Samar Singh as his son and sent 
him to Telingana, where he built many Jain temples. Muhammad 
Tughluk looked upon him as his brother and made him governor of 
Telingana, Jinaprabha Suri and Mahendra Suri were favourites of the 
Sultan, 


Of Mahendra Suri Nayacandra says : 


13 


fffTWT ?r i 

Ffiqrr ^ ii 


Kalipada Mitra 


12 Elliott. Of. cit., pp. 203, 608. App. D from Travels of Ibn Bamta who 
says that the Prince had gone to Telingana with principal Amirs, viz., Maliks 
Timur, Tigin, Kafur the seal-bearer. He formed designs to revolt and made die 
poet ’Ubaid spread false rumour about Ghiyasuddin Tughluk, who put ’Ubaid 
and Kafur to death. 

. 13 Proceedings of the jth Oriental Conference, p. 630. 


JUNE, 1942 
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Early Indian Jewellery* 


It is almost impossible to say anything about what the numerous 
female figurines in terracotta stood for. A number of scholars have been 
unanimous in pointing out that there are several characteristics in these 
figures from which the figures may be identified as a female divinity who 
was widely worshipped in the west-Asiatic countries. 

It is a well known fact that enormous treasures in the shape of precious 
ornaments accumulate in Indian temples as offerings to the presiding deities 
from their devotees and there is a practice to bedeck the images with such 
ornaments. A study of the Indian images from very early times down to 
recent age shows that these were often bedecked with actual representations 
of ornaments. From this we may infer that the ornaments shown on the 
terracotta figures found In the Indus valley might m all probability be the 
attempted representations of actual ornaments which were in vogue at that 


time. 


A general survey of the ornaments displayed on these figures Is now 
complete. It appears that the male folk of that age used to wear a broad 
fillet round their heads as also armlets of similar type. It Is difficult to say 


if they 


wore 


any 


other 


type 


of ornament to decorate other 



of the body. But from the nude terracotta figurine and the seated yogic 
figure it IS evident that the practice of adorning the male body with numer- 
ous necklaces, bracelets and earrings was not unknown. The women 
usually wore earrings, necklaces, bracelets and armlets, elaborate girdle.s 

and anklets of various types. But the fashion, as would be evident from 
the bronze figures, might have been different among women of different 
social standing. 


Head-ornaments 

Adornment of the head, as it appears both from these figures as well as 
actual finds, was a thing of much care among the chalcolithic people. We 
came across several types of head ornaments in course of our survey of the 
human figures of which the broad diadems and the ‘V’ shaped fillets deserved 

* Continued from voi. XVIII, p. 55. 
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particular notice. A few ornaments of both these types were actually found 
in course of excavation. 

The ordinary diadems appear like broad ribbons made of plain, beaten, 
thin sheets of gold. Of these diadems, found in hoard no. 2, one measur- 


$ 

ing long and wide has got a very interesting design embossed 


Probably ’ the design was embossed 


on its body towards the ends, 
with some pointed instrument."' This design has a close affinity to the 
peculiar stand which occurs so frequently on the seals. Sir John Marshall 

^ The 


is of opinion that the 


peculiar thing represen 


ted a cult object- 


rest of the diadems are more or less of the same length and breadth; they 


taper towards their ends where there are small holes, evidently for passing 
thread to fasten the ornament behind the head. A diadem measuring 

has a row of small holes along one of its longer edges. 


6'2 


// 



o 


// 

75 


These holes, it appears, were meant ' to accommodate a number of 
small pendents. An example of a broad forehead fillet, from the lower edge 
of which hangs a number of small pendents may be traced on the frag- 
ment of a terracotta female figure found at Dallin.^'' 

4 

enough, survived for long. 


The 


Mention 


hoard 


no. 2. 


J A. 

In all, there are only three of this type, each of which 
measures about half an inch in width. Long arms of the fillets are seen to 
bend at the middle assuming the shape of a ‘V’. The arms have tapering 
rounded ends, having small holes like the others for fastening. Tiny little 
holes are also to be noticed at the angular ends. Dr. Mackay thinks that 
these holes were meant for suspending heavy nose ornaments.''’” The ques- 
tion of nose ornament has already been discussed above. Moreover the 
angular forehead ornament noticed on one of the terracotta figures above 
does not display any such attached nose ornament. The fillet seen on this 
figure, however, has got its surface decorated with deep criss cross lines, 
while actual nbjects do not show any such ornamentation.'’^ 

A number of these diadems was found in coiled up condition. It 
appears that when not in use the fillets were kept rolled up- Several 


^,6 MIC., p. 527, pi. cxviii, fig. 14. 
pp. 67, 96 

47 MIC., p. 527. 

49 Ibid., 1925-26 pi. xli. 

51 ASIAR., 1925-26, pi. XXXVI, a. 


Palace of Minos at Knossos, vol. I, 
ASIAR., 1929-30, pi. xxxiii, fig.i. 

MIC., p. 5271. 
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such fillets, in rolled up condition, are known to have been found 


Sub 


Ti- 


the skulls of several skeletons found in the same grave led Sir Leonard 
Wooley to conclude that the habit of wearing diadems of silver was quite 
common among the women of Ur. Finds of actual diadems of silver were 
reported from various sites of Mesopotamia like Sumer and Kish.'’" 


be pointed out here that fillets, so far found in the Indus 


are a 


gold while the diadems used in Sumeria happened to be 


made of silver. 


The practice of wearing forehead fillets survived in India for long and 
may be traced as late as those upon figures represented on the monuments of 

Barhut and SancL''^^ 

$ 

Hair of most of the female figures rest covered under the peculiar 

V 

headdresses. It, however, appears probable, that the females usually grew 
long hair and arranging of hair in different ways could not be possible 


without the help of hair pins. 


ady 


fig 


A number of pin-shaped 


also, discovered at Moheni 


Harappa, has been identified as hairpins- These objects are usually made 
of long stems surmounted by knobs of different shape. 

Some of these objects deserve special notice due to the artistic executions 
of the knobs. One of these made of bronze, measuring 4-4" in height has 
its stem crowned by two tiny antelopes standing back to back. These 
antelopes have spirally twisted horns and ingeniously formed shoulders.''’^ 
Another interesting pin of ivory, the stem of which is lost has its top shaped 
in the form of an ibex. The animal, having a somewhat relaxed body, is 


from underneath 


different 


5G 


It is interesting to note that these are the only specimens of personal 


found from Indus valley which 


forms 


Indus valley jeweller had a predilection for high polisl 
ce and geometric or symbolic designs in case of othe 


52 Wooley, Ur of the Chaldees, p. 46. 

53 Wooley, The Somerians, fig. 17; Mackay, Report of Excavation in Kish, 
pi iv, 24. 

54 Maisey — Sanchi and its Remains, pi xvHL 

35 ASIAR., x92g-3o, p. 106; pi xxxiii, fig. i. 56 M/C., p. 531, pi clviil 
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elements. On the othet hand, animal and even human shapes came to be a 
common feature in the ornaments of Egypt, Greece and various other ancient 
countries. In India, however, animals never gained any great popularity m 
jeweller’s art. In Egypt, where there is quite a number of hairpins surviv- 
ing from the ancient age, the pins are almost invariably' found crowned 
with animal shapes. The Scythians, who excelled in shaping animal forms 
had also a great fascination for incorporating animal motifs in jewellery. 
Foreign influence is probably responsible for the reluctantly used animal 
shapes in Indian jewellery-forms. 

Besides the pins mentioned above there are many circular disc shaped 
objects having holes drilled halfway through the centres of the discs on one 
side. These have been identified as hairpin heads. The holes were appa- 
rently drilled for the purpose of accommodating some sort of stem . which 
used to be made of perishable material and have hence decayed. These 
circular things are mostly made of steatite or faience; each of these measures 
about 0-88'’^ in diameter. The upper surface of almost each of the discs has 
got a four point star device at the middle surrounded on all sides by a thick 
rope or herring-bone pattern which runs along the edge of the disc, result- 
ing in an extremely artful combination. 

The four point star happened to be a very favourite decorative device 
of the Indus valley people. Excepting these discs, the device occurs on a 
number of decorated vessels and many other broken pottery sherds. The 
design was also known to the artist of Egypt but in Egypt it was never so 
much extensively used as in India.^® Sir Flinders Petrie claimed Egypt to 
be the mother of almost all the decorative devices which gained currency in 
the artistic world. It is, however, difficult to say wherefrom this four 
point star motif derived its origin. 


bar-ornaments 

In course of surveying the human figurines above there had been occa- 
sion to refer to ear ornaments. It is usually difficult to trace any ear orna- 
ment on these figures excepting a few. The ear ornaments could not be 

57 MIC., p. 53 if. pi. civiii, 2, 4, 6 imitate cap.sulcs of some variety of lotus or 
water lily. 

58 Perrot & Chipicz, op. cit., fig, 305; Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art p. 32, 
48; Petrie, Arts and crafts in Egypt, fig. loi. 

59 Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art, p. 5. 
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lieaddr 


like objects or peculiar arrangement of the hair. In practice probably, the 


ears remained concealed under these decor 


Actual digg 


have, 


however, revealed objects which cannot but be identified as ear ornaments. 


two 


measuring 


ft 

1-2 in 


Mohenjo'daro are worthy of sped 


of these circular bits hollows towards one side like a funnel at the point of 


which 


T owards 


soldered 


long and 0-27 


// 


diameter 


Each of these tube measures 
M taners towards the end. This 


arrangement was probably meant for passing an additional broader tube 
having closed top so that the studs could be kept in position. Besides high 
polish, the lusture of which still remains on the surface of the gold, each 
stud was decorated with a tiny bead moulding along the outer circumference, 
causing a novel pattern. The objects require no further explanation to be 


1 


stud's. With 


neat decoration of bead 


stud 


commendable 


0 


studs and 


the floral studs known as ‘ karnaphnl’ , > 
ous parts of India at the present time. 


The 


affords 


very ancient ornament forms survived for long without any great change. 

A curious drop, made of tiny copper and faience beads, discovered at 
i-daro, has to be mentioned in this connection, because the object 


Mohenjo-daro, has to be mentio 
appears to have been an car drop. 


lapidated 


beads 


evidently meant for suspending the drop 


from dilated earlobe. 


Among the silver objects found at Mohenjo-daro there is a pair of 
slightly oval shaped rings which I am tempted to identify as earrings. 
Plain thin sheets of silver were first made into tubes, the edges of which 



about 


// 

0-15 


These tubes were 


remained separated from each other 
then bent to assume the shapes of oval rings. At the two ends of each 
ring, which however, did not quite meet, were drilled small holes, evidently 
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for passing threads. The practice of wearing earrings with the help of 
threads still survive among various people of India. Judging from the 
narrow circumference and the oval shape, not to speak of the peculiar device 
of threading, the rings look more like earrings than ordinary bracelets. 
The earrings of queen Sub-ad of Ur present an almost similar type.''" 

There is a number of small circular studs, both at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, the stems from many of which are, however, lost. One of rhese 
studs has a short, broad topped stem, attached to its back. This device was 
meant for wearing the ornament through some pierced portion of the body. 
Dr. Mackay has identified it as a nose stud.'^-- Many of the other studs 
have got their circular tops decorated with four point star decorations. 

Besides these ornaments, there are numerous small rines made of thin 

o 

wires of copper, among the metal objects found from the excavated sites. 
It appears that some of these rings which could neither be worn as arm 
ornaments nor as finger rings were, in all probability, used as adornments of 
ear. Similar rings of brass, silver or even copper are still worn by persons 
of both the sexes in various parts of India as earrings. 


Neck'O rnamen ts 


considered 


5 


great importance to the lovers of jewellery and the wearers of jewellery in 
the Indus Valley devoted much care and energy to adorn their necks. And, 
as it happened at all times, the neck ornament of the female folk, it appears 
from the existing figures of clay, were elaborate objects of different type 
varying from tight fitting collars to long dalliers. 


In case of some clay 


fisrures 

o 


the neck ornaments appear to be re- 


presentations of chains. No actual chain, which could be used as 
neck ornament has yet been discovered from the excavated sites. Other 



means 


types of neck ornaments in these clay figures are shown 
of peculiarly set strips and pellets of clay. Mention has already been 
made of numerous beads and pendents of different material, found from all 
over the excavated sites. Though no actual neck ornament has yet been dis- 
covered in tact from any of these sites yet it may be easily presumed from 
these beads and pendents that most of the neck ornaments in case of the 

62 ASIAR., 1924-25, pi. XX, c. For the earrings of Sub-ad see Wooley, Ur. 

of the Chaldees, pi. iv," fig. i. 

63 MIC., pi. cHi, fig. 7, p. 528. 
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clay figures indicated by the pellets of clay 


made 


and 


The abundance of beads and pendents reveals that these objects were 
extensively used and were very popular as elements for the manufacture 
of jewellery. These beads etc. were made mostly of stone, but metal like 
gold, silver and copper, alloys like bronze, objects like shell and paste and 
even terracotta were also freely used for the manufacture of these things. 

In one particular case some beads were found to survive within a jar, 
secured in a thread in the form of a string. The string, however, disin- 
tegrated at the attempt to remove it from the jar. It is clear that threads in 
these strings, unlike the metal wires used in the strings found in places 
like Egypt, were made of such perishable material as cotton. As such 
threads could easily rot away due to constant use, the beads and pendents 
frequently escaped from the strings. This is a reason why we get so many 
of stray beads scattered through the excavated sites. The beads surviving 
in the jars, appear to have been put inside the pots in original unbroken 
form but due to decay of the threads in almost all the cases no one was found 
in an undisintegrated condition, nor there is any clue to restore these to 
their original state. Though the particular one mentioned above survived 
in tact, the decay of the thread at the very first touch rendered it equally 
useless for the determination of its original form. 

The shape, size, colour, polish and many other similar details re- 
garding these beads have given rise to various problems regarding their 
origin, date, the extent of area over which different types could be traced 
during different periods, and the like. Though the technical study of 
these problems is more a subject of Anthropology, yet some observations 
on the quality of the beads may not be far fetched in a study like this, 
which is primarily aesthetic, for a greater understanding of the comparative 
value of the ornaments found from the different west-Asiatic countries. 

Beads of different material had different technical process of manu- 
facture. Beads of metal were usually made by easting the metal in suit- 
able moulds. But beads made of beaten thin pieces of metal soldered 


together are also not rare. 


probably first pieced 


out from suitable stones and then put into shape by flaking and constant 
rubbing on some harder surface. 


Much 


bore these beads. Boring of the hard stones was a difficult job and was 
probably accomplished by means of a sort of pin shaped copper rod, the 
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like of which was extensively found, from the excavated sites at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. Beads were probably bored from either ends because 
in some cases discrepancies can be traced at the centres where the two 
holes met. But such discrepancies are rare and in majority of cases borings 
were done with much care and the irregularities were polished off by rub- 
bing, so that the translucency of the beads was in no way jeopardised. 
Some of the beads made of steatite have got astonishingly tiny size. Their 
holes' were so tiny that they could have been strung on hair or threads 
having similar thinness. The size of the beads has made Dr. Mackay 
wonder as to how they could be made.**'^ 

4 

The greatest skill in respect of bead making was shown by the Indus 
valley craftsman in making beads of faience. Faience, as has already been 
said, was a compound of silica and flux; and the hot and molten liquid was 
made to assume the requisite shape by being cast in moulds. Among 
the faience beads quite a number shows traces of beautiful colour which 
used to be added to the compounds, before the compounds were put Into 
the furnace- Faience beads have also been found at Ur and Kish and 


Egypt. In Egypt these occur during the Xllth 


nasty 


Some 


Egyp 


Imported there from outside.*^^ It may be possible that the technique of 
manufacturing faience was originally discovered in India. 


have 


ppiy 


important clues leading to correct dating of ancient sites. Detailed technical 
information regarding the beads may be looked up in the volumes brought 
out by the Archaeological Survey of India on these proto-historic sites- The 
aesthetic value of the beads and how best they were used could fully be 
realised, however, only if the method of matching the colours and size 
of the different beads in the original strings was known. How 
the Indus Valley jeweller matched the different colours in the s 
how developed was his sense of colour and adjustment of shapes 


creditably 


ever, be guessed to some extent from some of the stri 
the ‘Department’. 

Nothing has been known about the use of so called 



Dr. Mackay is to be credited for his elaborate study on beads. 
T. G. Allen, Handbook of the Egyptian Collection, p. 113 
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pearl and diamond in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Dr. Mackay is of 
opinion that such stones were not worked in those places due to their 
extreme hardness. Pearl became the most popular element for the manu- 
facture of beads in India during the historic period. In the Indus Valley 
we find an extensive use of shells but pearl is conspicuous by its absence. 

About fifteen varieties of beads can be traced among the finds of 


Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Besides these, along with these objects have 
often been found pawn shaped objects of various shapes, grooved at the top 
and in most cases there are holes drilled through them from end to end. 
In case of several such objects gold wires are found passed through the holes 
and formed into loops at the top of the pawns. Evidently these were used 
in the strings as pendents. 

Besides these pendents of usual type, several other objects have also 
been identified as some sort of pendent. Of these the heart-shaped objects 
deserve special notice. Of these heart-shaped objects mention has already 
been made of one of gold found at Harappa. It is made of 
thin sheet of gold beaten out from behind into three concentric heart- 

D 

shaped designs in which the sunken surfaces between the raised rims were 
inlaid with ribbed bands of blue faience. On the reverse sidie there are 
hooks attached at the top, evidently meant for suspending the object from 
a string. The object is, however, unique of its kind and can easily be com- 
mended as an object of high aesthetic and technical value. 

Two other heart-shaped objects were also found at Harappa, one made 
of faience and the other of steatite. The one of faience tapers towards the 
edge and has a hole made at the base, for attachment. The tip of the 
object is sharply pointed. The object was probably originally covered , with 
some glaze which can no longer be traced. The other one has got no 
peculiarity to note and was recovered in a fragmentary condition. 

The heart motif is one of the earliest decorative elements discovered by 
man and was extensively used in the Indus valley as a common design for 
vase decoration and other purposes. Its earliest occurrence as a symbolic 
design can be traced in paintings of the cave dwellers of Spain.®® In some 
of the seals found in the Indus valley also, where it occurs on the body of 
animals depicted on them, the design have been used to convey some 
symbolic meaning. Its association with magic appear to be responsible for 


66 MIC., p. 509. 67 Vats, Of. cit., p, 4/ji. 
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its name and probably, from the very beginning of its inception, the heart 


Till recently heart-shaped pendents of 


mbody 


gold were extensively in 


use in 


dents 


IS 


great antiquity of some modern ornament forms and the queer continuity 
of belief in magic. 

Of the other objects which appear to have been used for the same 
purpose a crescent shaped bead of banded agate deserves some notice. That 
it was used in some string which might have been used as a neck wear 
evident, and it is interesting to mention in this connection that 
exactly smilar beads of banded agate are still found to be worn by children 
in Bengal as portents. 

Wherever heaped up in piles, these beads and pendents are found to 
have among them two very interesting type of objects; one is a semi- 
circular piece, usually made of metal; the other a flat rectangular piece made 
either in gold, silver, copper or stone. The semi-circular objects are in most 
case hollow and have small holes at their apices. The flat strips have 
usually two to six holes through them. 

The association of these objects with the beads and the pendents goes 

beyond doubt to prove 


beads 


Bead 


India throughout the early period in history and representation of these 
strings occur freely on the sculpture of the contemporary age. A figure 
at Bodhgaya, dated about first century B.C., has got the representation of 
a girdle of uniform globular beads. The beads appear arranged in three 


paced 


threads of the string pass. Similar strings witli 


spacer arrangements are also found on the decorative elephants on 
o-ateways at Bharut and Sanchi."“ In these representations at Bharut and 
Sanchi again the strings are found to terminate at one end in a peculiar 
semi-circular terminal having very close affinity to the semi-circular objects 
mentioned . above. From these representations there remain little doubt 
regarding the fact that the rectangular and the semi-circular objects found 
in the Indus valley sites were not different from the spacers and terminals 
which were used in the composition of strings. 


70 Maisey, Sanchi pi xvii. 
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The use of almost similar spacers and terminals fundamentally of the 
same shape may also be traced m the neck-strings made of gold and silver 
beads which are still in use in Northern India. The continuity of the 
technique for such a long time is an interesting phenomenon. This is, how- 
ever, a very simple way of composing strings of beads, and almost ail the 
bead-strings used in the Indus valley were probably made in this process. 

As has already been said, no string has survived in original state and 
the strings cannot be studied in their true perspective. Yet the Archaeolo- 
gical Department have recomposed a number of beads etc. discovered from 
the excavated sites into a few strings of different variety. Among these 
recomposed strings some appear to be quite shapely and true, to some 
extent, to some of the original strings. But in a number of other cases 
•shown in the ‘Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization’, where there are 
terminals though these are only single string compositions, appear to be 
quite illogical. 

Of the strings which appear to have some resemblance to some of the 
originals a few deserve particular notice for their beauty, technical quality 
and the long continuity of the types. Five spacers, two terminals and zqo 
uniform globular beads found close together, which probably constituted one 
string have been re-made by the ‘Department’ Into a string of exceeding 
beauty. As there are five holes In each spacer the beads have been arranged 
in five rows; the rows are spaced by three spacers and the two remaining 
spacers serve as the base of the terminals. The ornament was identified by 
Dr. Mackay as a bracelet. Usually arm ornaments may be expected in 
pairs. A number of very tiny beads, spacers and terminals found at 
Harappa were actually re-made into a pair of wrist bands in the same tech- 
nique. In the above case the ornament appears to be a bit too long to be 
used as a bracelet. On the other hand ornaments very much resembling 
this one may still be found used in northern India by women as ‘kanthl’ 
or neck-collar. Neck-collars were in vogue in the Indus valley as is evident 
from the clay figures mentioned above and I am in favour of identifying 
the object as a chalcolithic neckwear, the archetype of the ‘kanthls’ of the 
later age, the shape of thing having changed very little in course of its 
long continuity. Worn at the end of a slender neck the yellow of the 
polished gold was sure to create a nice eflfect.’'^ 
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Next we shall take note of a rather unusually long string recomposed, 
from 42 long barrel shaped beads of carnehan. The beads have been arrang- 
ed in rows of six strands and the rows are divided into compartments by 


copper spacers which are flanked 


bv o-lobular beads of 


copper, some of 


which are covered by gold. Dr. Mackay is in favour of identifying the 
ornament as a necklace but it might, as it appears from its length, be a 
girdle as 


well. 


A number of light green barrel shaped beads of jade, 25 discular beads 
of gold and seven pendents of agate jasper found together in a container 
at Mohenjo'daro were recomposed by the ‘Department’ into a string of 
unsurpassed beauty. The pendents of jasper have thick gold wires thinned 
out and coiled two or three times at their proximal ends to form loops. 
The string have been made by passing a thread through the barrel shaped 
beads, the discular reels of gold and the loops of the pendents. All the 
pendents are at the centre while the barrel shaped beads placed on either 
side of the pendents are separated from each other by groups of the dis- 
cular reels, there being five discs in each group. The beads and the pendents 
show high finish and exquisite workmanship and though it cannot be 
definitely said whether the string really resemble its original shape yet in 
whichever arrangement these might have been, the ultimate merit of the 
string cannot be overpraised. The colour of the pendents, the smooth 
refractiveness of the jade beads and the shining quality of the gold reels 
bespeak a well developed sense of colour and craftsmanship almost reaching 


a state of sophistication. 


73 


Besides these beads and pendents now available in a threaded form 
numerous other beads and pendents were found from all over the exca- 
vated sites of Indus valley which with or without the help of the accom- 
panying spacers and terminals may be re-made into a good many other 
strings of similar merit. It may here be pointed out that the technique of 
composing bead-strings with the help of almost similar terminals and 
spacers was not only known in India alone but may also be traced in a 
very distant country like Egypt. In an XVIII Dynasty grave at Giza in 
Egypt were discovered a few necklaces, bracelets and anklets sticking to the 
bones of a number of skeletons. These strings were all made of beads of 
different types in a process noticed above, with the help of semicircular tef- 


72 MIC., p. 1520; pi. cli, bottom. 
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minals and zig-zag shaped spacers of gold. Occurrence of strings made in 
this process is very rare in Egypt and is not known during other Dynasties 
excepting the XVIIIth and these strings were probably used only to adorn 

On the other hand strings made in this technique enjoyed 


dead bodies 


wide popularity in India and its continuity can be traced from the chalco- 


moder 


From these facts 


Dt be 

India 


and it was brought into Egypt by way of trade.' 


4 


The 


used 


But there are at least two short 


strings which cannot but be identified as wrist bands. These two orna- 
ments were made of little beads with tiny spacers and terminals of 
equally suitable dimensions, all made of gold. These were recovered along 
with other ornaments at Harappa. From these ornaments it is evident 
that strings made in the above mentioned technique could also be used as 
arm ornaments. Such ornaments occur in Egypt as anklets too but whether 
these could be used here also to the same end cannot be said. 


Arm-ornaments 

Among the arm ornaments which were in use in India from very early 
time the occurrence of bead-strings are not rare but the usual common and 
widely worn form of arm ornament always had been of the shape of some 
sort of a ring. We may now pass on to the rings discovered in the Indus 
valley, the number of which is by no means insignificant. A good many 
of these rings appear to have been worn as ornaments of the arm. 

A number of these rings occurs in different metal. These rings have, 
however, been found in very bad states of preservation and many will 
never be restored to their original states. 

Some of these rings were made of thin sheets of metal. These sheets 
were first made into tubes of different shape and it appears that these tubes 
were originally filled with some sort of core, probably bitumen, which 
melted away in course of time. It may be pointed out here that rings 
made of metal tubes are still widely worn all over India and are known as 
vala ( = Sanskrit valaya = bracelet). In . these modern bracelets cores of 
shellac are widely used. From the point of using some core to harden the 


yq Hasan, Excavations at Giza, p. qq; pi. Ixxviii; Ixxiv. 
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met, sometimes they were allowed to overlap securing the core inside. The 


two ends o£ the rings, after being bent to assume shape, were probably 
cut with a saw. Sometimes there are found two small holes drilled at 


these ends, evidently to pass some sort of thread. It appears that after 
the rings were worn the two ends of the threads were fastened so that the 


ends of the rings might not get widened allowing them to escape from the 
arms. It is interesting to note that the surface of the metals were in all 
these rings, left without any decoration and the merit of these bracelets lay 
in the high polish of their surface. We have examples of works of granu- 
lation and even inlay but it cannot, however, be explained why, the polished 
metal surface was usually preferred to any undulated, embo.ssed, granulated 
or any other' form of decoration. 

The rings of faience shell and terracotta have generally been found in 
fragmentary conditions. In some bangles of faience and shell, the outer 
surfaces of the rings happened to be decorated with one, two, or three deep 
grooving or relief of a herringbone pattern."" The herringbone pattern is 
a very widely used decorative design of the Indus valley and can be seen 
to occur frequently on the earthenware vases. This design can be traced 
also in Egypt. Why it came to be so closely associated with the brace- 
lets cannot be definitely said. Several other designs may also be traced 
but the herringbone design was liked most. 

Of the rings found intact, a pair of faience ornaments deserves special 
notice because of the peculiar heart-shaped form of the rings and the 
deeply serrated edges. The inner side of the rings are regularly polished 
and it appears probable that the rings were used as wristlets. This peculiar 
pair of bracelets was discovered at Harappa.^- 


75 MIC., pi. cxxxiv, 1 — afso figs. 5-7. 
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A nice specimen of terracotta bracelet discovered 
.ition in a pit at Mohenjo-daro shows that ornani' 


an undamaged 
made in terra' 


ornaments was 


made with sufficient care. The practice of using terracotta 
prevalent. Made of fine clay the object was given 


a very smooth surface and a slip of pink paint to make it attractive. Its 


pair IS missing 


78 


The copper tmgs which are so numerous have been found to occur 


mostly 


in 


simple form. They were usually made by unceremonious 


bending of wires of very little thickness. Of these rings some are too small 
in diameter and were probably meant to be worn either as finger or as 
ear rings. There is a curious ring of silver having a squrae bezel showing 


Maltese 


documents 


rings of personal use has been a very common one in Egypt, Greece, 
Mesopotamia and India and it may not be unreasonable to think that the 


purpose 


Other ornaments 


Reference has already been made to two peculiar gold ornaments 


Rings 


80 


while describing the hoard of jewellery found at Harappa. Each of these 
ornaments has 27 conical bosses of gold soldered together in an ingenious 
device, seven placed at the middle while the remaining twenty surround 
them on all sides. At each end of the ornaments is found a small hbok 
which was evidently meant for accommodating some sort of fastener, 
made of similar bosses, usually made of silver are still now found as a 
popular ornament among the women of northern India. These are now 
known as Kada. It is quite possible that the beautiful ornaments which 
occur in pair were also meant for the adornment of arm. 

The account of personal ornaments discovered from the Indus valley 
sites is not complete without a description of the peculiar S-shaped object 
referred to above. At the base of the object there is a flat S-shaped plate 
of silver. On this plate were soldered the tiny beads of gold symmetrically 
bent to assume the peculiar shape. It is then inlaid with two rows of tiny 
cylindrical beads of burnt steatite capped with gold ends. In each of the 
two loops formed within the plate there are pinholes, evidently for attach- 

78 MIC., p. 528; pi. djii, 12. 79 MIC., p. 520; pi. cxlviii. A, fig. 13. 
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ment. Mr. Vats is of opinion that the thing could be worn as an attach- 
ment to wearing-apparels as a brooch. On the other hand it may be pointed 
out that the object has close affinity to the modelled buckles seen on the 
girdles of the figures of clay. It is evident from these figures that several 
types of girdle buckles were in use but no actual specimen excepting this 
one is found to have any similarity to these modelled buckles. It may not 
be unreasonable to think that this one is a surviving specimen of the type 
of buckles which were actually in use. 

We have ended with a brief account of the forms and the techniques 
of the principal specimens of ornaments recovered from the chalcolithic 
sites of India. ‘Trinkets’ observed Mayers ‘are closely connected with dress 
and costume; and like them objects of fashion.’ He had also very aptly 
said that the form and finish of ornaments are governed not only by fashion 
and taste of each period but also by the technical skill of the workman. 
It may further be added that what has been said by Mayers is not all. 
Jewellery forms are also conditioned by the peculiar artistic tendencies of 
the di^erent people which make these ornaments. The mutual influence 
of neighbouring people upon each other are also very often found reflected 
in the artistic activities of both. 

Very little is known regarding the dress and costume of the Indus 
valley people. Of a people living 'in a moist tropical atmosphere nature 
usually demands their body to be kept bare. From literature as well as 
sculpture of ancient India it appears that the early inhabitants of the 
country maintained^ irrespective of sex, the tradition of going with as little 


clothing 


as 


possible. 


pi 


personal 


fancy may conceive. Keeping the body bare as well as going with loads 
of personal ornaments on have been considered by many people as bar- 
barous but the advantages of both these habits have always been exploited 
by the Indian jeweller to the fullest extent. From the sculptural remains 
and the actual ornaments found in the Indus valley it may not be un- 
reasonable to think that these earliest inhabitants of the country were not 
far removed from their successors in both these practices. 

The taste of die period can be guessed to a certain extent from the 
bronze, stone and the terracotta figures discussed above. The figure show- 
ing a dignified personality clad in a shawl displays a fillet around the head 
and an armlet around the surviving upper arm. It does not show any 
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did 


wearing of any neck ornament! 


? 


The 


Mackay 


prevailing among the dancing women. The numerous terracotta figures, 
however, suggest that like the Indians of the early histone age the Indus 
valley people also took 


deliffht in 

o 


wearing as many ornaments on the 
adornable parts of the body and this provided sufficient scope for the 
jeweller to formulate his ornaments in as many varieties as possible. 

The technical knowledge of the Indus valley jeweller was of an 
advanced character; the steps in the progress of their achievement cannot, 
however, be traced. Study in the evolution of technical knowledge shows 
that the artist began from a very simple state. The earliest ornaments, as 
has already been said, were flowers and creepers, tree leaves and feathers 
of birds, claws and bones of animal, etc. Introduction of stones and metals 
was the next stage. At this stage it was probably the aim of the artist 
to make their ornaments look as near their prototypes like the flowers etc. 
as possible. Repetition led to conventionalisation. Then probably came 
the urge to break the monotony of forms and surfaces. This stage pro- 


bably saw the coming of the 


technical skills like the casting 


> 


soldering, inlaying, embossing, cutting jewells and encrusting these on 
metal surfaces. The last one was the crowing achievement of the jeweller. 

In the Indus valley precious stones were not known but all the above 

$ 

mentioned techniques including the encrusting of stones on metal surface 

originality 
a’ect called 


were already in existence in the Indus valley. They showed 


faience and inlaid it frequently on gold and other surfaces. The soldered 
conical bosses in the supposed arm-pieces show a great advancement in the 
art of shaping, polishing and soldering while on the 8-shaped piece we 
come across the technique of inlaying stones on the surface of gold. This 
art is not known to occur in Mesopotamia; in Egypt and Siberia it appears 
quite late in date. In Egypt it occurs in the pectorals of the Xllth 
Dynasty while the Siberian objects cannot be dated earlier than looo B.C. 
The way in which the Indus valley workers overcame the monotony 
of form also appear to be of their own find. 

It may be pointed out that the Indus jeweller scrupulously avoided 
animal forms which are quite common in Egypt, among the Scythians of 
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Siberia and in Persia from where it had also found its way to Greece. 
Sprinkle of animal form is not rare in Indian jewellery of early historic age 
but foreign influence appears responsible for the phenomenon. 

In summing up, attention may be drawn to an interesting feature re- 
garding the finds of the ornaments. It is the existence of highly developed 
technical forms side by side with ornaments of materials m which there had 
been no scope for showing any technical brilliance. The struggle for 
mastery over various complicated techniques was already in a highly ad- 
vanced stage and in this respect the jeweller of India had far surpassed his 
neighbour in Iran and Mesopotamia. Their indebtedness to their neigh- 
bour in respect of jewellery forms and techniques was, as in case of various 
other arts, insignificant. -Then what was the reason of the existence of 
ornaments embodying elaborate technical skill on the same level with the 
ornaments of very common type. 

Its answer rests with the very character of the sites. The excavations 
carried out in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Siberia etc. have brought to light only 
one aspect of life, that of people of an economically well placed order. 
Whatever hail from these countries belonged either to a king or a queen 
or men of similar position. 

The sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa are totally different from thefr 
neighbours in this respect. It cannot be said to whom the ornaments so 
far discovered from these sites belonged. But the antiquities discovered 
from the sites reflect rhe taste of the citizens irrespective of their economic 
position. That is why there are objects which were used by economically 
well placed people side by side with objects used by very poor people with 
little scope for the display of technical skill. But the care taken to finish 
the bracelet of terracotta compares quite favourably with the efficiency 
shown in finishing the elegant ear ornament or the elaborate 8-shaped 
brooch. 


Kalyan K. Ganguli 



The Historical Background of the Works of Kalidasa 

In determining the probable date of Kalidasa there is practically 
complete unanimity among scholars regarding the connection of Kalidasa 
with one Vikramaditya. Although Sanskrit literature makes no mention 
of the relation of Kalidasa with Vikramaditya in any of the numerous 
works dealing with Vikramaditya, yet on the authority of a verse^ in a 
work called Jyotirvidahharana attributed to Kalidasa, which work is itself 
not accepted as a genuine work of Kalidasa and has been more or less 
accurately assigned to the iith century A. D., all modern scholars speak of 
the unquestionable tradition of India regarding the connection of Kalidasa 
with Vikramaditya. 

After accepting this connection, the attempt of scholars has been to 
fix the particular Vikramaditya in whose reign Kalidasa could have 
flourished. ■ Yasovarman of Kanouj is too late. The majority of scholars 
are inclined to identify the Vikramaditya with one of the Gupta emperors, 
Some people try to show that this must be the Vikramaditya who founded 
the Vikrama Era.^ In the name Vikraniorvaslya and in the occurrence of 
the word Vikrama twice in the first Act of that drama, ^ people assume 
that Kalidasa was hinting at Vikramaditya. In the names of Kumara, 
Skanda and Candra born of ocean, found in the Kumarasamhhava and in 
the RaghuvamU there is the opinion prevailing that there are hints about 
Kumaragupta, Skandagupta and Candragupta son of Samudragupta of the 
Gupta dynasty. Further, in the conquests of Raghu people see a similarity 
with the conquests of Samudragupta. In the Asvamedha of Pusyamitra 


sacrifice performed 


Malavikdgnim'itra 

Samudrap-ui 



pie see a reference to the great 
Not only this, in the various 


gug, they see a hint of the Gupta dy 


2 B.C. 56. 

3 (a) 75% 1 and (b) 

4 In the fifth Act. See note 33 below. 
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also. The description in the Kurndrasarnbhava of the ladies in the city of 
Osadhiprastha''^ when ^iva was entering the city for his marriage and the 
same passages appearing in the Raghuvarnsaf' when Aja was entering the 
city of Vidarbha for his marriage with Indumatl are taken to be imitations 
of passages in the Buddhacarita of AAaghosa.' Kalidasa’s knowledge of 
Greek astronomy® and his knowledge of the theories of Aryabhata® are other 

4 

evidences brought forward to assign for Kalidasa a date about four cen- 
turies after the Christian era. 

Without attempting to discuss any of these views which are by now 
well known to everyone who is acquainted with Kalidasa, research and 
without even giving any references to modern contributions in connection 
with the points mentioned above, I turn my attention to find out if there 
are other evidences that point out to any other date for the great poet. 
There is nothing that can be called a definite evidence. If there were such 
an evidence there would have been no controversy on the point. The 
matter has to be decided by inferences. What are the most acceptable data 

for such inferences? This is the only point at issue. 

The Bharatavakya in the Mdlavikdgnimitra^'^ is something unique. It 

mentions the name of the hero of the drama. It is only in the Mudra- 
rdksasa that we come across the name of the hero appearing in the 

4 

Bharatavakya.^ Usually it refers to the. king reigning at the time when 
die drama was first put on the stage and that without any mention of the 

5 Canto VII, verses 56-69. 

6 Canto VII, verses 5-16. There are slight variations in some places. 

7 Canto III, verses 13-24. 

8 Use of Jamitra in 

vliich is a Greek word — ICumarasambhava, VII- 1. 

9 Raghuvarnsa, Canto XIV, verse 40, 





4 

dere king Candragnpta is mentioned as reigning over the kingdom. 
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name of the king.'" Sometimes there is no reference to a king at all and 


in the Bharatavakya we find only i 
happiness.^'' 


1 general prayer 


for prosperity and 


Mudrdraksasa, the name of the hero happens to be identical 


and 


if we assume that the drama was written at the time of Candragupta of 
the Gupta dynasty, then the Bharatavakya mentions only the name of the 


adv 


reigning king and not of the hero. Of coursi 
tage of the identity of the two names and thus introduced the real name 
of the king instead of simply speaking of the king without mentioning 
his name as in many other dramas. Further 


Candr 


e Maur 
Mlecch 


since at his time the Greeks were not able to invade India and conquer 
any part of it. On the other hand, he defeated the Greeks and annexed a 
part of the Greek empire in Persia into his own empire. In the case of 
Candragupta of the Gupta dynasty, the ^akas were masters of portions of 
the country and he had to save the country from this foreign domination. 


So the statement in the Bharatavakya 


Candragupt 


a 


oppression of the MIecchas 


Candragupt 


dy 


the drama himself. 

It is only in the Malavikdgnimitra that we find the name of the hero 
appearing in the Bharatavakya.^'’ If it is a general rule that in the 

7173 5^711 7^ffl3ft77> 74f7EST^ ^7T: II 
1 3 ?Tr^3l7T77 : — ^7^7^! 7^^7f7^ 7T 77^3 ii377TT: I 

^7T: 5RT75 ^Tf73 773 II 

7T7T777 ife’ 


f%77T7T: 17^17^7- 




717^ 777 =7 7T5 

— 7?;^7?[fW777%7?T73^77: I 


: 737: 


7 75fi777S^ 77T 7717; 1 1 

14 Ft=E§7f5^77RT 3757737 T 7P77T ^^7^7: I 

15 The last word 
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Bharatavakya it is the reigning king that is mentioned without giving his 
name as in the Mrcchakatika and the VenlsamhHa^'' or by actual mention 
of his name as in the MudraraksasaW then it is not unnatural to presume 


that the name Agnimitra mentioned in the Bharatavakya of the Mdlavi- 
kdgnimitra is also the name of the reigning king. Agnimitra is also the 
hero and since we do not know of any other king named Agnimitra who 
could be the contemporary and patron of Kalidasa, the most reasonable 
position will be to assume that in this drama, the hero is the reigning kmg 
himself, namely, Agnimitra, in whose time and under whose patronage 

Kalidasa flourished. 


Apart from the mention of the hero as the reigning king in the 

^ # 

Bharatavakya, this last verse m the drama, Mdlavikagnimitra, is unique in 

other ways. This last verse m the drama is not really a Bharatavakya; it 

simply says in the second half that the drama has no Bharatavakya.’ The 
first half is a part of the story.’” In all the dramas, the story ends before 
the last verse, called the Bharatavakya. If there are two verses in the end, 
the first is a part of the story ' and the second is outside the story.”'' 
Here the first half of the verse is a part of the story, being the words of 
the hero to his first consort. Then in the second half, the actor who took 

the part of the hero announces to the audience (and this is outside the 

story) that the usual benediction which is expected at that stage (asasyam) 
is unnecessary and hence cancelled, in so far as there is nothing to be 
prayed for when Agnimitra was reigning over the kingdom. Thus what 
we are considering is not the Bharatavakya of the drama, but rather the 

absence of a Bharatavakya in the drama. 

The only major objection to accepting Agnimitra, the hero of the 
drama, as also a contemporary of Kalidasa is that no poet could have 
portrayed a reigning king in such unfavourable colours. I have discussed the 
problem of the character of Agnimitra in the drama in a paper which will 
appear in the Silver Jubilee Number of the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. There I have shown that Agnimitra 



Mrcchakatika and Venisarnhara. 


17 

20 This is the case in Mrcchakap'ka, Nagananda etc. 
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is the great hero of Kalidasa and that the usual judgment about his 
character does scant justice to the great poet. I have also explained there 
that Kalidasa had Agnimitra in mind when he described Raghu and 
Kumara in his two great epics. 

As we know from the drama, Malavikagnimitra, Agnimitra had his 
capital at Vidisa, during the life-time of his father Pusyamitra. There is 


no record to show that Vidisa was at 


any 


other time a great 


imperial 

capital. In the Meghasandesa Vidisa is mentioned 




^ “Vidisa, the imperial capital famed in all the quarters 
This description is more appropriate at the time of Agnimitra than at any 
other time. Those who have taken note of this point find it necessary to 
offer some explanation^^ since they cannot get away from the idea of Kali- 
dasa being a contemporary of Vikramaditya and from the consequent need 
to put Kalidasa at about 56 B.C., i.e. about a century after the time of 
Agnimitra. 

By the side of this description of Vidisa as the great imperial capital, 
one must read the description of the city Uj jay ini in the Meghasandesa. 
Though there are many verses^^ devoted to the description, there is not 
a mention of the palace or of the emperor. There is the mention of the 
river, of the temple,^® of the streets,^® of the house, of the handsome 
damsels^® and of many things. It is described as everything except an 
imperial capital. This looks rather improbable, by the side of the description 
of Vidisa, if this short poem were written by Kalidasa under the patronage 
of the great Vikramaditya of Ujjayinl. 

Scholars speak of the partiality of Kalidasa for Ujjayinl in so far as he 
wants the cloud, though on an urgent mission, to go out of his direct route 


21 


Meghasandesa 


22 Nagfur University Journal, vol. V, Paper on Kalidasa by T. J. Kedar. 

23 Meghasandesa, I-30 to 38. 


24 


Meghasandesa I-31 and 57714 in Meghasandesa 


^5 U Meghasandesa, I-34. This and the next two verses 

refer to the temple. 

26 JT^C7fh'T^ Meghasandesa, T37. 


vr 




28 m 


Meghasandesa, I-32 and in Meghasandesa 


m Meghasandesa, I-31; 
in Meghasandesa, I-32; U Meghasandesa, I-33; 

in Meghansandesa, I-35; in Meghasandesa, I-37. 
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to see Ujjayim.^''' But few people have stopped to think why Kalidasa 
took the cloud first to Vidisa and then westward to Ujjayinl. If Kalidasa 
was so partial to Ujjayinl, he could have taken the cloud straight away to 
Ujjayinl. That shows his very great partiality to the great imperial capital 
of his time, namely, Vidisa. Kalidasa could not think of anything else 
for one starting from Ramagiri and proceeding northw'ards than first to 


Vidifia 


In 


so far as 


Vidisa is the scene of one of his dramas, he did not describe the city in 


this poem. 


ty of historical importance he had to des 


cribe in detail, since that is not the scene of any other work of his. 

This great partiality for Vidisa justifies the assumption that Kalidasa 
lived at a time when Vidifii was a great imperial capital and that is only 
at the time when Agnimitra had his Court there. 

In the Raghuvarnsa we can see a clear allegorical representation of the 
decay in India under the later Mauryan kings, the revival of religion by 
Pusyamitra and the birth of his great son who founded a new 


Ay 


consolidated 


One cannot miss 


a close resemblance between Dillpa and Pusyamitra. Both were religiously 


minded. Dillpa, the representative of kingship in 
his Teacher that the continuity of kingship was : 
account of the sins committed towards Kamadhenu 


informed by 
be broken on 




.31 


II 


“There is this obstacle to your desires on account of the want of res- 
pect shown to her : Know 


you 


thus. Indeed, departure from showing 


respect to those who deserve respect obstructs prosperity.” Dilipa per- 
forms penances; he is blessed with a son. The very fact that he prefaces 
the mention of the dynasty of Raghu with sixteen royal virtues^^ that 
adorned the kings, indicates that he had in mind some kings who were 
not what the kings of the Raghu dynasty were. 

From the Mdlavikdgnirnitra we know that Pusyamitra had performed a 
great sacrifice, that he entrusted his grandson, Vasumitra with the respon- 
sibility of protecting the sacrificial horse, that the Yavanas attacked the 


^9 


Meghasandesa 


30 Malavik agni m i tra . 

32 In four verseSj namely Raghuvarnsa, I-5 to 8. 

I.H.Q,, JUNE, 1542 


3 1 Ragh Hvamsa, 1-79 


6 
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34 


horse on the banks o£ the Sindliu, that the boy hero defeated the Yavanas 
and recovered the horse and that Pusyamitra performed the sacrifice with 
that horse. The incidents narrated m the third Canto of the Raghuvarnsa 
are closely similar to these historical facts. Ihdra steals the sacrificial horse 
of Dillpa, Dillpa sends his son Raghu who was then a mere boy, to re- 
cover the horse, Raghu fights with Indra and returns with victory. - 

In the Mdlavikagnimitra it is Pusyamitra’s son who marries the sister 
of the king of Vidarbha. In the Raghuvarnsa it is Dillpa’s grandson who 
marries the sister of the Vidarbha king. In the RaghuvarnU it is Dillpa’s 

son who recovers the sacrificial horse that was stolen while in the Mala- 

% 

vikagnimitra it is Pusyamitra’s grandson who performs this feat. Both 
were mere boys and great heros. The agreement is far greater than the minor 

4 

difference. 

From the Mdlavikagnimitra, it is found that Agnimitra had conquered 
Vidarbha and had sway over that area. He could decide about the succes- 
sion to the throne and he could practically dictate his terms to the Vidarbha 
king. In the Raghuvarnsa, it is found that the conquests of Raghu extended 
upto the southern extremity of India. This may be an exaggerated des- 
cription of the conquests of Agnimitra. Even the Maury an empire did not 
extend to the extreme south of India. 

According to Kalidasa, Pusyamitra was not the emperor. He is styled 
Senadhipati in the Mdlavikagnimitra, though he performs the sacrifice. 
From the fact that even at the time of Pusyamitra, it is Agnimitra who is 
Styled Raja, it may be concluded that according to Kalidasa, Agnimitra was 
the first r§al 


king after 


the revival 


of religious 


life 


in 


India. 


And 


33 The whole incident is mentioned in die letter of Pusyamiti'a to Agnimitra, 

♦ $ 

which runs as follows : 

’TifTR fws: r fe-Rl- 

m: ^?TRTt?ir I 

^1 SfRTc[r?ff 5f?nftTT# I 

34 Raghuvarnsa, 111-38 to 67. 
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35 


and 


in RaghuvarnU also, the dynasty is called after Ragliii and not after 
There is some parallel between these two facts. 

Raghu proceeds from Aparanta to Parasika by the land route 
the implication is that the sea'i'oute is also available, perhaps as a shorter 
route and the common route. Unless Kalidasa wanted to give this impli- 
cation there is no need to specify that Raghu proceeded by land. In Para- 
sika he met the Yavanas. Although it is not specifically stated that 
he fought with the Yavanas in the Parasika country, there is the mention 
of Yavana women in that country. In Kerala he speaks about Kerala 
women in the country of the Hunas, he speaks about the Huna 


women. 


38 


Why 


at the time of Kalidasa, Parasika was a Yavana kingdom? Parasika was a 


kingd 


The Greek empire in Asia 


collapsed 


From Parasika, ' Raghu proceeded 


thwards^’’ and reached the 


Sindhu 


Sindhu may mean only a river or we may accept the 


Vahksu and identify 


Anyway Raghu reached a river to the 


north of Parasika and there he met the Hunas. This suggests that Kalidasa 
wrote the Raghuvarnsa before the Huns crossed the Oxus and came to 
India. This is evidence for an earlier date for Kalidasa rather than for a 
later date. 

When the Raghuvarnsa is closely studied, it is found that when Kali- 
dasa described Dillpa, Raghu and Aja, he had Pusyamitra, Agnimitra and 
Vasumitra in his mind. Aja, though a great hero, is of a soft nature. 


Harsacarita of Bana we find 


fond 


•11 


The 


the same Vasumitra mentioned in the Malavikagnimitra 


35 Raghuvarnsa, IV-6o. 

36 Raghuvarnsa, IV-61. 

37 'R^gh^^arnU, IV-54. 

38 ^ RaghuvarnH IV-68. 

39 Raghuvarnsa, IV-66 

% 

40 Raghuvarnsa, IV-67. 

Harsacarita, VI Ucchvasa. 
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No conquest by an Indian king of a later day extends so far to the 
west as is found in the conquests of Raghu. And we know from history 
that the empire of Candragupta Maurya extended to Persia, If Kalidasa 
lived at a time not far removed from the glorious days of the Mauryan 
empire, he must have heard of its extent, and in Raghu’s conquests, he 
might have given a (perhaps exaggerated) description of how Agnimitra 
revived the entire glory of the Mauryan empire even in its extent. It is 
not the empire of Saniudragupta nor of Yasovarman that Kalidasa could 
have had in mind when he described the conquests of Raghu; it is the 
empire of Candragupta Maurya that was his original, if at all he had some 
historical original for his description. He might have written the great 
epic to inspire the king and the nation with a sense of the lost glory of 
the Mauryan empire, with a desire to revive the greatness, to restore the 
vast empire, to reconsolidate the dismembered empire. He could not have 
written the poem for the pleasure of a Vlkramaditya; he could have written 

to give inspiration and courage to a nation that had fallen into 
unhappy days after a long glorious past. The unification of India, the 
restoration of religion and piety into national life as a necessary preli- 
minaiy to the revival of the decaying civilization and the waning power, 
the stirring up of a spirit of patriotism — these must have been the purpose 
(If a poet has a purpose at all) that moved Kalidasa to write the epic poem. 

In the Kumdrasambhava also, one can see. If one looks carefully, the 
same idea that is found in the Raghawarnsa; namely, the great empire built 
up by Candragupta, extending far beyond the modern India, its destruc- 
tion, the decay and corruption in national life, the divorce of religion and 
piety from the life of the people, consequent foreign domination and 
oppression, the nation’s penance and united call through the person of 
king Pusyamitra to the great God to be reunited to the country and her 
affairs, the final union of the Divine with the life of the country, the birth 
of Agnimitra, the great national hero, as the result of this union, the res- 
toration of the country from foreign domination and oppression by this 
hero and the enjoyment by the country of freedom and prosperity. The 
political allegory of the Kumdrasambhava will be dealt with in greater detail 
in another paper. Here I have simply given the general outline. 
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The dyeing demands o£ Europe and also to a certain extent o£ Asia, 
compelled' the Company to take an eager interest in indigo during the 
earlier half of the lyth century. Even in the i6th century the English 
used to obtain it from the Portuguese. John Nieuhoff says, by the middle 
of the 17th century, “Aniel or Indigo (was) first of all transported (into 
Brasil) by the Portugueses from the Canary Islands”. English trade in this 
commodity through Aleppo was also developed by this time. Attempts 
to grow it in England were also made. 

Burma where ‘‘they use to pricke the skinne, and 
of anile or blacking, which doth continue alwayes”, 
some indigo. Samarkhand, Kashgar and other contiguous countries, as 
well as India consumed indigo even in the early 17th century. Arabia and 
Iran also furnished attractive markets to the Company, at this time. 

Dr. Balkrishna says, ‘‘India continued to enjoy the monopoly” (of 
supplying indigo) “till the middle of the seventeenth century”. It may 
be however noted here that Ceylon indigo was of European commercial 
interest certainly earlier than 1638. One of the clauses in the Treaty 
concluded between the Dutch and Rajasirnha of Simhala in 1638, lays down 
that the “service(s)” which the armed forces of the (Dutch) United Chartered 
East India Company were to render to “His Majesty’s lands of Ceylon... 
shall be recouped 

wax, rice and other valuable products of his country”. Maetsukyer says 
that it was “found growing in a wild state in the seven Cories”, in 1650. 


by His Majesty in cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, indigo. 


to put on It a Kinue 
apparently demanded 


“Ten ware den indigo 


» 



gevonden wort”. 

He however adds, “We, for our part, have attached little importance 
to the latter (indigo), the less that, although it could easily be manu- 
factured, we should have to do it all through our own people, which would 
perhaps cost the Company not less than what the indigo could be pro- 
cured for in other places, (...wellicht niet minder soude komen te kosten, 
dan den indigo op andere plaetsen ingekost wort...) so that we may reap 
only a small profit thereby”. But there were hopes. “The samples re- 
cently sent us by the Opper koopman Adriaen Van der Meyden from 
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Negombo (about twenty miles from the modern cap 


are somewhat 


finished specimen 


5 ^ 



According to Nieuhoff, “in the year 1642 one Gillin Venant brought 
some indiffo-seed from the American islands into Brasil . The Indi 

D 

after some effort “came to its full Perfection, several Patterns of which were 
sent into Holland”. “The wild Aniel” also grew in Brasil in great plenty . 

Baldaeus points out, “It is sowed in several Places about Agra; in 

Fettapour, 12 Cos from Agra; near the City of Byana, 30 Cos from Agra 
(where is the best); near the City of Bassaune, 38 Cos from Agra; 


near 


“The broad indigo” 


“grow 


the City of Kindowen, 40 Cos from Agra”, 
about two Leagues from Amadabath, the Capital City of Gusuratte, 


speci 


Commodities 


Masulipatam 


He 


adds that several varieties were available for exportation. “The Indigo 
Laura” or “Indigo de Bayana” is said to be the first crop “of three different 
sorts”, “is call’d Voutby”, “the second Gerry, and the third Catteel”. ‘The 
chief Signs of the goodness of the Indigo are, its Lightness and feeling dry 


Water, and 


burning Coals, its emitting a Violet-colour’d Smoke, and leaving but little 

Among others, Elkington, (in his letter of 31st. December, 
peaks of various kinds of indigo, and their purchase prices. 


Ashes behind”. 


Baldaeus also says, “Hereabouts 



south India and Ceylon?)- also 


grows the Indigo call’d Aniel de Biant by those of Gusuratte”. The trans- 
lator’s marginal note says, though later on, “Good indigo is also made in 
Coromandel”. 

When Oxwicke and Farewell were trying to purchase indigo at Broach 
Aldworth advised them not to buy “that which will not swim”. 

Finch writes that roundabout “Cickell (Sarkhej)” “in a towne 4c. from 
Amadavar”, “mil” was “made”. This was however not “so good as that 


of Biana’. 


variety 


C i 


three courses from Amadavar”, says Withingt 


< i • 

IS 


Some 


the chiefe place 


two 




* 

or three dayes in seeing the makinge thereof”.^ 


I Nieuhoff s Remarkable Voyages and Travels to Brasil; Bal Krishna, 
Commercial Relations between India and England; Khcm, The^ East India Trade in 
the XVll century; Fitch’s account in Hakluyt, Foster etc.; Finch’s narrative in 
Purchas, Foster etc.; Office copy of the Dutch treaty in the Government Archives 
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f. 

j 



“Indicoe By ana” (earned by the Royal Anne to England) as distinct 
:rom indigo dust winch is not priced at all in the list, cost the Old Joint 
Stock about 78-25 mahmudis a maund of 23 seers, by i6ip, 1882 maunds 
(of 24 seers) “Indico Serquese” cost 751981 mahmudis and 15 pice, while 
15 “small maunds” of the same commodity were rated at little over 645 
mahmudis, lower down in the list. 12 churls of “indicoe Jambasar” 
Broach) conveyed by the Lion, was purchased at 1,132 mahmudis and lo)^, 
pice. The prices of the Sarkhej and Biana varieties are referred to later on, 
(for example) in the letter to Methwold and others dated 26th. August, 
1619, and samples sent from Masulipatam are praised highly. In 1621, 
we however find that “Jambuzar indico, in England is valued (as it is) 
nought and not worth the fraught whome”. Jambusar and Sarkhe) indigoes 
are distinguished in Martin’s letter from Broach, of 12th October, 1621. 
Bickford and others again wrote from Sarkhej twelve days later that the 
Jambusar indigo was not to “be medeled withall, it not being worth the 
carriage home”. The Company had forbidden its exportation to England. 


Indigo was sold at this time near Ahmadabad in 


“squat 


baskets 


(which were) not made all of one bignesse”. Another difficulty in the way 
of accurately indicating the weight of a bale lay in the fact that “all indicoe 
fills not alike”. 

Malynes in his Lex Mercatoria says that there were two sorts of 
indigo, “Carquez” (zzd. a lb.) and “Aldcas’ (i8d. a lb.). 

In the ‘"Note of Merchandise and commodities in the St. Salvador and 


John’ of 


602, we find “pepper 


cloves, indigo, 


ilks, calicoes, ginger, wax”, “ambergris, pearls” etc., arriving at Lisbon. 
The lading of four ships of the East India for Lisbon” (in 1603) included 

ndigo, spices, gems, cotton goods and silk. 

In 1604, the Turkey Merchants complained that the direct importation 

silks and other commodities from the East resulted in 


ndigo spices 


damage to their Levant trade.' 

Finch who says in 1609 “that the Portingals are still the fundamental 
cause of all our losses”, was desirous “that against the next year we might 
have our whole stock employed in rich indigo with some other drugs there 


(Ceylon); Instructive voot D. E. Heer Jacob van Kittensteyn’’ etc,; Baldacus, A True 
and Exact Description of...... Malabar and Goromandel as also of die Isle of 

Ceylon” etc; O.C., (II) 223; Withington’s account in Furchas, “A journey over 


Land "etc., and Foster etc. 
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(at Cambay a) to be bad for our shipping”. “I would be glad’ , he adds, 
“to do anything for the good of our right worshipful Company”. He 
also says that he “was sent to buy mil or indigo at Byana in November, 
1610” ‘‘The country which affordeth that rich mil which takes name of 
Byana is not above twentie or thirtie cose long”. Biana in Bharatapura 
lies about fifty miles away from Agra. By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the town was “ruinate, save two sarayes and a long bazar, with a 
few stragling houses”. Next year. Finch “departed from Agra for 
Labor and carried twelve carts laden with nil in hope of a good price”. 

“This herbe, being cut the moneth of aforesaid, is cast into a long 
cisterne, where it is pressed downe with many stones, and then filled with 
water till it be covered; which so remaineth for certaine dayes, till the subs- 
tance of the herbe be gone into the water. They let the water forth into 
another round cisterne, in the middest of which is another small cisterne or 
center; this water being thus drawne forth, they labour with great staves, 
like batter or white starch, and then let it settle, scumming off the cleare 
water on the toppe; then labouring it afresh, and let it settle againe, draw- 
ing forth the cleare waters; doing this oft, till nothing but a thicke subs- 
tance remaine, which they fake foorth and spread on cloth to dry in the 
sunne; and being a little hardened, they take it in their hands, and making 
small balls, lay then on the sand to dry (for any other thing would drinke 
up the colour); this is the cause of the sandy foot. So if raine fall, it looseth 


and slosse, and is called 


hard 


crops and steepe 
Fowre things are 
n the sunne, and 


dry 


vapour, leaving a few ashes 


A merchant named Ferdinando Cotton wrote to the Company 
November, 1612, “The Trade hath above 1060 churls of indigo, good sto 
of silk, some cinnamon; the Hector hath indigo, aloes, cloves, pepper 


5 J 


Minutes refer to the sale of indigo not 
1C indigo and cotton yarn at Masulip 


sh commodities 


goods, sugar and 
0 Siirat”. The a 


1614, and 
Qth August 


n m ^ 

yarn at Masulipatam is also referred to in the same document 





By the end o£ that year we find Surat regarding it (and cotton goods, 
yarn etc,) as fit to be reladen for England”. Edwardes writing from 
Ahniedabad, a little later, regards it as a very lucrative article of merchan- 
dise ‘‘more profitable than any other commodity from those parts”, while 
Preston says on 17th December that it was found abundantly in the Ahme- - 
dabad market and was cheap in price. John Sandcrofte from that town 
quoted the price to the Company, and pointed out that there was enough 
of it ‘‘to lade three or four ships”. Purchases of indigo at Ahmedabad are 
referred to by Aldworthe on 28th Februaiy, by Sandcrofte on ist March, 
and Dodsworth on 5th November 1615. An attempt to procure it there by 
Browne was delayed (according to his letter of lotli February, 1618), be- 
cause of want of money. 

* 

A document of 29th December 1614 refers to its availability at 


“Baroach”, the method of purchase and of packing it for transportation 
abroad. Preston writes from Ahmedabad to the Company on ist January, 
1615 that there was another market of indigo at Lahore which vied with 
that of Ahmedabad. Fdawkins refers to Nicholas Ufflet being at ‘‘Labor 


William Finches power 


By the 


Roe is requested to get musters 


indig' 


from Agra in i 

D 


6 


His letter to 


Sultan Caroline (Khurram) of the same year sums up the .English case to 
the Mughul thus; — ‘‘Our kingdom is naturally the most fructfull in Europe 


and the most abundant in all sorts of arnies, cloth, and what soever is 


necessary for mans use : besides which, your Highnes I suppose knowcs 
not wee yeerly bring into your port in ready mony 30,000 rialls of eight, 
for which wee only carry away caliicoes and indigoes, to the enriching of 
your Highness kingdomes with silver”. Moreover, “for curious and rare 
toyes, we have better meanes to furnish Your Highnes then any other, our 
kingdome abounding with all arts and our shipping trading into all the 
world; whereby there is nothing under the sunne which wee are not able 
Co bring, if we knew Your Highnes pleasure, what you did most affect”. 
Writing two years later, to Kerndge at Surat,, he advises against submitt- 
ing to Portuguese dictation in this matter. “Yf they misenforme not from 
Mesolapatan, ther is great store of indico shipt at some ports to die sowtli, 
all which take curtaasses (passes) of our enemies and pay them duties for 
licence as lords of the sea’. Quasi-privateering was the weapon to be used 
to achieve their objective. The justification for this action, probably to 


JUNE, 1942, 
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be regarded as shady, according to our twentieth century ideas, was a simple 
one. “If wee doe it not, the Dutch will”.^ 

In the years that immediately follow, English interest in the mer- 
chandise continues unabated. In February, i6ip, 278 fardles were sent 
from Agra to Surat through John Bangham. But next month, Surat urges 
Agra to buy more. It was then selling in the “aldeas” about Agra, at 24 
to 25 rupees a man a. 

On 17th March Surat wrote two letters, one to Broach referring to 
the buying of cardamoms and the other to Ahmadabad mentioning that 
all the cash m the h^mds of the Agra factors was spent on procuring the 
indigo referred to above. The prices at the time seem to have warranted 
a restriction of purchases at Ahmadabad. 

By this time, Surat writes to the Company, “Your Agra caphila in there 
cominge downe weare sett uppon by theeves on the way some 22 dayes 
jurney hence thatt tooke from them 14 churles Byana indico and killed four 
or five servantes thatt attended itt.” Bangham wrote from Gwalior on 
25th February, i6ip, “I am sorye to heare of John Younges disaster etc,, 
yett am in good hope of better sucksess, which God graunt.” The truth 
seems to be that Young who was in charge of the qafila refused to pay the 
“custom or radaree, whereof it seems demand was made,” and thereupon 
the toll-guard slew his escort and plundered the caravan. 

We may note here that indigo at this time was usually sold by the 
‘churle’, ‘bundle’ or ‘fardle’. This unit was of two kinds,— one of about 
five manas, and the other of about four. Leachland of Ahmadabad, for 
example, refers to a proposed sale of indigo, at “50 rupes per fardle of four 
mands and 7 scares”, by a broker who is said to be ‘a sutelle knave’. 

Another caravan from Agra of 1,600 camels was detained at Chopra 
about 60 miles from Burhanpur (“some thirty course on this side 
Brampore”) shortly afterwards, at the instigation of a Portuguese jeweller 
named Francisco Soares, by ‘that neast of rouges’. The mischief was done, 

4 

according to Biddulph; ‘per one Condye Suffer, Armenian, who Francisco 

2 Brit. Mus. Egerton Ms. 2122, £. i, f. 124; 2123, £. 77; 2123, £. 82, £. loi. Cal. 
St. Papers Col. series etc. 1313-1616, 309, 327 etc.; Domestic Coiresp. Jac. I, Vol. X, 
no, 27; OC, 10; Letters Received I; OC, 90; Ct. Bk. Ill; C.S.P. 737, 763, 776 etc.; 
OC., 213, 194a; 215, 187, 258; Eng, Factories 1618-21 etc.; OC., 609 (written on 
paper of Indian make); OC., (II) 221, 224; OC., (Ill) 289; Hawkins in Purchas, 
Foster etc; Addl. Ms. 6115, £. 96; Foster: The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to 
India, OC., 612, etc. 
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Swatyes, Poitingall, lefte there at his departure for Decann, 
curador to follow this busynes to stay 


I 


43 


as 


the English 


(Nicholas) 


his pro- 
goods”. In fact, 


two English factors, had defrauded the 


Portuguese merchant of the sale proceeds of some “cheyne ware etc.” 

The English petitioned Mhza Abdul Rahim (son of Akbar’s guardia 
Bairam Khan) the then Khankhanan, to obtain redress for their thr 


grievances — arrest of the qafila, imprisonment of Spriige and plundering of 
indigo. Their agent conscious of their nation’s sea-power bearded the lion in 
his den, and after some discussion, told him that reprisals might follow. 
‘‘When I saw noe hope of present release of the goods, I tould him that 
everye yeare our shipps did guard the Princes and merchants shipps to and 
from the Red Sea againe to Suratt, and therefore doubted not but wee 


finde 


cultured to brag. He replied with dignity 


The Mughul 


hi 


But 


We 


must give answere to them, who would strictly require it of us.” 
the historian cannot but note that previous English quasi-privateerings 
have made the Khankhanan know that the threat was no idle one. 
thus come across the link between English quasi-privateering and expan- 
sion of the Company’s trading activities, once again. In any case, after 
receipt of the Prince’s instructions, he “gave presente order for a full resti- 
tucion without further delay or question.” The English loss in indigo 
was to be made good, and a “quiett and secure passage” was to be given 
to them through any part of the region under his government. 

In October, 1623, we find the English enumerating this grievance to 
the Hakim of the Mughal along with other “wrongs, oppressions, losses, 
and hindrances sustaiied by the English nation hveing under the protection 
and tiranous government of Sultan Ckoron and his officers”. The entry 
runs thus: — “For iq churles of Biaiia indigo taken away by force in anno 
1618 out of the Agra caphilo brought downe by John Young in the gagere 
of Shanawes Chon which at mns. 4)4 of 30 pice weight the seare per churle 
is mns. 63; the same at rup. 35 per maun is rup. 2,205 which at M. 2)4 
per peece amounts to the some of M. 4, 961.8”. 

In addition to prejudicial interferences by Mughul officers there were 
also the vagaries of the weather to be contended with by the English trader 
in Indigo. Owing to “such unaccustomed raynes (which) hath drowned 
the greatest parte of new indicoe in the countryes”, it was perceived by the 
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middle of 1621 that its price would go up. About two weeks later, Agra 
wrote, “By report this hundred yeares there hath not bin such extremitic 
of raynes, insoe much that most parte of the new indicoe drowned and the 
old much improoved.” 

But by November, Surat managed to make “200 bales Biana indico 
and 9,000 maunes Serques”, “ready for imbaling” in ships proceeding to 
England. In 1622, indigo was very dear. As it formed the principal com- 
modity to be purchased at Agra, even the dissolution of the factory there, 
it is pointed out, might be recommended, on account of the high price. A 
rumour that the English wanted to make large purchases of indigo made its 
price soar up higher. Halstead and others at Ahmadabad however expected 
on 1 2th September, to be able to buy more than 100 fardles. But about a 

week later, Halstead died, and the “Cutwall seased up all our moneys, 

goods, and clothes, beginninge with the deceased, and soe proceeded with 

4 

us all, nott leavinge one ragge to shift us, not bedd or coate to lye on”. He 
also “choptt (i.e. put the official chapa on) all our bookes of accompts, 
wrytinge and chambers, and taken possession of all”. Probably the 
Englishmen offered some resistance, because the police officers are also said 
to have “disgracefully beate us and would have carryed us bound to the 
bassar (market place) and there inflickted further punmshmentt uppon us, 
but by meanes of a brybe wee stopptt there furey”. The English had just 
bought an “additional” 136 fardles of indigo. Here is therefore another 
example of the kind of interference by Indian authorities which served as a 
deterrent to the Company’s (indigo) trade. On loth December, Surat says 
that “the London, Jonas and Lyon now richlye laden with clothing, silke 

and indicoe, with above 8,000 mauns of pepper shott into hould 

amongst the churlges (of indigo) and now about the 13th or 20th present... 
shall with Gods permition sett sayle togeather for” Europe. Early next 
year, Surat was informed by Ahmadabad of the purchase of 8,000 manas 
of indigo, 7,000' at Sarkhej, and the rest at Ahmadabad. 

Heynes and Parker again report from Ahmadabad a few days later 
that they were sending 671 packages of indigo and cotton goods after 
having finished their Dholka purchases. The indigo sent, weighed 4,784 
manas. Almost an equal quantity was to follow. But 35,500 rupees more 
were to be sent them to meet their obligations ‘Mamootte Tuckey’ was 
urging them to buy Dholka (indigo) of which the Dutch were reported to 
have purchased 500 units. But Surat vetoed the idea and Mahmud Taqf 
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45 


was natumlly sad over it. He was the Diwan of Ahmadabad, and an 
adherent of Shah Jahan. He probably found means to get the local English 

rch, Surat 


agents on his side. But in their instructions dated 25th March, 
remained firm, and declined to buy from him. On 3rd April, we are told, 
Taqf got his indigo down to Ahmadabad, and the merchants selling indigo 
were forbidden not to sell any, till Taqf has succeeded in disposing of his. 
Negotiations were however at last opened with Taqf. He wanted cash 


down, at the rate of Rs. 40/ 


packages. The new and 


indigo could be. bought at that time for Rs. 7J/2 to 8 per mana. 


Above 


Mocho 


3 3 


00 bales of indicoe 
were made ready 



r ' ' 

Surat, early in 1623, for shipment to 


England. We 


find Offley at Broach reporting to Rastell on 22nd 


October, 1623 that all the indigo was sent that very day. Leachland 

the end of that year says that he contracted for 


writing 


Surat 



about 1,200 churles, and was" negotiating for 2,500 more. Some indigo 
was also bought at Cambay by the same time. Between 1624 and ibaq 
the dyeing industries of Europe went on consuming indigo eagerly, 
and English merchants showed themselves keen to purchase Biana in pre- 

^ of the Company ’.s 


ordered 


be 


On 


I 



November, 1624 


the Company to reconsider its decision pointing out that Biana cost a 
third more. 

Again on 4th February, 1625, they point out that (flat) Sarkhej was 
available at Rs. 12/- a mana, while (round) Biana was 27 to 32 rupees ‘that 
matindh The difference in the English prices of the two commodities were 
not in ratiO' to their Asiatic costs. They bought some Sarkhej, but could 

not buy any Biana for want of funds. 

By the end of 1627, the Dutch are said to 'be purchasing indigo 

“without feare or witt”, and pushing up prices. In three weeks time, the 
English at Agra had however succeeded in procuring inspire of Dutch oppo- 
sition about 200 units at 32-5 to 35 rupees, a mana. There was some more 
available, but neither of the European nations had any cash to buy it with. 
The Asiatic refused credit to both. By March, Sarkhej (new) was available 

at 12-75 to i4’25 Rs. a mana. 

Sarkhej continues to be bought (for example, by Boodiby) by 1630. 
The Dutch by their huge purchases put the price up. thus inconveniencing 
the English factors. ‘Synda soliciteth us to settle a factory there’, wrote 
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Wylcle in 162^, winch we meane to attempt, having sent thither a broker 
to bring us musters of all comoditys* there”. The same record also men- 
tions that a supply of cinnamon had already been sent to Europe, that the 

Agra indigo was 300% dearer than Sarkhej, and that indigo was purchased 
at Ajmira. In 


pursuance 


our broker to Smdee ’ He ‘‘is at last againe returned after much trouble 
and danger uppon the way, having been detained upward of 8 months, by 
reason of warrs and differenceis betweene the Rajaes through whose country 
hee was to passe”. Again, we come across an instance of a local war deterring 


the 


two bales 


indicoe 


with sundry musters of white cloth, we send you uppon (some) ships; if they 


found useful in EnHand and 


determine 


and we shall endeavour its performance”. But Rastell’s letter of 6th 
October (1630) points out that there occurred another of those famines 
which interfered with growth of indigo. He (and Ins Council) consequently 
refrained from instructing Ahmadabad to buy. On the last day of that 


Many 


furnished 


remained 


table purchases. 


purchased 


.at less than 18 Rs. a mana. In the country “about Amadabad 

this yeares whole cropp on the ground is not likely to produce above two 
or three hundred fardles, which in former tymes hath not been soe little as 
4 or 5,000”. The Company had asked Surat to buy more ‘indicoe’ and 
less calhcoe . But these instructions could not under these circumstances 


ably 


They 


The S’Gravenhage (Dutch) was carying 886 churls of indigo and her 

632. By the end of that year, Cirqueze 


800 

Amadabad went up in price, till the same level as that of Agra and 


Biana was reached. 

A record from Agra, dated 


November 1633 estimates that the 


annual indigo output of the region round Agra came to 


Of this 



was 


Biana. 


15,000 manas 
The indigo made at “Coaria, Coule” and 


‘ Jellaly” (of Aligad tahsil.?) was not so good. 


The 


produce to Maiioharadasa 
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It is said that Mit Muhammad Amin (Mu* Jiimla) had pulled wires 
from behind the scene. He “did not onely cherish but hatch it (the plan 
of granting a monopoly) for his owne advantage, because (one year) he had 
sent for his owne accompt 1,200 fs. of indico into Persia overland”. 

The English therefore thought of allying with the Dutch and refusing 
to buy any of the dyeing stuff, so that the Indian Government might be 
induced to reconsider its decision. A draft agreement was actually drawn 

I 

up and discussed, on 15th November, 1633, while a scale of prices at which 
both nations were prepared to buy, was formulated. It was proposed to 
the Dutch that 42 rupees were to be paid for every Akbari mana of old, 
and 38 for that of new Biana, while a Surat mana of Sarkhej was not to 
be bought at any price exceeding eighteen rupees. The Dutch agreed. 

The alternative suggestion that the English themselves should under- 
take to farm the supply was however considered to be undesirable for more 
than one reason. 

The ‘solemne contract consisting of 13 distinct articles’ was however, 
the English complained, evaded in practice by the Dutch. At an excessive 
price their chief at Agra bought a large quantity from the Hindu merchant, 
just before the conclusion of the Anglp-Dutch agreement. ‘After all this 
projecting’, says the disappointed President Methwold on 2nd January, 
1634, “these designes are now crossed by the proceedings of the Dutch, 
who came this day and with some shew of sorrow presented to this Councell 
their principal factors letter from Agra, advertizing that he hath (as it 
seemes upon some former orders sent him long before the knowledge of any 
treaty) bought a percell of 1,500 fardles, amounting to 6,000 maen of 
Byana indicoe at 61 rupees the maen”. 

Captain Richard Allnutt reports that brokers told him that the perfi- 
dious Dutch had even declared their readiness to purchase all the indigo 
at a fixed rate, provided the English were not allowed to procure any. This 
promise (according to his version) induced the Indian Government to 
establish a monopoly. 

The impartial historian must however point out in the same breath 
that according to the Governor of Surat “Mr. Hopkinson (had) made an 
overtune unto him of a contract for indicoe, in imitation of the contracts 
in Persia”, ‘Mezer Mulck’ (Mfr Musa Muizz-ul-Mulk, the Governor 
was induced by this suggestion to become “the first projectour of this busi- 
ness (granting of a monopoly) unto the king.” 
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It must also be rememberecl that according to the version of the 
English themselves, the Dutch ‘punctually observed’ the indigo contract 
“after it was knowne. The mishapp fell out but few dales before; and if 
it had not so falne out, wee had bene undoubtedly free of this incombrance 




before this tyme.” 

Fremlen at Agra however foolishly contracted to purchase a consider- 
able quantity from the Dutch, much to the annoyance of Surat which was 
preparing itself to smile in its sleeves at the locking up of a large Dutch 
capital by the highly priced indigo. “Mr. Fremlen much against ther (of 
the Indian broker) advise,” says Methwold, “had most improvidently bought 
3,000 (2,000) md. Ecobaer of Byana indicoe at 64 nips, per md.”^ 

There was perhaps some consolation to the English in India in the 
thought that the hated Dutch were not themselves doing too well in the 
indio-o business. ‘The Dutch Generali and CouncselF had written that 

D 

they had been able to sell their Sarkhej for 40. ‘styvers’, and their Biana 
only at an aetually lower than Sarkhij rate — 35 ‘styvers’. 

But English trade, it could not be denied, was hit very hard, indeed. 

“Agra hath proved like that curst cowe which hath given a good scope 

of milck and kickt it downe with her heele.” Moreover, the indigo in 
one of their caravans was drenched with rain between Viara and Bardoli 
by this time. The Company’s factors could not possibly (they pointed out 
in desperation) “strugle with monopolists that are backt from the treasury 
of one of the richest monarchs in the world.” But they could not at the 
same time fail to appreciate their employers’ standpoint that indigo was 

of all others.” Prospects of obtaining 


The 


“the prime or principall commodity of 
cheap supplies were however remote, 
now,” they add, “you will receive too much.” 543 bales Biana had to be 
purchased at 61 rupees a mana, and in consequence, all the cash in hand 
was spent, and more had to be borrowed. The silver lining was however 


appearing. “Mezer Mulck 


forseeing the ruyne of our trade. 


depending 
I conditions 


upon indicoe and 


needs 


3 F.R. Mis. XXIV; B.M.E. Ms. 2122, f. 64, £. i, f. 138, f. 66; O.C, S31; 
B.M.E. M.S. 2123. ff. 54. 70, 134, 141, 143, 142; F.R. Java, III, pt. i; F.R. Mis. I; 
O.C., 1169, 1180, 1291 ; Surat Factory outward letter book I; O.C., 1335, 1442; F.R. 
Sur. I; cii; Hague Transcripts I, IX, nos. 305, 306 and 313; O.C, 1543A, 1518, 1519. 
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if no . worse events,” approached the Imperial Government “for a totall 
inlargement or some s-yich relaxation at least as might concerne us or the 
Dutch nation.” A compromise suggested by the Central Government 
was however unacceptable to the English. They again say in this letter 
that indigo was “the sole merchandize now remayiiing in these his (the 
Mughul’s) dominions which wee could returne for our country, or that 
otherwise we might have leave to depart from hence, in prosecution of some 
more profitable designe.” 

To get out of the difficulty, negotiations were continued both with the 

I 

Mughul and the Dutch, and neither of these parties, the English affirm, 
were easy to tackle. “The king is so basely covetuous,” they say, “that 
all appearanc’s of profitt hoodwmkes him so much that he cannot see those 
inconveniences which goe hand m hand therewith.” “They have no 
power,” alleged the Dutch in their turn, “to consent unto such an obliga- 


tion” (the renewal of the contract which had meanwhile expired). 


< i 


If they 


(the Dutch) can perjudice us by any act of iritervention, we know their 
affeccions and can guess at what they would willingly loose to weary us 
totally out of the whole trade.” 

That the Mughul was perturbed at the possible prospect of the English 
relinquishing Surat at that time is apparent from many records. In a 
letter from the Mughul Governor of Surat (for example) the English were 
told that he believed that their “discontent in respect of the monopoly of 
indico” might prove"' to be the “greatest motive” in leaving Surat. The 
English President had gone away from Surat temporarily, because of his 
engagements at Goa. The Mughul officer took it to be a permanent relin- 
quishment, and according to the English records, entreated the President 


and others to come back. 


On 14th April, 1635, Surat at last definitely received 
information that the Mughul had thought fit to terminate 1 
monopoly in indigo. “The 14th of April, wee received the ] 


welcome 


assured us of tlie dissolution of the monopoly; but withall wee heard 


■ no lower price than 30 
quantity was bought b) 


pi 


Wee had 


nor since,” 


much 


dity; yet somewhat wee did en order that might interrupt their proceedings; 
and by an appearance of buying more, wee put them upon the worst parcell 

in Amadabad.” The mutual competition 


of 


made 


I.H.Q., JUNE, 1942 
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had of course a good deal to do with the then current high prices. But 
when Balacanda impeded the English dealings in indigo, the two European 
nations drew together, and formed an agreement which prevented Asiatics 
from sending their indigo to Persia in Dutch or English vessels. 

.By the beginning of 1636, the English hope of making a profit to the 


through 


I 

happ 


“Above 

cheape, 


from giveing those excessive prices for Agra indico, when wee shall in meere 
carriadge save 5 tup. per maen of that place”. Then their broker Dhanaji, 
(according to Methwold’s letter of April) bought indigo in Agra, at prices 


between 45 and 56 


“Hee.^.... sauced the Hollanders” who 


were compelled to offer higher rates. But the action was unwise from the 
commercial point of view. 


In September, 


Ahmadabad 


c i 


Of this years indico 7,000 


maunds is computated to bee of the finer sort that swims; and the rest 


coorse 


indico.” This 
thing to do with bana ( = jungle). 


The 


1638, and its dyeing capacity 


50% superior to that of the cheap kind. The 


the 


Company wants 600 churls (at about 14I. a churl) to be sent by the Dis- 
covery. Robinson’s letter of 26th December, tells us that indigo was abun- 
dant that year, and that the superior grade was even less than 20 rupees a 


mana. 


Comp 


Biaiia at 43 rupees (inclusive of transportation charges to Surat) etc. by the 


1639 


% dearer than Sarkhej. 


Surat writes on aSth January 1640 that finding the prices likely to go 
up the English eager to steal a march over the Dutch bought from 
“Devegee Saw a wealthy Banian merchant,” 661 bales “of the best sort, 
swiming indico and 340 of an inferior kind which “doth not swimme, but 
burnes well, and is a sort that in these latter years hath bine fraequently 
sent you and not much disliked by you”. The rates were cheap enough, 
22-25 (a mana) for the better, and 16-25 the inferior variety. 

An enclosure to a Basra letter of the same year says, “Every fardle 

contains 117 vaqueas, which is 3 munds, 23 seare, 6^4 pice... •■•for 

which at present is offered but 56 ryalls. We meane Cirques indico; that 
of Agra at present is worth but 125 ryalls for the above specified fardle.” 
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I 


hoped by the very end of that year (1640) to send 
:h a lading of indigo, sugar and cotton goods. 


and 


Mary carried a supply to Europe, and 540 more bales could not be 


sent because no ship was available. The 
either in the Iranian or the Basra market. 1 


expected to sell these 
ia’ indieo laded on the 


thought 


The 


Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 


on 


1 2th March, 1640, specially because of the probability that the 


Portuguese would keep the Dutch away from trading there. 


457 


The 


wanted to obtain 200 bales more of new Biana, but the rains damped then- 


hopes. The English and the Dutch combined 
but could not force him to come to anything I 
niaund.’ The Company was however selling I 


640, and “ 7 s. 6d. per pound, at three six months tyme” in 164 


e Indian seller, 
40 rupees that 


d) 


In 


1 


Ahmadabad 


beg 



cc 


to frame indico 


and 


so 


% 

and good; yet the price 


olved 


100 


fs. 


that 


Ahmadabad Avas however re- 


500 bales of “the last years round indico 


cheaper commodity than what was produced from the green leaf. 

The Company solid in its adamantine conservatism refused to 
admit any new fangled methods in the indigo business. In their letter of 

face 



November, 1643, to Surat, they point out that a 


new 


or fabrique 
any means 


This was not to be tolerated by 


off 


iiodity 

:, indig 


Wee therefore desire that old customes may be kept and 
ipeare in its wonted forme.” While arranging exports I 


But it was to be seen to that the 


ality 


The European market was exceedingly 


1643. But early in 


1644, ‘Indicoe Agry’ was procured by Surat at 33 rupees a maund and 
The satisfactory price led them 


to 


and two hundred 


order a thousand bales of t 
The demand for Sehwan had 





fallen off in ‘Persia, Mocho yett Bussora 
planters “doe annually more or lesse reduce the 




and consequendy . die 
onted quantities made 
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by them . ” ] 

cure it at all. 


possible for the Company’s servants to pro 


By the end of that year Swally says that 'want of rain and other causes 
(including heavy taxation) would decrease the supply at Agra for the com- 


ing year. Little Sehwan indigo also could be procured 



Spiller. 


“The people are so exceedingly opprest (in those upper countries of Sehwan 
or Seuestan and the adjacent places), and kept so miserably poor that, 
notwithstanding the soil is fertile and propper and would produce large 
quantities of good indicoes, they have neither will nor means to manure 
and sow the ground; so that the small quantity the country produced, not 
exceeding 400 maunds double (which is scarcely sufficient for the expence 
of those parts), rendered the commodity very dear, far beyond 40 rupees, 
the price we had limited. Yet were there no other buyers than the Tuttha 
dyers which paid 41 rupees, besides 3 rupees per maund other charges.” 
In 1646, the price declined to 4s. per lb. of Lahore and 3s. 4d. per lb. of 
Sarkhej. Next year the supply price rose. No Agra could be had at less 
than 43. 

By the beginning of October, 1647, Ahmadabad complained tiiac 
“rury” (flat as opposed to round) indigo as well as other varieties became 

“Before we have finished 250 (units) of the rury wee assure our- 
selves,” they added, “wee shall not leave 100 maunds of that might be 
worth our owneing unbought.” 

It was probably in a way fortunate that the market in Europe by this 
time became overstocked, and indigo was “in meane esteeme.” The sup- 
plies from the East had to be duly restricted. But inspite of all difficulties, 
the instructions of the Second General Voyage to borrow money for pur- 
chasing goods for Europe were forestalled, and Breton bought 300 bales of 

% 

Agra at 4075 to 4375, (rs.) “the maund Eckbar,” and asked the local 
factors to procure 100 bales more. If it was not available at Agra, the 
Ahmadabad and Surat markets were to be tried. 


scarce. 


“Of Ahmad, rownd 

indico wee are (however) very uncertaine whither any that is good, fitt for 
your occasions, wilbe procured.” Indigo also is not be sent to Basra, be- 
cause the market there is “dull and dead.” 

This falling off of demand both in Europe and Asia together with the 
high prices in India naturally decreased the volume of business. The 
factors in India became despondent, ■ and Breton hoped (by the beginning 
of 1649) that conditions would improve, because these ‘wholly depend upon 
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the goodness of the commodity,’ and that the supplies sent by the Eagle 
and those being sent at the time of writing would prove satisfactory. 

In 1643 the Court records a sale of sixty barrels of flat at 4s. 6d. on 
sight. By July, 1646, Lahore was sold to Richard Midleton at 4s. 4d. On 
14th October the Court authorised the Governor to sell thirty barrels at 
nothing less than 4s. 6d. (per lb.). 

We have already perceived that references are found in the documents 
of the period to the indigo obtained from the Coast, in which some im- 
ported from Ceylon might conceivably have lurked. To take a few more 
examples. On yth October, 1642, the Court refers to Wednesday afternoon 
being set apart for selling silk, pepper, and indigo both Sarkhej and Coro- 
mandel. The same document which records this, refers to sale of rice, 
cinnamon, cardamom seed, sugar and pepper. 

As Garway and Saynthill ’were ‘restrayned of their liberty,’ they 
petitioned the Court to put their Coromandel indigo in its care. The Court 
refused their request oh 2nd November of the same year. 

In the General Court of Sales (of ist March, 1643) Coro- 

mandel and Lahore indigo is referred to. 

William Cary an employee in the William was accused of substituting 
inferior quality of Coromandel indigo which would not fetch even 
IS. 8d. a lb. for better Indigo, in the Company’s warehouse. By April, 
644, the Company threatened Cary with dismissal if the charge was proved 
against him. On 8th September, 1644 Ivy, Greenhill and Travell from 
Fort St. ^ George informed the Company that they had sent some indigo 
by the Swan. They had procured it locally at 24 pagodas a candy. 

Next year Coromandel as well as ‘flat’ are on a list of the General 
Court of Sales. The same year, we find some ‘Coromande’ being imported 


an 


I 


into 


England 



Francis Day on his own account. In 1646, Messrs. 


9 

Martin and Gould promised to get the opinion of their dyers on the efficacy 
of Coromandel. Towards the close of that year flat Coromandel was 


Joh 


Again in January 


I 


647, 


flat indigo of the 


Coast 


was 


sold 


the 


merchandise 


afterwards, the Comnanv was off erred some Coromandel 


Martin. They 

poor quality. . 


not to buy it, because of its 
is recorded that a quantity of 


sold to Penninp; Alston from the 



was 


I 
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Dust of this indigo, cardamoms, rice, Malabar pepper, calicoes etc. 
sold again on 3rd September. 

In another Swaliy letter of 31st January, 1649, “the despicable . rates 
(indigo) bears in England,” and the consequent small purchases in India 
are again referred to. Absence of rain, it points out, raised the price, and 
depreciated the quality of the available indigo. By the end of that year 
Lahore was sold to Brett at 5s. 3d. and Sarkhej at 4s. 3d. at six months 
sight. Regarding the weights and measures used in purchasing indigo at that 
time, Breton says “20 pice, by which indico is constantly bought, (make) 
a seare, whereof the fardle of Agra ought to contain 6 maunds 6 seare nett 
of 40 seare to the maund.” Ahmadabad indigo was sold in the East by 

Of this indico, the fardle of rownd ought to weigh six 


other standards. 


(C 



and the flat 4 maunds exactly, of the prementioned maund of 40 seare, it 
haveing bin soe reduced in time of the Princes government in Ahmada.” 
By the beginning of next year. President Merry observes that the price in 
England was still abnormally low, while the Agra' price was not cheaper 
than 40 rupees a mana, though the quality had fallen- off. On 13th Feb- 
ruary, the Company asked Surat to despatch a further supply of indigo, 
calicoes, saltpetre etc. by the Aleppo Merchant and the Love. 

4 

the end of October, Merry notices that “this yeare there 
hath very little rayne fallen in all parts of India, and since the middle of 
July little or none”. Hence the prospects of a good supply of indigo were 
not at all hopeful. Not even a twentieth of the previous year’s produce 
was expected. In January, 1651, Merry says that the Company however 
did not want a large supply. By the middle of October 1651, the market 
was so bad, that it was decided that seventy-seven barrels of Sarkhej and 
Sinda and sixty of Lahore should be sold by the candle, Sarkhej at 3s. 8d., 
and Lahore at 4s. 6d. Ten barrels of each kind were to make a lot. 
But it was hoped that the depression would lift, because it seemed ‘likely 
wee may have peace with the Portugalls’. An offer of 4s. was however 
refused for some indigo on 13th November though one of 4s. 6d. was 
accepted on the 19th. 

Tliough the crop was plentiful in 1656, and on one occasion, the 
factors “did not in the leest doubt of supplying you (the Company) with 
100 fardles of extraordinary good Surquiz indico”, supply was difficult, 
because the Indian authorities were displeased with the English. The 
Three Brothers however succeeded in taking a lading of piece-goods, indigo 




November 


be 


Mayflower 
s President 


in 1638 refers to a purchase of new indigo. Next year 
indigo (though only of the superior variety) was to receive a place among 

the 1,000 tons of various exports inlcuding cotton goods, cotton yarn, 
cardamons, coffee and pepper. 

In 1659, English price for Lahore was 3s. rod. to 4s. id., and 
Sarkhej 2s. to 2s. id. A letter from the Company which was received by 


Surat in 1660/ 


says that heavy stocks of indigo had accumulated in 


because 


* ^ 

from you and that addition which on (some other) ships is now 

returned and the price had fallen “so low... that it is not worth the bring- 
ing home; the Agra by your invoice being rated at about 26d. ner lb, and 


ad at about 12 ^ 26 . The Agra will not yield 
pound, and the Amadabad not above 2od. per 


here above 3s. 

pound.” The 

student who would like to work out the Company’s profits on these data, 
will have to take into account the charges for ‘freight, custome’ etc. which 
rendered the ultimate ‘cost price’ a heavy one. “Wee, now being glutted 
with that commodity, doe require that you buy none, unlesse you can have 


8d. per lb.” 


Mareene, the Agra at i6d. and the Cirq 


Sarkhej 


in a good few records of 1660 and 1661. The list of the General Court of 
Sales of I St August, 1660 includes Sarkhej indigo-shirts, pepper, cardamoms 
coho (coffee) seed and indigo. The coffee was disposed of a 7I. iis. a cwt. 
That of loth October, mentions among other commodities, indigo, ginger, 
pepper, sugar, cinnamon, coffeeberries, redwood, indigoshirts, and carda- 
moms, Bludworth and Spencer became security for Lahore in 1661. 
On 20th March of the same year, a sale of indigo, coffee, berries, indigo- 
shirts and Malabar pepper is recorded. ‘ 


J. C. De 

4 O.C, 1543A; 1543B, 1552; B.M.E.M, 2086, £. 120, I, iiS; O.C., 1558; 
Letter Bks. I; O.G., 1655, 1720, 1725, 1758, 1740, 1764; Ct. Bk. XVII; O.C, 1808; 
F.R. Mis. XII; O.C, 1858, 1885, 1901, 2031, F.R. Sur. ciii, ciiA; O.C, 2026; 
(Duplicates) 2147, 2078; O.C, 2114; Ct. Bk. XVIII to XX, XXIII; O.C., 2179, 
2204, 2216, 2228, 2359; C.M. and E.F, volumes; Ct. Bk. XXIV etc. 



MISCELANY 

Where was Serajuddowla captured ? 


The Ttri ha-man gala^ contains the following lines : 



II ^ i 

^ 5(1 m\ 

“We halted at Sakrigali for that day. Rising next morning the ‘nianjhi’ 
set the boat to motion. With the speed of the wind all the boats moved 
leaving Gangaprasad, Teliagarhi and the house of the Fakir on the left 

wherefrom was the Nawab captured.” 

The Nawab, referred to in the above passage, is Serajuddowla, Tradi- 
tion goes that Seraj was handed over -to the English by his host Dansah 
Fakir who had once been maltreated by him. The above passage confirms 
the tradition to the extent that Seraj was taken captive from a Fakir s house. 
If we travel on a boat up the Ganges from Rajmahal towards Bhagalpur 
we will have to sail past Sakrigali, Gangaprasad and Teliagarhi even to this 
day. Sakrigali has a railway station in Sahibganj Loop, E.I. Ry. and stands 
on the bank of the Ganges. Teliagarhi is well-known.^ There is 
place called Gangaprasad in between Teliagarhi and Sahibganj. 
to the account of the book the travellers then passed by the villages 
Lakshmipur, Srampur etc. before they reached the famous Patharghata 
which the historians identify with the Vikramafila university. So wc can 

4 

safely cotrciude that Nawab Serajuddowla was taken captive from a 
somewhere between Teliagarhi and Lakshmipur. 

This text, as the author himself tells us in lines 1123, was completed 
in the month of Bhadra of the Bengali year 1177=1769-1770 A.D. i.e. 
within fourteen years after the battle of Plassey. So we can take the state- 
ment as almost contemporary and more reliable than those of Riaz-us-salatin 


still 


According 



1 Sahitya Parishad Publication no. 47. 

2 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, pp. 786-98. Also Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1940,. 105-117. 
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enn . 


The information found herein regarding the place of 


Seraj’s capture is merely a casual reference made by the author. Hence 
it may be regarded as genuine information gathered at the very place of 
occurrence at a time when the memory was green. The book records the 


travel 



boats 



Maharaja Krishna Chandra Ghoshal whom the poet 
accompanied. Sri Kandarpa Ghoshal and Gokul Ghoshal, father and brother 
of the Maharaja, had great influence in the court of the English. The 
Ghoshal family helped them in their gradual stabilisation of power. The 
travel of Maharaja Krishna Chandra Ghoshal, which is the subject-matter 
of the book Tlrt ha-man gala, had some political character. The poet 


says : 


i.e. 


«c 


arrange 


the boats. This travel will serve three purposes 


at a 


time.” Of the three purposes one was to come into closer contact with 
the influential men of different places of Bengal, Bihar and U.P. and thus 
to create opinions in favour of the English. So, if we take the historical 
aspect of the travel we can trust the statements as reliable. 

So long the accepted views of the historians have been that Seraj was 
captured at or somewhere near Rajniahal. Orme writes that Seraj went 
upto Rajniahal and there he was captured. It happened on the banks of the 
Kalindi, opines the Riaz. Late Akshay Maitreya, the celebrated author of 
Serajuddowla (in Bengali), argues on the line and thinks that the Nawab 
sailed over the Mahanaiida and the Kalindi. According to Stewart it 
happened on his arrival opposite Rajmahal. Seraj was captured some- 
where near Rajmahal, says the author of TwarikhA-mansuri. The expres- 
sion ‘somewhere near’ is too vague. A discussion of the probable route 
traversed by the Nawab may unfold the truth. The vanquished Nawab 
saw no hopes of recovery at Murshidabad and then thought of Mons. 
Law, the only ray of hope in the dark horizon. With the declaration of 
war he had sent a letter to Mons. Law (who, according to previous arrange- 
ment, was asked to wait with his party at Bhagalpur for such emergencies) to 

come to his assistance with the utmost expedition. According to Mutaqherin 

% 

there was some delay on the part of Raja Ramnarain, the governor of Patna 
and a faithful ally of the Nawab, dn sanctioning monetary help and as a 
result Mons. Law could not start in time. Meanwhile the N^wab proceeded 
towards Bihar to meet Law for help. His route lay over Rajmahal, be it by 
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land or the Ganges. But Rajmalial was ins danger zone because the place 
was under Mir Daud, a brother and ally of Mir Jafar, So, for his safe bid 


for Bihar and Mons. Law, Seraj had to secure a quick passage over Rajmahah 

4 

Mir Daud and Mir Quasim had been behind Seraj and they had just begun 
to pursue him by the order of the new Nawab, Mir Jafar. Some, as we 
have seen, are of opinion that Seraj tried to proceed to Bihar via the 
Mahananda and the Kalindi i.e. by river routes other than the Ganges. 
This reads strange as it amounts to giving the enemy sufficient time to reach 
and guard Rajmahal and the news of his defeat and retreat to spread. The 
route they suggest could in no way carry Seraj beyond Rajmahal. The Nawab 
would on the other hand suffer by missing Mons. Law whom he expected 
on the way. So it was more natural for Seraj to take the shorter and quicker 
route to Bihar up the Ganges than the round-about one to no purpose. 

Seraj managed to pass over Rajmahal, Sakrigali, Gangaprasad and 
Teliagarhi while Mir Daud was chasing him. But, as ill luck would 
have it, he could not go further. Perhaps he thought himself safe 
having passed the danger zone of Rajmahal and halted for a short 
repast at a Fakir’s abode on the bank of the Ganges. The Fakir however 
betrayed him. The Fakir s abode, which the Tirtha-mangala identifies 
with the place of the capture of Seraj, must be the ruined one now seen 
on a small hillock called Khotnasi between the railway stations of Mirza- 
chowki and Pirpointy or the one at Pirpointy lying on the bank of the 
Ganges. I would like to point out that this place is not far from Rajmahal 
and IS midway between Rajmahal and Bhagalpur, where Mons. Law was 


asked to wait on the eve of the Nawab’s quarrel with the English and 
which was within three hours’ journey by boat. 


Sarit Sekhar Majumdar 


Designation of Hell in the Rgveda and the Meaning 

« 

of the word 'As at’ 

In a recent article,^ Prof. Norman Brown of the University of Penn- 
sylvania attempts to point out what the definite name was by means of 
which the Vedic people designated the place of punishment for the wicked 


death 


pi 


Norman Brown, “The Rigvedic 
.1. pp. 76—80. 
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was called, and that it was meant not for the ordinary sinner whose punish- 
ment ended with being bound by Varuna’s fetters or with incurring the 
displeasure of the gods, but for those actively anti-divine creatures like the 
Rdksasas, the Yatudhdnas or the Kimldins who conspire against the sacri- 
fice, injure the pious and defraud them of the fruit of their good deeds. 
We are asked to believe that the ordered universe is contrasted in the 
Rgveda Samhitd with the place of hell, and the difference between the two 
is similar to that between Aditi and Nirrti, between life and death, between 
the created, ordered and lighted world and the uncreated, unordered and 

^ LJ 

unillumined place of dissolution; the latter is called Asat as contrasted with 
the former which goes by the name of Sat. The gods fashioned the orderly 
universe from the primordial chaos which is no other thafr Asat, the dis- 
ordered world of demons. The famous Ndsadiya hymn {RV., X. 129) has 
to be construed in this light, and the Vedic story of the fight heween In dra 
and Vrtra is no more than an allegorical explanation of the process of the 
creation of this world. It is true that Asat which thus means hell in the 
Rgveda does not mean so later on. The reason for this is that, in the con- 
ception of Asat and Sat, the philosophers found a dualism which they 
“resolved into a monism that comprised the undifferentiated primordial 
chaos”. Often this was left unnamed, but when this was named it was 
called Asat ot Skambha or Brahman. “This last term finally prevailed, 
and as it prevailed it signified an idea vastly different from that of the 
dreaded Rgvedic Asat. Thinkers, having reflected upon hell, passed beyond 
it, and in passing beyond it turned their back upon heaven as well, to find 
their soal at last in the infinite Brahman which transcends both, whether 
the good or the evil.” 

Now, the word Asat occurs 60 times^ in all in the Rgveda in its 
different forms, and it is a fact worthy of note that neither orthodox tra- 
dition nor western interpretation has ever given the word hitherto the sense 

of Hell. 

Of the 32 occurrences of Asat, Sayana understands it 9 times in the 
sense of ‘is’ {asti or hhavati), 2 times in the sense of ‘was’ (dslt), 15 times 

2 111 RV., 11 . 26. I, the word occurs as part of the compound Ahhyasat; the 

the forms dsan and asan occur 7 times and twice respectively, but even these iwo 
words arc nowhere understood in any . of their 'occurrences m mean any sort of 
location, either by the traditional commentators or by western interpreters of the 

Veda. 
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in the sense of ‘should be or might be’ (bhavatu, bhavet or sydt), 3 times 
in the sense of ‘untruth’ (asatyam), and oneie each m the senses of 
‘inauspicious’ (asubham), ‘unmanifest’ (avydkrtam), and ‘indescribable’ 


gdkhya 

Of the 


5 


two 


the 


reaches’ (^gacchati, f 



:vat), 3 times ‘let it be’ {bhavatu), and once 
le’ (bhavisyati), ‘might be’ (bhavet), ‘goes or 
and ‘fruitful’ (■phalasddhanasamarthah). 

The form Asatah occurs thrice, and once each the word means ‘of the 
villain’ (dmtasya), ‘of the demon’ (rdksasasya) and ‘of the not yet existing 
Brahman’ (asatsamdndt brahmanah). 

The form Asati occurs 7 times; 4 times it means ‘is’ (asU or bhavati), 
and once each it means ‘let it be’ (astu), ‘colourless Ether’ (niruge antarikse), 
and ‘unmanifest’ (avydkrte). 

The forms Asatd, Asati, and Asatydh occur once each and. mean 
‘misery’ (duhkhena), ‘is’ (bhavati) and ‘untruthful’ (vdcikasatyarahitdh). 

Leaving aside the verbal usages which are of no use here, Sayana’s 
meanings^ to the word are, therefore, ‘inauspicious’, ‘unnameable’, ‘unmani- 
fest’, ‘untruth’, ‘misery’, ‘fruitful’, ‘to go or reach’, ‘villain’, ‘demon’, and 
‘ether’. 

Roth and Bohtlingk^ seem to accept only three of the meanings given 

m 

to the word by Sayana viz., hmnameable or indescribable', hmmanifest', 


in so far as the first of these meanings is concerned; 
the forms dsat and asan occur once each in the Nirkuta (V. 19 & IV. 19 respectively) 
and mean respectively will be’ {hhavAtt) and ‘may be’ {synh^ as interpreted by Yaska. 
The word does not occur in the Nighafitu. That Sayana also follows the tradition 
laid down by his predecessors in the field of Vedic interpretation may be inferred from 
the fact tliat commentators on the Veda like Skandasvamin, Udmtha, Venkatamadhava 

’O' 

and Madhava, who lived long before him, interpret the word Asat exactly as Sayana 
does in the several contexts in which it occurs. Excepting the case of VenkaUa- 
madhava’s commentary, a complete Ms. of which is available (Adyar Library Ms., 
No. xxxviii, D. 13), the rest are available only in fragments in their printed form. 
Hence of the several occurrences of the word Skandasvamin’s interpretation is 
available onfy for RV., I. 9. 5; 107. I; ,14. I, Udgitha’s gloss for RV., X. 5. 
7; 10, ii; 27. i; 29. 2, and Madhava’s commentary for RV., I. 9. 3; 37. 2. (See 
Rgvedahhdsya of Skandasvamin (Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 8), edited 
by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja; Rgveda with the commentary of Udgitha-Acarya 
(Dayananda College Sanskrit Series, No. 13), edited by Visvabandhu Sastri; 

s 

Rgvedavynkhya Mddhavakrta, edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja (Adyar Libary, 
3:939). 4 Sanskrit Worterhuch, I. 


3 Yaska supports Sayana 
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1 


and. ‘untruth’. 


They give the following meanings to the word: (i) nicht 


sciend (not existing), nicht vorhanden (not present), keine reditat habend 
(having no reality); (2) wie es nicht ist oder sein sollte, seiner Bestimmung 
nicht ensgrechend, unwahr, unrecht^ schlecht (as it 
having any clear ascertainment, untrue, unjust, 


b 



nichtseiendes 


non-existing), nichtsein (non-existence); (4) unwahrkeit (untruth), Lug 
(lie). The same is the case with Grassmann'"’ who, understanding the wo 


d 


both as an adjective and as a noun, gives the following meanings : (i) nicht 


Nichtseiende 


To Wallis 


^ the word has only two meanings; when coupled with 
vacas, it obviously means ‘false’, and otherwise it always means ‘not yet 
existing’ which are the same as the ‘untruthful’ (yacikasatyarahitah) and 
the ‘unmanifest’ {avydkrta) of Sayana. His reasoning in support of his 


view runs ; 


\qveda in two 


adjective with vdcas ‘speech’, and as the converse of sat In the first 

case the meaning is clear; it is equivalent to asatyd, the unreal or the false, 

the converse of that which is really the fact. 


When 


bly in passages of a cosmogonic character; 


said 


anslated into modern idiom,, dsat precedes 


pled 



a conjunction 


becomes sat; we are told that Indra made 

and sat are mentioned as in our hymn (}i 

creation. Where the two words are co 
dsat always precedes sat. The asat must therefore have had in itself the 

potentiality of existence; it is not merely the ‘non-existent’, but may almost 

be translated the ‘not yet existing’, ns bhdvat is elsewhere opposed to sat, 


bhdvy, 


It is not colourless as our 


word ‘nothing’, it is the negation of sat. Thus the whole meaning ex- 
pressed by these dark words is nothing more than the process of becoming, 


creation 


beginning of development or 

It is indeed in BY., VII. 

m 

plete picture of what we might call the “hell” of the Vedic peopl 


ios^ = AV., 4 that we get 


almost 


We read here 
situated down 


ind silent, which 




pi 


ther kind of 

r 

Indra, Soma 


3 Wortcrhuch znrn Rgveda, p, 153, 

6 Cosmology of the Rgveda, pp. 6iff. 




and Agni am requested by their devotees to consign to this horrid place the 
entire legion o£ their enemies, whether they be the Raksasas or the Yai'U~ 


dhams, the Mmadeva 


s or 


the Kimldins. There is no indication in this 
Ap Rmiffd/t rh;ir this nlace is the natural abode 


✓ - ^ — 
of these enemies of the Vedic poets.' Moreover 


divine 


denominated 


Si'smdevas, and Muradevas 
vlio lived side bv side wii 


without 


observing the religious rites and sacrifices performed by them; and it is only 
out of full devotion to his gods that the Vedic seer invoked them to punish 
all these neighbours who were of a separate belief and who did not observe 
his rituals.” Nor is there any warrant for the statement that the “ordinary 
mortals who have offended in some inadvertent manner hardly are in danger 
of it (hell).^^ The following verses^ ^ bear ample testimony- to the fact that 
both the ordinary sinner as well as the ‘demon’ met with the same 
punishment : 


• 1 9 f 


.1 


?rT^: 1 1 


I 




I 


I 


1 




I 




% 

7 Norman Brown, op. at., pp, jSt 

8 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 1^5, 1^7; Hopkins, Religions of India, 
p. 130 n.; Keith, JRAS., (icii i), p. 1002 n.; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of 
Names and Subjects, IL 382; Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, IV. 407 f¥.; Grassmann, 
op. cit., p. 1053. Sayana seems to consider the Aduradevas to be a sort of wild tribe 
regaling in murder {maranakridah), but Roth and Bohtlingk {op. cit., V. 851) seem 
to consider them as a ‘species of goblins’ {^ewisser miholdej. 

9 Barth, Religions of India, p.^ 33, 

10 Norman Brown, op. cit., p. 78, 
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In the first verse Indra and Soma are requested to plunge the evil- 
doers [duskA^h) into the depth which is pitch dark, so that none of them 
can ever come out, and thus see that their wrathful might prevails and 
conquers them. The term duskrt here may not necessarily denote only a 


demon, but means only any evil-doer (Uebelthdter'jH The remaining three 
are imprecations on ‘speakers of untruth’ (asadvacah, droghavdcah)H and 
do not definitely specify any group of wrong-doers; in the first of these 
verses, Vasistha curses in anger that the utterer of falsehood who unjustly 
accuses him who follows the right path only, may, even like water com- 
pressed by the hollowed hand, perish, and the slanderer mentioned here 
need not necessarily be a demon. The' next verse says that Soma supports 
neither the crooked-minded nor one who poses as a ksatriya, but slays ins- 


tead both the former fiend and the latter utterer of falsehood; both these 
culprits are also said to be entangled in the noose of Indra. Granting that 
the other verses indirectly at least refer to the villainy of demons, this 
verse clearly speaks of two kinds of offenders, the demon as well as the 
utterer of falsehood who must belong to the Vedic clan alone, and both of 
whom suffer the same penalty. In the last verse Vasistha is chafed at the 
displeasure of Jatavedas towards him for no offence on his part, and points 
out that Agni’s anger towards him is unjustified for he worshipped neither 
false gods (anrtadevdh'j nor accused the gods as being sham and that des- 
truction should fall only on those who utter lies' (droghavdcah). This last 
statement of Vasistha should prove that the punishment spoken of re- 
peatedly in this hymn is meant not for any particular class of people, but 
for all those who go against moral law, by uttering untruth, for instance. 

In Vedic India, gambling, uttering falsehood, stealing, seduction, 
adultery, sorcery and witchcraft^'^ were considered sinful. From the re- 


12 Grassmann, Rgveda, I. 380. 

13 Grassmann ,{lhid., p. 381) renders these words by Lilgner, and Liigenredner 
respectively. 

14 RV. X. 34; I. 152. i; 42. 3; X. 34. 4; II. 29. i; VII. 104. 24, 15. 
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peated emphasis laid on following ancient tradition’^ {^gurvesam. ganthdh) 
it is possible to infer that neglect of this duty was also considered criminal. 
But sin also meant to the Vedic seer not worshipping the customary gods 
(adevaynh), being averse to prayer (brahmadvisah), being irreligious and 
offering no oblations and no prayer (avratdh, agavratdh, akarmakrty, and 
the sinner was always punished irrespective of the race to which he belonged. 
True that the Dasyus, the Rdksasas, the Si'snadevas and the like were always 
sinners according to the above definition, but this fact does not preclude 
the possibility of the existence”’’ of sceptics even among the Vedic people 
who were condemned by the orthodox as vehemently as were the aboriginal 
neighbours who fall outside their clan. It is these sceptics that should have 
been designated by such names as adevayuh, brahmadvisah, avratdh, a-pa- 
vratdh, asnnvatah, ardtayah, aprnatah, asasaD' and then condemned in 

measureless terms. The aboriginal 
the Dasyus, Muradevas, Rdksasas, Asuras, Sisnadevas, Kimldins^^ and 

the like. 

In the hymn under consideration, it is only three verses that contain 
the word Asat -and rightly understood, not one of these can prove that 
Asat means a location or the name of a location as we are asked to under- 
stand.^'’’ Two of these verses"" have already been commented upon, but 

15 RV. X. i/[. 15; 130. 7; I am indebted to my revered professor, Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja, for this suggestion. 

16 That such a set of people existed in Vedic times is well-known. The 
Nirukta of Yaska (I. 15 ff.) mentions the instance of Kantsa who, not content with 
questioning the authority of the Vedas, puts fortli many an interesting argument 
to prove that they are meaningless and that dieir study is hence futile. The 
Gopatha Brahmana which contains several passages in it (I. 2. 18 and 19) where 
attempt is made to show die superiority of the AV. over the other three Vedas 
may also be regarded as an attempt in the same direction (see my paper, “The 
Atharvaveda and the Nyayamanjari of Jayantabhattia” , Indian Culture, IV. 369 ff.). 
For an excellent treatment of this subject see Introduction to the Nighantu and the 
Nirukta by Lakshman Sarup, pp. yiff. 

ry To the same category belongs the akarmani, anric, anindra, anyavrata, apa- 
vrata, ahrahman, ayapan, ayajyu (cf. Muir, op. cit., IV. 410). 

18 Sayana takes this word to mean a carper or calumniator who is ever ready 
to pick holes (Kirnidanim iti carate pisunaya); but Roth and Bohtlingk [op. cit., II. 

and Grassmann [op. cit., p. 323) take the word to mean ‘a class of evil-spirit’. 
So does Griffidi (Rgveda, II. 98 n.). 

[9 Norman Brown, op. cit., p. 79. 




20 RV. VII. 104. 8 ,3. 
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the following verse^’' where Asat means ‘untruth may be considered 
now : 

I I II 

c ' ' ' ‘ 

This verse, according to Sayana, means that to a thoughtful man it is easy 
to understand that truth and falsity are opposites; Soma verily favours only 
that which is truer and more right, but smites the untrue [Asat). The 
explanation of this verse given by Grassmaiin,^^ Whitney, and Griffith^'^ 
are in the main identical with this interpretation of Sayana which is quite 
acceptable. In the face of all this, one feels that it is to give too far-fetched 
an interpretation to think that the above verse means as follows : 

“There is a clear distinction for a man clever (in religion). True 
[sat = existent) and untrue [asat — non-existent) charms conflict. The true 
one, the straighter, just the one Soma favours. He destroys the untrue.”^'’ 

The too well-known cosmogonic hymn in the RV. (X. lap) is most 
naturally understood as speaking of the birth of the world from the primor- 
dial chaos which defies all attempts at description; it would only be to 
read one's own prepossessed ideas into this hymn to imagine that it narrates 
the refashioning of this improvised world from what was originally the dis- 
ordered den of demons. 

With the rejection of the view that Asat means Hell in the Veda, the 
-need to explain how the word changed its meaning later is also obviated. 
That the Upanisadic Brahman has its antecedent in the Sarnhitas^^' is an 
indisputable proposition. It is not by such fanciful hypotheses as the prob- 
able unification of Sat with Asat which was often unnamed and sometimes 
named, that this is satisfactorily proved. It is only in the philosophic 
portions of the Sarnhitds and the Brdhmanas, in the pantheistic and mono- 
theistic hymns and passages in these texts, in the conception therein of 
Brahman and Praja-pati, of Purusa and Skamhha, of Hiranyagarhha and 

21 VII. 104. 12. 22 Rgveda, 1 . 381, 

23 A tharvaveda, p. 

I 

25 Norman Brown, of. cit.^ p. 77. 

26 See my ‘‘Meaning of Brahman and Atman in the Rgveda” in course oi 
publication in the Indian Cultme; “Soul in Rgveda” in Review of Philosofhy and 
Religion (vol. XI, p. 51 ff.). 
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Visvakarman that we have to seek for the real antecedents of the Brahman 
of the Upanisads. 

4 

The Rgvedic hell must still remain unnamed, though we know of its 
existence by such descriptions of it as that it is situated down below, that 
it is dark and cold, and that the sun never shines there. 

H. G, Narahari 


The Gunapataka 


Historical ' Quarterly, Mr. P. K. Code 


Gunapataka 


records 


and 


The interesting work Gunapataka caught my attention as early as 
i933> when I noted down the following references to and quotations from 


It: 


I. Daksinavartanatha quotes from it in his commentary on the 


Meghaduta, T.S.S. edn. LXIV, p. 63 : 

2, This same verse is quoted also by Puriiasarasvatl in 
on the Mdlatlmddhava, Madras Ms. R. 3071. pp. 44-45: 


• • • 


« t • 




• • • 


... I 


■" . . . 1 URt 2 : I 

3. More important than these two references or those recorded by 
Mr. Code are those made to this work in that well-known Kama ^astra 
work Ratirahasya of Kokkoka. The Gunapataka is one of the source-books 
for Kokkoka, even as Vatsyayana’s work, and Kokkoka accepts the treat- 
ment of some topics as found in the Gunapataka. There are three such 
references to the Gunapataka in the Ratirahasya. 
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Ratirahasya, p. 35, Kasi edn. ch. 4. sis. 3-4. 

-3Tr!TfTf5r%f^^c^^Tf^?TTfrt ii 


STMT ^T?sr5r ffMT" 


(the verse quoted, as noted 



Mr. Code, by Narajoinadlksita on 



Vasavadatta, and Hariliara and Jagaddhara on MaUtlmadhava). 

ibid., p. 37. ch. 4. si. 7. 

%Tq?r?fr?r4?T5!-?rfTT ° — ii 

% 

ibid., p. 44. ch. 4. si. 25. . 

m' !iaTqm^T?:n475^TJr%^ ^ 1 



The commentary of Kancinatha says in all these three place.s 


?lT^ 5 r and the characterisation 

% 

of the work as Sastra may be taken as showing that the work is an old, 
authoritative, source-book, 

Except in the case of the verse cTT^T o- 


No 


are not able to be quite sure whether Kokkoka is quoting (in the two other 
cases) the verses in Gunapatakd or is only reproducing the ideas in 
Gunapatdkd in his own words. 

Regarding the nature of the work Gumpatakd, it is pretty clear that 
It IS a Kaniasastra treatise. It is likely, as can be made out by a passage 


cited 



Mr- Code in a foot-note (N 


I 



that the work takes its name 


after the lady Gunapataka to whose queries the book is addressed in the 

he Nagaraka, par excellence, of ancient 


form of answers by Miiladeva, he 
India. 

And regarding its date : Mr. Code shows that it must be earlier than 
A.D. 1200. In the Sanskrit Introduction to the Kasi edition of the 
Ratirahasya, it has been pointed out that Ratirahasya III. 8. f?T2i:o 
is found quoted in the Jayamangald (NS. Press, private edn. 1900. p. 78); 
I have shown in my thesis on Bhoja’s Srngdra Rrakd'sa that Bhoja uses the 
Jayamangald; therefore Gunpatdkd must be considerably earlier than 
Bhoja (c. 1010-1062 A.D.). 


V. Raghavan 



Bhatata Mallika and his Patron 

Bhafata Mallika, the celebrated scholiast of Bengal, who can justly 
claim to be the Mallinatha of our province, was a most prolific writer of 
treatises, commentaries and tracts. As early as 1828 A.D. his famous 
commentary on the Bhattikdvya was published along with the Jayamangald^ 
and his commentary on the Amarakosa was substantially reproduced in the 
Sabdakalpadruma. He had consequently earned an all-Bengal reputation, 
though belonging to the Mugdhabodha school of restricted provenance. 
His well-merited reputation has, however, considerably suffered in recent 
years for his allegiance to a non-Paninian school of grammar. 

His Works 

His works may be divided into two classes viz. commentaries and in- 
dependent treatises. Besides the Bhattikdvya he wrote popular glosses on 
all the five classical epics, whose manuscript copies, mostly fragmentary, 
are available in the Ms. libraries of Bengal. 

(1) The commentary on the Bhattikdvya is significantly named the 
‘Mugdhabodhint and is undoubtedly the best commentary on the book in 
the whole of India. His lucid explanations on all connected topics, gramma- 
tical, rhetorical, textual and exegetical, display an all-round scholarship. It 
is a pity that the students of Panini even in Bengal do not appreciate the 
merits of one of the best scholiasts that the province can boast of. He is 
largely indebted in this work to another great scholar of Bengal, Punda- 
rlkasa Vidyasagara of the Kalapa school.^ 

(2) The common name of the rest of his commentaries seems to be 
’Subodhd’ ; that on the Kumdrasamhhava extends up to the 7th canto. 
According to Bharata this epic originally consisted of 16 cantos, the last 

eight of which were lost by chance, while the 8th one was cursed by Parvati 
Herself ! Thus, 

1 Edition in 2 vols. Education Committee, Calcutta, 1828 A.D. Jivanandas 

etcly 

published Bharata’s comm. 

2 Vide Sahitya Parisat Patrika^ vol. XLVll, pp. 152-53. Bharata rarely refers 
in this work to his predecessors by name, but Vidyasagara has been cited by name 
several times e.g. on X. 23, 66, 73; XL 4, 42; XII. 57, 78 &c, 

3 Des. Cat, of Sans. Mss., Sans. Coll., Calcutta, vol. VI (Kavya) pp. 16-17. 


several editions o£ the BhaUikavya as well as Gurunatha’s editions compl 
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This commentary is concise and short. 

(3) For the comm, on the Raghuvarnsa vide Eggeling; I. 0 . Cat. 


p. 1415. 

(4) on the Kirata, vide ibid., p. 1429. 

(5 on the Sisufalavadha, vide Eggeling, op. cit., p. 1432. This is 
an exhaustive commentary full of references to a large number of previous 
commentators. According to Bharata the poet Magha was a king 
(JTTW^rT ^ fragment we examined in Calcutta (extending up to the 

2nd canto) there are quotations from the following commentators : 
Dandapani (fol. 5b & i8a), Dhrtikara (29a), Dhrtidasa (6a, 30b), Padma- 
nabha (5a), Baladasa (6b, 15a), BhagTratha (i8b), Bhavadatta (often), Madhu- 
sudana (8b) and Vallabha (often). But the most interesting of all are two 
rare references to Mallinatha and Rayamukuta, which are reproduced 


below : — 

(i) (on verse II. 1 6) ’TTS:, ^ 

i (fob 38b) 

(ii) (on verse II . 20) ^fTC^^RTl% 

I 39^) 

It is likely that Bharata was borrowing without acknowledgement 
from a previous Bengali commentator Candrasekhara who was equally rich 

in quotations.® 

(6) Bharata as a scholiast reached his peak by successfully tackling 
the crux of Indian commentators viz. .^riharsa’s Naisadha. A part (cantos 



predecessors.® 

(7-10) Bharata also commented on the popular lyrics of his times, 


Ms 


Calcutta. 


3 Vide Eggeling; 1 . O. Cat., pp. i 433 ' 34 ' Candrasekhara flourished chrca 
1300 A.D. being a son cf Visnu Pajiidita one of the teachers of Caitanyadeva , 


Mahadeva 


the Anarqharaghavci 


in 1494 A.D. (Sahitya Parisat Patrika, vol. XLVII, pp. 243-33). 

6 Ed. with three comm, of Narayana, Bharata and Vamhvadana by Nitya- 

svarupa Brahmacari, Calcutta, 1326 B.E. pp. 232. The Ms. preserved in the 

Sans. Coll, Calcutta {Des. Cat., VI, p. 39) goes up to Canto X (/ol. 306). 
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four of which have so far been discovered viz. glosses on tht Maghaduta, 
Ghatakargara, Nalodaya and the Gitagovindad 

(ii) Bharata’s reputation in the indigenous schools rests, however, on 
the Mugdhabodhim, commentary on the Amarakosa, where his scholarship 
in grammar and lexicography is displayed at its best. It is undoubtedly the 
best and the largest etymological work in the Mugdhahodha school and is 
full of references to previous authors and works. It begins: — ® 

rTTfir: ^ 3 T#?I^TIS 3 T II 

and ends; — 

Among the predecessors frequently cited by him the latest names are 
those of Vidyavinoda, Ramanatha and Nayanananda. An edition of the 
book is a long-felt want, though it has been thoroughly utilised in the 

Among his original works there are two genealogical treatises, the 
Candrafrahhd and the Ratnaprabha both available in print. The former, 
a close print of 450 pages of Sanskrit verses,® is a monument of industry, 
where a bewildering mass of details has been collected and recorded about 
every single Vaidya family of rank in Bengal including the author’s own 
family. It was written when the author was in the company of his own 
grandchildren named in the book (p. 32). He wrote about his own works 
'thus : — 

t?rrfr[57TW ^its# f i 

From this it would appear that the first book he wrote and probably 
the best in his own opinion was the Drutabodha, an independent Sanskrit 
grammar consisting of metrical Sutras, explained by himself in a long conv 

7 For Meghafika, vide Eggeling, 1 . U., p. 1422. On the Nalodaya, ih. p: 1425. 
A fragment on fayadeva in the library of the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 
(Sans. Ms. No. 3^). L. 3172 for gloss on Ghanikarpara. 

8 From .a complete Ms. dated 1705 5 aha belonging to the present writer. 

t 

9 Ed. by iCaviraja Binodlal Sen, Calcutta, 1299 B.,S. 
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mentaty called the Drutahodhimd^' Two medical 


Ratnakau 


did 


profession by 


ks so far discovered 
grammatical topics m 


1 • 


sing 


(i) Ekavarnartha-samgraha on monosyllabic homonyms." 

(ii) Dvirugadhvani-sarngraha on multiform words* 

(iii) Ugasargavrtti on the prepositions. 

(iv) Sukhalekhana on orthography. 

(v) Karakolldsa. 

The last named book, which has been published,’^ probably forms 
part of a bigger work as its name signifies. We examined recently an old 
copy, dated 1635 ^aka, which begins as follows: 


The colophon runs : — 

^^TTFT: I (fob 9'')- 

His Date 

There is great confusion among scholars regarding his date which, 
however, can now be fixed correctly. Colebrooke"^ believed that he 
flourished in the middle of the i8th century A.D., so also R. L. Mitra. On 
the other hand R. 5 arma (p. xx Intr., ICalfadrukosa vol. I) wrongly stated 
that Durgadasa Vidyavagisa in his commentary on the Kavikalpadruma 
written in 1561 5 aka (1639 A.D.) cited from Bharata’s Amaratlka. This is 
entirely due to an oversight, the reference being to an edition of the Kavi- 
kalfadruma with Durgadasa’s commentary (Calcutta, 1897), where the 
editor ^ivanarayana 8iromani enriched the commentary with supplementary 
notes, added within brackets, from Bharata and other writers. Durgadasa 
as a matter of fact never cited from Bharata in any of his works. 


10 Vide Des. Cat., of Sansk. Mss., A.S.B., Pt. I (Grammar), 1877, p. 21. 

11 (i) Printed in the Vidyodaya for 1888, pp. 9-14. (ii) vide 1 . O. Cat., pp. 295 
For (iii) Des. Cat., Sans. Coll., Calcutta, vol. VIII, pp. 99-101. For (iv) L. 568. 

12 Ed. Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, No. 8. 

13 Ms. belonging to Pandit Yatindranatha Tarkatirtba of Navadvipa. 

14 Kosa by Umura Singha, 1807, Preface, p. vi. ‘ According to Mitra ‘his 
age is about 1750 A.D.’ {Des. Cat., A.S.B., Pt. I, 1877, p. 239). 
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The printed edition of Bharata’s Candrafrahhd ends with the following 
statement: — (p. 450). 

I 

This gives us a clear date (1675 A.D.) for one of his works, but as the 


original manuscript is not available for examination some doubt may be 
entertained about its genuineness. But the Candrafrabhd contains several 
clues for determining its approximate date. Let us refer to one. 
Kavicandra Datta, a celebrated Vaidya scholar of Bengal, wrote the 


Ctkrtsaratnavak in 1583 5 aka (1661 A.D.) as the following verse would 



This Kavicandra of Dirghahga or modern Digang near Vaidyavati on 
the Ganges is incidentally mentioned in the Candraprabhd: — 

5 r? 7 rf 11 (p. 60) 

The Candrafrahhd stops in this section with the mention of the sons 
of Ramesvara’s younger brother, one of whom Raghava appears to have 
married a daughter of Kavicandra’s son Kavivallabha : — 

o 

Kavicandra is also mentioned on p. 256: — 

and here also the section ends with the mention of a brother’s son. There 

* 

IS no doubt, therefore, that Bharata was a true contemporary of Kavicandra 

and the date of his work Candrafrabhd (1675 A.D.) appears to be quite 
correct. 

A Ms. copy of Bharata’s U ■pasargavrtti has been described as being 

dated in ^07 Sala’ (that is, Bengali Era) corresponding to 1300 A.D.^“ 

There is absolutely no doubt that the date is wrong whether it refers to the 

Bengali era or even the Mallabda. This is a notable instance of how a 

careless recording of a date may be responsible for unsound speculations 
among scholars. 


15 Eggeling, 1 . 0 . Cat., p. 958. 

16 Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss., Sans, Coll., Calcutta, vol. VIII, p. loi. 
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According to the editor of the Karakollasa (pp. 3-4) Bharata wrote the 
Amarakosa-ftka in 1703 A.D. (i.e. 28 years after the Candraprabha which 
itself was written at an advanced age) on the strength of the following 
verse, ‘composed by Bharata himself,’ found in a manuscript; 

This, however, is not a record of the date of composition but of the 
copy. An .older copy dated 1622 5 aka exists in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. In fact Bharata wrote this commentary exactly 
in 1559 Saka (1678 A.D.), as the following statement is found at the end 


of the Manusya-varga in a copy: 


IS 


(fob 20b) 


5[I5KTsg[r; 


Ms 

659 



ICOI 


and was undoubtedly written in his lifetime. The colopi 


below ; 


19 


II 





^TTf ra: 1 1 


I 


(fob 90b) 


The period of Bharata’s literary activity 
between i6c;o and 1680 A.D. 


fixed 


His Patron 

We have seen above that Bharata wrote the Drutabodha at the request 


of his patron who was a 


‘king 


The Raghuuka was also written at royal 


request O . p. 1415)- At the end of the commentary on the 



we 


read : 




( 7 . 0 . p. 1422) 


17 Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss., R.A.S.B., vol. VI, p. 307. 



19 Sans. Ms. No. 881 of die Vangiya Saliitya Parisad, Calcutta, 
marginal notes probably from the Drutabodhim; on fol. aqa there is 


There are 


a note : 




I.H.Qm JUNE, 1942 
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Bhafata describes himself: in the Candraprabha as: — 

1 (p- 32) 

The Maghatlkd was, moreover, written for the benefit of the royal 
prince then under pupilage: — 

^^fqr TOf^T^TT II (/.O. p. 1432) 

Who was this king of Bhurisrestha who patronised this great 

scholar? A very curious mistake, due to a printer’s devil or a scribe’s 

among scholars that the name of this king was 
Kalyanamalla, sun of Gajamalla. According to R. L. Mitra, Bharata’s 
commentary (Drutabodhim) on his own Drutabodha contained the following 
verses at the beginning: — 


prank, has gained currency 






All the above verses excepting the la 
named Mdlati on the Meghaduta by 


Kalyanamalla.^^ A careless scribe 
must have blundered from one manuscript to another neatly transferring a 


outside 


No 


princes of the solar line ever reigned anywhere in Bengal late in the 
century A.D. 


I 



Bharata mentioned the name of his patron in 
follows: — (p. 27). 


Candraprabhd 


^ sRnq5n?:FiiiT?rc?T2[Fi: 1 

The name of this Raja Pratapanarayana is now almost forgotten, though 
he was a most illustrious prince of his times. Bharatacandra Raya, the 
celebrated poet of Bengal, belonged to a junior branch of the same family 
also mentioned the name of Pratapanarayana in one of his poems : — 

^ I {RasamanjarTj 


20 Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss., A.S.B., Pt. I (Grammar), 1877, p- 21 & p. cxv. 

21 Vide Eggeling: 1 . 0 . Cat., p. 1423. Also Mitra; Notices of Sans. Mss., 
vol. VII, p. 149 No. 2383. 
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Bhurisrestha or the Bhursut fargana is now scattered in the three dis- 
tricts of Howrah, Hughly and Burdwan. It 'was acquired by Raja Kirti- 
candra (1702-40 A.D.) of Burdwan from the hands of Pratapanarayana’s 
grandson, after which the family passed into obscurity. Pratapanaiiyana’s 
ancestor ‘Raja Krsna Raya’ (belonging to a branch of the ‘Mukherji’ family 
of Radhiya Brahmins) first got possession of the kingdom about 1500 A.D.; 
so that the family ruled for more than 200 years. According to popular 
legends in the locality a queen of this family fought successfully and saved 
the kingdom from the hands of the conquering Mahomedans, earning the 
title of ‘Raya-vaghinl. A Bengali poet Ramadasa Adaka, author of the 
Anddiman gala written in 1584 5 aka (1662 A.D.), mentions Raja Pratapa- 
riarayana as the reigning monarch and the next chief Raja Naranarayana 
was ruling in 1092 B.E. (1685 A.D.)^^ This is in perfect agreement with 


was ruling in 1092 B.E. (1685 A.D.)^^ This is in perfect agreement with 
the date of Bharata fixed by us above. 

Bharata belonged to the village “Pindira” (in the Hughly district), as 
stated by Ward (The Hindoos, 1822 Ed. London, vol. II, p. 485) and by 
Gopalakrsna Raya in the (12^6 B.E., p. 68): — 


Against this the current tradition of his 

D 

the Kdrakolldsa &c.) cannot be accepted. 


present descendants (Intr. to 


Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


/ / 

Sri Samkara in Cambodia? 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar in the Indian Review (February, 1940) and 
Mr. K. A. Nllakandia 5 astn in the Journal of Oriental Research (vol. XI, 
pts. 3-4) have expressed the view that on the authority of a Kambuja inscrip- 
tion mentioning the installation of the god Bhadresvara by ^iva Soma, we 
must assign Saiiikara to about 800 A.D., because 5 iva Soma, in the 39th 
verse of the inscription, is said to have learnt the Sastras from Bhagavat 

22 Vide Raya-vaghim, a semi-historical work in Bengali by Bidhu Bhusana 
Bhattacharyya, p. 159. The Anddiman gala has been published by the Vahgiya 
Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. We have attempted to give a short history of the 
Bhursut family in the Sahitya Parisat Patrikd, vol. 48, No. 4, pp. 189-200. 
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Samkara himself (Bhagavat Samkardhvaydt). ^iva Soma was the grandson 
of Jayendradhipativarman, the maternal uncle of Jayavarman II of 

and the gum of Indravarman I 
The inference that this Bhagavat ^amkara is no other than Adi 
Samkara seems to be unwarranted. I have shown elsewhere^ that 
Samkara lived towards the close of the sixth and in the beginning of the 
seventh century, as the contemporary of a number of Jaina, Bauddha, 
Naiyayika, Vaisesika, Mimamsaka, Vaiyakarana authors and in any case 
cannot be later than ^antiraksita and Bhavabhuti {c. 720 A.D.). We 
should therefore be very careful before making a sweeping assertion assign- 
ing Sarnkara to a date a century later. 

In the history of Kanibuja, the eighth century was a period of 
anarchy, Jayavarman III who had the posthumous name Paramesvara 
came to the throne in 787 A.D. His Sdog Kak Thom inscription says 
that the Paramesvara (Jaya II) came from Java to reign in Indrapura. 

I 

He and his family purohita ^ivakaivalya successively established them- 
selves at Kandavara Homa, Hariharalaya, and Amarendrapuri. This 

* 

^ivakaivalya was ignorant of ^aiva Tantras and therefore learnt the 
Vinasika, Nayottara, Sammoha and ^iraccheda and the ritual of Jagatta- 
raja (Bhadresvara-Deva Raja imported from Campa), from a Brahmana 

Devaraja who had come from India (janafadd). Another inscription of 

♦ 

5 . 815 ( = 893 A.D.) of Muni 5 iva ^akti refers to the muni’s ancestor 
whose brother and sister were Visnu Vala and Prana Kambuia Laksml. 

• • V «/ • 

The latter was the queen of Jayavarma II in about §. 724 ( = 802 A.D.) 

when the king founded Mahendra Parvata. 

> 

Jayavarma III Visnuloka, a nephew of ^ivakaivalya, seems to have 
ruled from 854 to 877 A.D. His successor Indravarma I belonged to a 
new dynasty in matriarchal relationship with the previous dynasties. His 
posthumous name was Tsvaraloka and he ruled from 877 to 889 A.D. His 
Baku inscription of 5 . 801 ( = 879 A.D.) refers to the installation of three 
images of 5 iva with consorts dedicated to PrthvTndresvara, Paramesvara, 
Rudresvara, Pithvlndra Devi and Dhavamndra Devi. 




1 The Age of §amka.ra. VIII Oriental Conference, Mysore; Sources of 
Karnataka HisUm, vol. I, Univesity of Mysore; Advaitacaryas of 12th and i]th 
Centuries, Winternitz Commemoration Volume, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938; 
Q.J.M.S., April, 193^’- Annals, Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, vol. 12, 1931. 
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Indfa I died in 889 A.D. His son Yasovardhana became Yasovarman I 
and began a glorious period of Kambuja history. He is the builder of the 

4 

famous Angkor Thom (Yasodharapura or Kambupura) and his conquests 
extended far and wide. Pasupata 5 aivism in Kambuja attained its climax. 
We are concerned now with two inscriptions of his time mentioning 

iption {B.E.F.E.O., XV, no. 2, 


^iva Soma. The Sdog Kak Thom inscr 


p, 89) says that Yasovarman ’s teacher in his boyhood was Varna Siva, the 
disciple of Siva Soma, the guru of Indra I. The Phnom Sandak Inscription 
{I.S.C.C., p. 336) of S. 817 ( = 895 A.D.) begins with an invocation to the 
Trimurtis, Gaurl and Sarasvati (Siva, Rudra, Dhurjati, Varaha, Visnu, 
Brahma, Gaurl, Sarasvati). In stanza 18, it is said that during his reign 
(Yasovarma’s.?) an eminent muni Soma Siva was like an ocean of learning 
in the Sastras. His disciple was the worshipper of Sri Indravarmesvara. 
The sea of Siva Sastra was churned by his Mandara like mind. He conse- 
crated Sri Bhadresvara In S, 817 ( = 895 A.D.). 


Thus we have the following synchronism: 

King. 

Jayavaqiaa II (787-854), 


Furohita. 


Jayavarma III (854-877). 


Sivakaivalya (brought the cult of 
BhadreAara— Deva Raja (Jagattaraja) 
from Bhadrayogi, in the Vijaya of 
Indrapura. 

Suksma bindu, the nephew of 
Sivakaivalya. 


Indravarma I (877-889). 
Yasovarman (889-910) 


Siva Soma. 

Varna Siva, disciple of SivJa, Soma, 
consecrated Bhadrewara in 895 A.D. 
Priest of Indravarmewara (Loley 
Inscription). 


Yasovarma consecrated two Sivalifigas Indravarmesvara (in the name of 
his father) and Mahapatlsvara (his maternal grand-father) and the goddesses 
IndradevI (his mother) and Rajendradevi (his maternal grand-mother). 
He brought Jagattaraja from Hariharalaya to Kambupuri (Angkor Thom), 
erected the central mount Yasodharagiri, and the high priest was Varna 
Siva, the pontiff of Sivasrama who consecrated the image. This grand 
monument may have been begun by Siva Soma at Bayon (Sivasrama) in 
the time of Indravarma I and Varna Siva in the time of Yasovarman planned 
the subsequent developments. Whether Bayon was originally a Buddhist 
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shrine dedicated to Avalokitesvara, as Finot asserts, is a matter of contro- 


versy. But in the 9th century it became the centre of Pasupata ^aivism. 
Yasovarnian made elaborate regulations for worship. Only Mahesvaras 
should officiate as priests of Indravarmesvara. In the asrama, the king, 
Brahmanas, and after them .^aivacaryas and Pakipatacaryas should have 
precedence. Saiva and Vaisnava ascetics should be honoured especially if 
they were versed, in Vyakarana. A Sugatasrama was established but the 
Bauddha Acarya was considered inferior to a learned Brahmana. 

These regulations remind us of the Kalamukha centres in Karnataka- 

D • ♦ « 

Belgamvi, Hull, ^rmila etc. The Kalamukha university town at Bela- 
gambi, the GolakTmatha in Andhra and Tamil countries possessed enormous 
power and the Acaryas were men of great learning giving instruction in 
the Vedas, Darsanas, Grammar etc., maintaining arogyasalds (hospitals) and 
■prasutiharogya'sdlds (maternity hospitals), giving sanctuary to refugees and 
feeding people without distinctions, though Kalamukhas (Mahesvara, Maha- 
vratin, Pasupata, Lakula etc. being their designations) were ardent ^aivas, 
yet they protected catussamayas (of 5 iva, Visnu, Buddha and Jina). The 
surnames of these acaryas were 5 iva, 5 akti, Sambhu, Abharana, jlya, vrati, 
muni etc. The inscriptions in Karnataka mention Varna 5 iva, Soma Siva, 

Kedara Sakti, Srikantha Sambhu, Visvesvara Siva, Lokabharana and a host 

• ♦ • 

of others. The Saiva tantras taught to Siva Kaivalya, the Vinasika, 
'NayoUara, Sammoha and Siraccheda have all been traced by B. R. Chatterji. 
The Siraccheda belongs to Jayadratha Yamala. The Naya and Uttara are 
parts of the N isvds atattv a Sarnh'itd. The Vindsika is a supplement to 
Jayadratha. In the Brahma Ydmala the NayoUara, Sammoha and Sira- 
ccheda are assigned to the Vamasrota. Whether these tantric texts were 
imported from Bengal or Karnataka is uncertain. The connection with 
Karnataka seems to be indicated by the mention of Sii Satyasraya, a minister 
of Yasovarman well-versed in Astrology {hord sdstra) like Satyacarya. This 
minister established Madhava (a Visnu image) as Trailokyanatha in 910 
A.D. The name Satyasraya is the same as that of Iriva Bedanga Satya- 


Tailapa II the Caluky 


who 


the Rastrakutas in 973 A.D. It was also the title of the earlier Calukya 


emperors . 

The evidence adduced above shows that Saivism of Kambuja was not 
Advaitism of 5 amkara whom scholars even now persist in calling him a 
Saiva. No doubt Sri Sanikara removed all the tantric practices from the 
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Sanmatas 


1 he would 
Jayadratha 


Vaisnava, Saura, Kaumara, Ganapatya and 5akta) 


The 


5iva 


a 


5iva 


but a transposi 


There is no doubt that they ’are Kalamukha Pasupatas 


the Supre 
Vedanta a 
inscription 


and not Advaitins. 

.alamuklias were also versed in Vedanta, their conception of 
Being was entirely different. The first clear mention of 


5 


Vedantins 


Yoga, 


Vedas and Vedangas. However flattering to our pride in 5r 


1 


^amkara it may be, to be told that his influence extended almost in his 


doctrinal 


anachronisms cannot be overcome and the identification of Bhagavat 


^amkara 


S. Srikantha Sastri 
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IRANIAN AND INDIAN ANALOGUES OF THE LEGEND OF 

THE HOLY GRAIL by Sir J. C. Coyajee. Bombay. 90 pp. 

The Grail legend, in its different forms, is one of the most elusive but 
fascinating studies in the realm of folklore and mythology. Scholars have 
attempted to track it down to its source, and on the evidence stray para- 
llelisms have ascribed its origin to Greek mythology, to the Eleusinian 
mysteries, to the cults of Samothrace and Crete. There have also been 
occasional admissions of the fact that the idea of the Grail or Royal glory 

common to the Aryan 


the rich 


two 


was probably not European in its origin, but was 
races and as such its earlier manifestations should be 
of allegorical stories of ancient India and of Iran, 
that the author analyses in this neatly printed volume. The Iranian 
folklore, as embodied in he Avesta, the Yashts, and the Shahnama, afford 
the closest analogy to the Arthurian Cycle of the Grail romance and 
explain many hitherto unintelligible features and incidents. The idea of 
Royal Glory or Hvarno possessed by Kaikhusrau survived down to the 
medieval period in Iran when it was known as Farr-i-lzadi the divine light, 
and has been one of the cardinal features of Iranian tradition. Analogous 
conceptions 

and significant resemblances to the Arthurian Romance and also to the 


are found in Indian mythology also. There are striking 


Iranian Saga in the story of the elemental war between the Devas and 
Asuras for the possession of the four-fold symbol of worldly blessings 
Sri, Earth, Cow and Amrta. The association of water with the 
great Secret is common to all forms of the story. Other points of simi- 
larity ate also noticeable, but as Sir Jahangir suggests, the monistic ten- 

✓ 

dency of the Indian mind was unable to accept the war between Good and 
Evil (Deva and Asura) as a cardinal reality, whereas in Iran, the belief in 
the eternal rivalry of the two forces led to its development into a cult, 
centred on the god Mithra. It became a quest for the symbol of power 
(Hvarno or Grail) pursued by the two forces personified by the Iranian 
Kaikhusrau and Turanian Afrasiyab. Through the agency of the Roman 
empire the idea found its way to Europe where according to the author, 
Mithraism for a long time enjoyed a dominant position. 

A. B. M. Habibullah 
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THE MAHABHARATA for the first time critically edited by Vishnu 
S. Sunthankar with the co-operation of other scholars. Fasciculus ii — 
Aranyakaparvan (i). Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1941. 

We accord our hearty welcome to the first fasciculus of the Aranya- 
kaparvan of the monumental edition of the Mahdbhdrata undertaken and 
systematically pushed forward by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
of Poona. The fasciculus comprises the first 154 adhydyas or about half of the 
parvan. It is edited by Dr. Sukhthankar himself. The edition is based on 
a collation of 28 manuscripts representing different recensions and versions. 
Several other manuscripts, not mentioned in the critical apparatus, are also 
stated to have been consulted wholly or in part and variants from them are 
recorded from time to time (4.7, 14.6). A manuscript of the Bengali version 
dated 1261 A.D. is perhaps the oldest Ms. consulted. 

The edition could not profit by a comparison of Devabodha’s Com- 
mentary and the Javanese version of the present section, as they are not 
available. But fortunately there were fewer textual difficulties in the par- 
van to be solved with their help. “The text of the Aranyaka”, in the 
words of the learned editor, “is, relatively speaking, remarkably smooth.""’ 
As a result of the critical analysis of the text and the collation of the mss. 
several passages occuring in the vulgate have been omitted in the edition. 
Of these special mention may be made of the sections dealing with Arjuna’s 
temptation by UrvasI (chapters 45-6 of the Bombay edition) and the killing 
of Naraka and the rescue of the earth by Visnu (chapter 142 of the Bombay 
edition). These and other long omissions will be given in the form of an 
appendix in the concluding fasciculus of the parvan while minor omissions 
of lines and couplets are recorded in footnotes.. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY by Dr. 

Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A., Ph.D. Published by the University of 
Calcutta, pp. 458 with 10 plates. 

The standard work on the subject was for a long time The Elements 
of Hindu Iconography by T. A. G. Rao. Various other works had appeared 
since the publication of that book but their scope being limited the value 
of Mr. Rao’s work remained' undiminished. Mr. Rao however had paid 

greater attention to the 


ancient texts on Iconography and did not do full 


JUNE, 1942 


12 
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justice to the archaeological side of the subject. Hence a comprehensive 
book co-ordinatine the results obtained from the study of ancient icono- 
graphical texts as well as archaeology was a desideratum. Dr. Banerjea is 


to be congratulated for having fulfilled it. 


The 


contains eight chapters : Study of Hindu 


pi 


image worship in India, Origin and development of image 


India 


coins; Deities and their emblems on early Indian seals; Iconopl 


pt 


Iconometiy. Appendix 


contains a number of important notes relating to the image worship 
Appendix B contains a critical edition of a valuable iconographic text 


and 


extract from the 


the PraUmamanalaksanam, brought from Nepal 
Brhatsdmhita on Hindu iconography and tables of measurement from the 
texts. Appendix C contains a table of measurements of some mediaeval 


images 


igard to the antiquity 


discussed all the important theories of previous writers, drawn attention to 
their slKirt-comings and has given his considered opinion that there was no 
image-worship in the early Vedic religion. In other chapters he has clearly 
shown how Indian coins and seals can materially help us to ascertain the early 
iconographic types of Hindu divinities and their emblems. In the treat- 
ment of this subject he has introduced altogether new materials previously 
neglected. While dealing with the Indian canons of iconometiy he has not 
overlooked the importance of a comparison of these canons with other 
canons. His discussion of the Iconographic terminology is as thorough as 

possible in the present state of our knowledge. 

In short, this work is the outcome of years of careful study of 

Indian Archaeology and Iconographic literature. Every 
stamp of his erudition and reveals the great critical acumen of the author. 
It may be however pointed out that although the treatment of the subject 



bears the 


appearance 


lection of articles. 


disconnectedness 


develop 


way 


chap 


from 


point 


This 


probably will be treated by the author in the forthcoming volumes which 
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have been pfomised and vs^hich we hope will not be long delayed 


The author has placed 
g;ation and has made a 

D 


valuable contribution to our store of knowledge. 

7 ^ 


obli 


P. C. Bagchi 


INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD by Dr. Kalidas Nag, MA., 

D.Litt., published by the Book Company Ltd., Calcutta, with a Foreword 
by Mr. Ramananda Chatterji, pp, 29^. 

Dr. Nag IS without doubt one of the most widely travelled Professors 
and has seen things with his own eyes 111 both the hemispheres. He is thus 
in a far better position than many of us to compare things which are of 
interest to the present day India, With a certain amount of justification he 
introduces his book to the public in the following words: “The Pacific 
ocean in our early school days was made to appear too far away to have any 
relations with India and too vague and vast for seeking human relationship. 
Books of geography were mostly manufactured in the countries bordering 
on the Atlantic and therefore we find in them a pardonable exaggeration of 
the importance of the Atlantic civilisation. What was unpardonable how- 
ever was the indifference and ignorance, betrayed by the general group of 
writers, regarding the history of the Pacific countries and their cultures.” 
Such considerations have led Dr. Nag to remove a want which he himself 
has keenly 'felt like all of us. 

He has dealt with almost all the important countries in and around the 
Pacific viz. Polynesia, the Maori land, the Philippines, Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia, the Thailand, Indo-China, Java and Sumatra, China and Japan. He 


has surveyed the civilisation of all these countries, in all its important 


Anthropology 


He 


has given in each 


and 


a popular style the part played by the peoples of all these countries from 
the pre-historic ages up to the most recent times. He has specially drawn 
our attention to the part played by India in the dissemination of the higlier 
forms of culture in those lands. He deals with things ancient as an able 
student of history and pre-history, and presents before us the things modern 


with the sympathy of Pierre Loti. Thi; 
him an amount of enthusiasm for the 


has 


sometimes surpasses 
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reasonable limits, but that does not in any way take away the value of the 
book. The author is to be warmly congratulated for this valuable 
production. 

P. C. Bagchi 


VARNA-RATNAKARA OF JYOTIRIWARA-KAVR^EKHARa- 


CaRYA edited with Eng-lish and Maithill 


rum by Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 


M 


D.Litt., F.R.A.S.B. and Babua 


Misra, /y 


and ]y 


published 



the Royal Asiati 


c 


Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1940, pages Royal Octavo. 
{Bibliotheca Indica no. 262). 


8 + 266 


pity that Maithill, the language 


of over ten million!! 


with a long culture 


behind it and boasting of at 


of people in Bihar, 
least one great poet, Vidyapati, whose position is of. the first rank in Indian 
literature, is regarded in its own home-land as a rustic speech, Flindustani 
(High Hindi or Urdu) alone being recognised as the vernacular of the land 


in the schools and law courts. 


Maithill 


its native speakers this language with its wealth of literature (be it due to 
only one great writer) did not fail to claim the patronage of the University 
of Calcutta as early as 1919. Thanks to the efforts of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee the study of Maithill along with other Modern 
languages was included in the syllabus of the M.A. examination. This fact 
may be said to lead to the publication of Jyotirisvara’s Varnaratndkara the 


Indo 


Maithill 


MS 


Information of its existence in a unique 


I 


901. 


Since 

Mm. 


Haraprasad and Prof. Chatterji. But it was not before 1923 that the plan of a 
regular edition of the Varnaratndkara was taken in hand by Prof. Chatterji. 


MS 


editin 


pi 


durino- 


But attempts in this direction not 


MS 


^ j ... 

The author of the Varnaratndkara, JyotirTsvara Thakkura, is quite a well 
known figure in the late medieval Skt. literature. He is also the author of 
at least two Skt, works; the Dhurta-samdgama, a prahasana and the 
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Pdficasdydkd a work on erotics. Besides these another work on erotics 
(Rangahkhara) has also been ascribed co him {JASB., 1915, p. 414 footnote). 

From the prologue of the Dhurtasarnagama we learn that Jyotirlsvara’s 
father was Dhlresvara and his grandfather was Ramesvara; that he was a 

high court official of the king Harasimhadeva of Mithila who flourished in 
the first quarter of the 14th century. Lassen’s view that Jyotirlsvara belonged 
to the i5th-i6th centuries and was the court-poet of a Vijayanagara king, 
IS no longer tenable, though Prof. A. B. Keith has unfortunately stuck to it 
in his Sanskrit Drama, (1924), even after the late Mr. Manomohan Chakra- 
varti gave us authentic information about the date and personality of 


irlsvara 1915, p. 41 1). 

The subject-matter of the V arnaratnakara is very curious. It 


was 


composed probably for the Kathakas or public reciters of Puranic and Epic 


gorgeous descriptions. 


1 reciters embellished theii 
ample in describing a city 


p> 


chain 


;S 


heaped 


on them to impress the audience. ‘The Varnaratnakara is a handbc 
nishing a catalogue of objects necessary to be enumerated in various des 
criptions as well as apt similies needed to glorify some of important items. 


The habit of the Kathakas 


9 

descrip 


overlooked 


the fact, that the ornate Sanskrit prose writer in the Gaud! rlU had his cue 
from the Jain -canons. As both these flourished in Eastern India a 


pos 


works 


Jain 


plentiful 


The \ .R. is divided into eight kallolas which are as follows: 

(i) nagara-varnana, ndyikd-va° , (3) asthana-va° , (4) rtu-va° , (5) p-a- 
ydnaka-va° ,{G) bhattddi-va° , (y) smasana-va° and (8) title missing. 

From the account of various subjects described or listed in this work 
the very great value of the V.R. as a compendium of life and culture in 
mediaeval India will be easily seen. The book in this respect will be to 
some extent comparable to the Manasolldsa (12th century). In the 
glimpses it presents of the contemporary court-life and its surroundings, it 
calls to one’s mind the famous Ain-uAkbari with its lists and detailed 
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accounts of various things. Although written a little over a century after 
the TurkI conquest of Northern India the work breathes a purely Hindu 
atmosphere. This fact is a sufficient indication of its genuineness, although 
the MS. was copied some two 'centuries later. 

The varying views of life in North Eastern India of the 15th century 
as presented in the V R. affords a valuable commentary on the epigraphic 
as well as other literary records of the contemporary and earlier periods. 
List of court officials and such other persons as given m the description of 
court (asthdna-va°) for example is longer than similar lists in earlier Bengal 
and North-Eastern grants on copper plate. For the various other phases of 
cultural life of the period this work is of inestimable value. Sometimes 
it gives rare information. For example in describing different kinds of 
gambling it mentions the four-handed dice-chess or catmanga which has 
become thoroughly obsolete now. Those who are interested in the game 
may consult the Skt. text named the CaturangadJfikd published in 1934 in 
Calcutta Skt. Series, It gives the rules of the game and its history. Music 
and dance described in the 6th Kallola of the V.R. also afford, important 

materials for the history of these two subjects 

* 

Though the V.R. may have importance from different standpoints the 
present edition stresses very rightly on its character as a linguistic docu- 
ment. For the F.i?. is one of a comparatively small number of authentic 
works in a modern Indo-Aryan language, which goes back to the 14th 
century. In the language of the learned editor, its position is equally 
important with the ‘Caryas and the ‘Srikrsna-kirttana in Bengali, the ‘Jhii- 
nesvari in Marathi and the earlier old Western Rajasthani, Braj-bhakha and 
AwadhI works. 


Prof. Chatterji, the chief editor of the work, in a very learned intro- 
duction, has pointed out among other things manifold importance of the work 
and discussed very thoroughly the life and times of the author as well as the 
varied contents of the work. The discussion of the language of the V.R. 
which forms a part of this introduction is all what can be expected from 
the hands of a veteran student of Modern Indo-Aryan like Prof. Chatterji. 
But, as he has admitted (p. xxv), quite a number of terms used in the work 
remains obscure. It is hoped that scholars of Mithila will try to rescue these 
words which might have sought refuge with the pure Maithill idiom of 
the lower classes. They may be easily gathered from the well prepared 
index of words which has been appended to the book. After all that have 
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been said before it seems needless to add that the volume under review has 

made important addition to materials for reconstruction of the various 

phases of the culture of North-Eastern India. .The learned editors and the 

Asiatic Society have earned the gratitude of scholars 
publication. 

Manomohan Ghosh 


by this important 



PRAVESAKA by Acyuta Pisarati, edited with Laghuvrtti by P. S. 

Anantanarayana Sastri, published by the Sanskrit College Committee, 
Trippunithura, 1938. 

The Pravesaka, an easy treatise on Skt. grammar in verse, was written 
in the latter half of the i6th century by the famous Kerala poet and gram- 
marian Acyuta Pisarati. The advantage of versification in helping memori- 
sation can easily be understood. Hence it is found that more authors than 


very 


one have composed metrical treatises on Sanskrit grammar. As is very 
natural for a practical hand-book written for general students this work does 
not scrupulously follow the Paninian tradition. But in spite of this a study of 
the present work will give one a working knowledge of Sanskrit grammar 
necessary for writing and speaking the language correctly. This 
excellent work was in ms. up till the present time when through the muni- 
ficence of the Maharaja of Cochin it has been published. The editor who has 


added a lucid Sanskrit commentary of his own to the work may be said to 
have done his duty properly. The printing of the work is good. 


Manomohan Ghosh 


VaRARUCA-NIRUKTA-SAMUCCAYA edited by C. Kunhan 

Raja. University of Madras. 1938. pp. xliii -f- 82 + 88. 

This is a short work in which about one hundred Vedic mantras 


are commented upon. The work which has never been known before has 

9 

been edited from a single ms. in the possession of the Adyar Library. 
Though more than one work was ascribed to Vararuci it does not seem 


possible to have any definite information about the life and time of the 
author of the present treatise. From the title it appears that the work has 
something to do with the Nirukta of Yaska and in fact the contents of the 
work amply shows his dependence in many cases on the famous Vedic 
interpreter of antiquity. Vedic mantras commented upon in this work have 
been divided into Kalfas, 



Revietus 


In classifying the mantras the author of the Vararucanirukta-Saniuccaya 
followed to a considerable extent a tradition different from the one followed 
in the Brhaddevata. This latter work has divided the mantras into 36 classes 
while in the work under review we have 32 classes of mantras; and the two 
works have names of fifteen classes in common. But curiously enough 


consideration 


two 


The 


editor has among other things drawn attention to this fact. Besides this 
the present work offers other features which will interest students of Vedic 
exeg-etical literature. The editor of the work Dr. C. K. Raja seems to have 

o 

done his work with all possible care and may be congratulated on its 
publication. 

Manomohan Ghosh 


■MEM JATIBHED (H 


M 


S. Sharma, Calcutta, 1940 


I / 16, il 4- 264. 

Caste which is a peculiar Indian Institution has for a long time been a 
target of attack by social and religious 'reformers as well as politlqians. It 
cannot be said that this attack was unmerited. But zealous critics of caste 
have often in their enthusiasm lost sight of the historical background of 
this Institution and subjected Indian society in general to undeserved con- 
demnation. Hence the present work discussing the nature and origin of 
Indian caste from the standpoint of history has been a welcome addition to 

our knowledge of Indian society and its one great problem. 

In course of tracing the history of caste Prof. Sen has shown among 
other things that this Institution was very elastic in the earlier period 
(pp. 24-43) and when caste gradually became rigid, reaction set against It, and 
evidence of such reaction is to be met with even in some Puranas and the 
Mahdbhdrata (pp. 45, 47, 51-53)- Besides this he has discussed thoroughly 
other aspects of caste with suitable references and quotations from works 


modern , and seemed to have cleared some obscure 


readers 


will find this work very useful and interesting. Prof. Sen is already well- 

known for his valuable work in connection with mystics {Santas) of 

* 

medieval India and it mav be honed that this work will add to his reputation. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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SULTAN MUHAMMED QULI QUTUB SHAH 



Dr. Syed 


Mohiuddin Qadri Zore, M.A., Ph-D- (London). Published by the Idara- 
i-Adabyat-i'Urdu. Hyderabad, Deccan. 

This monograph in Urdu comes out from the pen of Dr. Zore, Head 
of the Department of Urdu, Osmania University. 

Sultan Muhammed Quli Qutub Shah, reno^vned Urdu poet, founder 
of the city of Hyderabad, succeeded to the throne at the age of about 15 
years, (to be exact he was 14 years 6 months and 8 days old), as the fifth 
Qutub Shahi king, In this book, the author has attempted to present a 
true and vivid picture of the social, intellectual, and cultural life of that 
period, as culled out from various unpublished sources, of which he has made 


am 


pie 


use. 


The author has very ably utilised the verses, poems and other poetic 
composition of this monarch, as well as. of other court poets. Being him- 
self a poet of no mean a standard, he has succeeded in drawing an accurate 
portrait of the king. Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutub Shah has to his 
credit no less than 5670 verses in Urdu and Persian. Unfortunately his 
Telugu verses are lost for ever. No wonder his brilliant mastery over chat 
language knitted him closer to his subjects. Although dubbed by some as 
the Happy-go-lucky monarch, it is under him Golcunda rose to the peak 
of power, with peace, prosperity, and plenty. 

This book contains ten chapters, dealing with his succession, his taste 
and aptitude for fine arts. Three chapters are devoted to the cultural, social, 
intellectual and other aspects of his reign, while the fifth describes the 
wars, and the sixth speaks of his administration, • seventh announces 
his demise- The las^ three chapters (8, *9, 10) go to prove his wider and 
saner outlook of life and his magnificent contribution to Urdu. 

When we say all these things, we do not mean to say that the Sultan 
was free from vices. Far from it, his own admission of his faults ring in 

our ears- There was more of romance in his temperament than in his 

* 

career. Yet with all his shortcomings, he stands out prominent in the 
gallaxy of rulers of the Deccan. Truly, then in forming an estimate of 
the character and achievements of Sultan Muhammed Quli Qutub Shah, 
we may point out £0 the city of Hyderabad, and by way of epitaph on the 
grave of Sultan Muhammed Quli, we may inscribe the old verse, 

‘Si monumentum requiris circumspice’ . (If you require a monument 

look around you). 


JUNE, 194a 


U 
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We congratulate the author for his work, and hope that in near future 
he would give us its English version for the use of scholars all over India. 
The book is nicely printed with a useful index and 19 photo blocks, for 
which the Idara-i-adabyat-i-Urdu deserves our compliments. 

K. Sajun Lal 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. VI, pt. 2 


P. K. Code. 




the Sahksepasanraka. — Between A.D. ^525 and ^575 


Serial Publications. 



1/ the Jlvanandanam of Anandaraya 


Makhin and the Apastambasmrti, English Translations 


of the 


Asvalayanagrhyasutra witli Devasvamihhasya and the Gogalatagmy- 
upanisad and the Edition of the Acyutaraydhhyudaya of Rajaiiatha 
Dindima continue to appear in the Journal. The Pdhcardtraraksa of 
Vedantadesika and the Alambanaparlksd and the Vrtti of Dihn 
the commentary of Dharmapala are completed in this issue. 


Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. VIII, no. 4 (October, 1942) 

I 

P. D. ChaUDHURY. — The Khonamukh Cogger-glate Grant of Dharmapala 
of Prdgjyotisa. It relates' to a set of three copper-plates recording the 
grant of a plot of land by the Kamarupa king Dharmapala of the i2ch 
century to a Brahmana at Khonamukh in Nowgong in Assam. The 
plates containing genealogies of the donor and the donee were made in 
the first year of the king’s reign, and are therefore earlier than the other 
copper-plate inscriptions previously published. 

N. K. Bhattasali. — The Badgahgd Rock Inscription of Mahdrafadhirdfa 
BhUtivarman. This inscription in Gupta script records the establish- 
ment of a religious asylum (asrama) by a minister of king Bhutivarman, 
a great predecessor of king Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. Bearing as 
it does the date 234th year of the- Gupta era (554 A.C.), this becomes 
the earliest inscription hitherto discovered in Assam. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XSVIII, pt. 1 (March, 1942) 

P. C. Manuk. — Indian Painting. This paper deals in broad outline with 
the history and development of ‘Pictorial Art’ in India up to the recent 
past, beginning from the pre-historic period representing drawings in 
red pigment found on the walls of caves in C.P. and U.P. 

D. R. Regmi. — Sources for a History of Nepal {880 A.D. — 1680 A.D.) 

Inscriptions, genealogical chronicles, old manuscripts, foreign accounts 
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K. 


and coins are found helpful in gathering information from the time of 


R. Ojha. 


the pre-Gorkha Malla Kainapakas, cov 
pears of Nepalese history. 

War and ‘Serpent People.' Mythical 


a 


similar to that of the struggle between Indra and Vrtra as found in the 
Vedic and Puranic literature were known to the ancient people of 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece and Persia. The Jews and the Hittites had 
also the myth among them in some form or other. This may be due 
to a common origin or a borrowing from the pre-Aryaai mythology. 
Prevalence of serpent worship and reference to ‘serpent people are 
also a characteristic feature of the mythological accounts of the various 
peoples of ancient times inhabiting a wide area of the globe. This may 
be due to the fact that the serpent-worshipping people had spread from 
the Mediterranean coasts to the plains of India. 


Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. IX, no. 1 (January, 1942) 


Nilakanta 


■Dvlp. 


Ch 


of the 


and 


nent of the Southern Seas’ in Indonesia. The word Dvipantara found 
in the Raghuvarnsa, Kathdsaritsdgara and the Tamil Guruparamparai 
seems to have been used as a proper name signifying the Malaya penin- 
sula, which was naturally referred to as ‘the other island’ across the 
sea by the Indians. 

S. K, Saraswati. — Temples at Pagan. 


Journal of Indian History, vol. XX, pt. 3 (December, 1941) 

Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee. — Chandragupta and Bhadrahdhu. Gandra- 
gupta who, according to Jaina tradition, abdicated his throne and re- 
tired to the South as a follower of the Jaina sage Bhadrabahu, was the 
Gupta monarch Vikramaditya Candragupta and not the founder of the 
Mauryail empire. The sage whom he accompanied was also the Upahgi 
Acarya Bhadrabahu .II and not the ^rutakevalin Bhadrabahu. The era 
starting from 58 B.C. was founded, as the writer of the paper believes, 

by this Candragupta. His retirement from the world therefore took 
place in the first century B.C. 

Baijnath PuRi.^The Dates of the Kadphises Kings and their Relations with 
the Saka Ksatrapas of Western India. 
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H. K. Sherwani. — Establishment of the Bahmani Kingdom. The Reig 
of ‘Aliiii’h'hTn Hasan Shah. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

1941, part 4 

Hugo Buchthal. — Indian Fables in Islamic Art. The fables in the 
Sanskrit Paheatantra were translated into Pelilvi in the 6th century of 


the Christian era. 


endered 


in a somewhat Islamic garb, and. the collection was called by the 
Muhammadans the ‘Fables of Bidpai’ or the ‘Book of Kalila wa 


ina’ . The 

4 

illustrated 


Muh 


courts of the Arabic world. The earliest Bidp 


painting d 


N orthern 


the 13th century 

Syria. The art of 

these miniatures betrays considerable Christian influence from the 

In the succeeding periods of the 
of the Persian translations of the 


ffhbourina; Christian territories. 

o o 


Islamic Mon 


anuscripts 


fables also continued to be decorated with 


paintings 


this difference that they now began to 
traditions of the East. 


pired 


W. Ruben. — The Puranic Line of Heroes. A comparison of the Sambhava- 
parvan of the Mahdbhdrata on the one hand, and the Vamsaparvans 
of the Harivamsa and the Brahma, Visnu and other Puranas on the 
other, as also a scrutiny of the accounts of Krsna s activities given in 
these works show that even the V-isnupwana is indebted in some res- 


Brahmapurdna which is regarded by the Puranas them- 


selves as the Adip 


a 


which 




am 


Hari 


pplement and an imitation of the Mahdbhdrata 


New Indian Antiquary, vol. V, no, 1 (April, 1942) 

R. C. Hazra. — The Devt-purdna. The Devlpurdna is one of the important 
Upapuranas dealing with the exploits and worships of Devi. It con- 
tains information regarding literature on the worship of .Sakti. The 
main body of the work is believed to have been composed in the latter 
half of the seventh century of the Christian era somewhere in the 
vicinity of Tamluk in Bengal. A list of verses quoted from the Devl- 
purdna in later works has been appended to the paper. 
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Ibid.) vol. V, no. 2 (May, 1942) 

SuRES Chandra Banerji. — The Dlpakalika of Sulapani loith special Refer- 
ence to the Vyavahara Section. The Dipakdika is a commentary on, 
the Yafnavalkyasarnhitd by the Bengal scholiast ^ulapani. The special 
features of the commentary have been pointed out and the available mss. 
of the -work have been described in this note. 

Poona Orientalist, vol. VI, nos. 3 & 4 (October 1941 & January 1942) 

S. M. Katre, — On the Present Needs of Indian Linguistics . 

H. G. Narahari. — On the Origin of the Upanisadic Thought. Arguments 
are put forward in the paper to show that the philosophical ideas of the 
Upanisads were a logical development of the earlier speculations of the 
Brahmanas. The Ksatriya princes acquired proficiency in the Upani- 
sadic thoughts by coming in contact with the erudite Brahmanas who 
used to gather in the courts of those days for exhibiting their skill in 
philosophical discourses. 

P. K. Code. — The Historical Background of the Cimanicarita. This 
romantic poem in Sanskrit composed in the- 17th century by a pupil of 
Bhatmji Dlksita deals with the love of the daughter-in-law of Allah 
Vardi Khan Turkman, a minister of rank in the Mughal court. 

Ludwik Sternbach. — Subjects of Law and Law of Family according to the 
Yafnavalkyadharmasastra. 

M. P, L. Sastry.*— Word Sarasvatt in Sanskrit Literature. The 
different meanings of the word have been dealt with. 

D. R. Mankad. — The Yugas. The methods of the yuga calculations have 
been discussed and the number of years given to each yuga ascertained. 

Suresh Chandra Banerji. — Tithiviveka of Sulapdni. Edited. 

V. V. Dixit. — Relation of Epics to Brdhmana Literature. Continues. 
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The Dynastic Ohronicles of Kashmir 

The Precursors of Kalhana* 

The oldest references to the dynastic chronicles of Kashmir are to be 
found in the Introductory verses of Kalhana’s Rajataranginl (‘The River of 
King^’), the standard work on Ancient Kashmirian history, which was com- 
posed during the years to 1149-50 A.D. Kalhana specifies (I, 13) as 

his source-books no less than eleven royal or dynastic chronicles, besides the 
ancient Nllamata (“The Teachings of Nila”)) the most authoritative compen- 
dium of Kashmirian hieratic lore. Of these older chroniclers he mentions 
(I, 11-12; 13; 17-19) five by name. These are (i) Suvrata, the author of an 
evidently celebrated chronicle of his time, (2) Ksemendra, the author of the 
Nrfavali, (3) Helaraja, distinguished as a mahavratin (or Pakipata Brahman), 
who composed the Parthivavdli, (4) Padmamihira and (5) Chavillakara. 
Some of these older works attained extensive size for which they paid the 
penalty by becoming fragmentary (chinnah'f even in Kalhana ’s time 
through condensation of their compositions by the above-named Suvrata 
(I, ii). It seems most probable that Helaraja whose work reached the 
astounding size of twelve thousand verses (I, 17) which is nearly one and a 

half times the volume of Kalhana’s own work, shared this fate. For Kalhana 

« * 

(I, 18) quotes an opinion from him not directly, but indirectly darough Padma- 
mihira. Of the five authors just mentioned, three (Suvrata, Chavillakara 
and Padmamihira) are still names. As for Helaraja, Kielhorn long ago 
(l.A. Ill, p. 285, quoted by Stein, I, ly-iSn) suggested his identification with 
the Kashmirian author of the same name, whose commentary on Bhartrhari’s 
grammatical work, the Vdbyapadiya, was then known in fragments. The 


* In the present article the references, unless otherwise stated, are to Kalhands 
Rdjatarah gini transldted with fin Introduction^, Commentary and Appendices by 
M. A. Stein, vol. I, Introduction, Books l-Vll, vol. II, Book VIII, Notes, 
Geographical Memoir, Index, Maps. Westminster, 1900. 
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2SS of research has since enabled us to throw further light upon Hela- 
identity and date. From the concluding verses of Helaraja’s com- 
ity called the Prakirnaprakasa on the third kanda of the Vdkya'padiya 
m^adiya, ist kanda,, ed. Charudeva Sastri, Lahore 1934. Skt. Preface 
; Ihid., 3rd kanda, ed. K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum 1935, Pre- 
pp. 4-5), it appears that Helaraja was the son of Bhutiraja and was 


4 

Muktapida 


Helarai 


Sastri, loc. cit.) 


Indraraja, son of Bhutiraja, whom 


commentary acknowledged 


supposition 


Guru. On 

T the lotli 


century A.D. (For a less plausible view ascribing Flelaraja to latter half of 

4 

the yth century A.D., see K, Sambasiva Sastri, loc. cit). The fifth author 
mentioned by Kalhana, namely Ksemendra, was long ago identified 



polyh 


Rep 


quoted 


I 


3^) with the famous 


the nth century, who is known 


chiefly for his epitomes of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd as well as of the Rdmdyana 

and for his composition of the Avaddnacarita . Fie 
if poems the Samayamdtrkd, the Dehpadesa and the 


Mahdhharata 


Narmamdld satirising various disreputable contemporary 


(ed. Pandit Madhusudan 


4 

Studies No 


of the rapacity, hypocrisy and superstition of the class oif Kdyasthas (officials) 
holding administrative posts from the Grhakrtyddhipati (‘Head of the 
Department of Home Affairs’) downwards. 

As regards the character of these old chronicles, it may safely be con- 
cluded ’^on general grounds that they were written in the style of the his- 
torical kdvyas. The beginnings of this literaiy genre -were long ago traced 
by Biihler (The Indian inscriptions and the antiquity of Indian artificial 
poetry, LA. vol. XLII, 1913) to the 2nd century A.D., and it was proved 
to be well-established in the 4th, 5th and 6th centuries. Kalhana, indeed, 
while freely criticising his predecessors, nowhere claims to have introduced 
a new style of historical composition. These ge 

ed by the particular terms in which Kalhana 


support 


the particular terms in which Kalhana speaks of the older 
; have seen, he refers to Helaraja’s work as a composition 
He also expressly characterises Suvrata’s and Ksemendra’s c 
as the work of poets, while charging the former with pedantry. 


12000 


verses 
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Fi'oni one of Kalhaiia’s Introductory verses (I, 9-10), where with evident 
pride he contrasts his own work with that of his predecessors generally, it 
follows that many, if not most, of the older authors contented themselves 
with what the later writer thought to be the easy task of supplementing 
earlier contemporary records. In other words, these older chronicles partook 
of the nature of a continuous series of contemporary histories [A striking 
parallel is furnished, curiously enough, by Kalhana’s own chronicle which 
was continued in the Rajatarahgim of Jonaraja (from 1149-50 to 1459 A.D.) 
in the Jaina-Rdjataranginl of ^rlvara (from 1459 to i486 A.D.), in the 
Rdjdvalifatdkd of Prajyabhatta (from i486 to 15 13-14 A.D.) and in the con- 
tinuation of the last work by 5 uka (from 1513-14 A.D. to 1587 A.D.). 
Cf. Stein, II, p, 373 and n 



We shall see later that Kalhana could 
avail himself of contemporary records only from the time of Avanti- 
varman, founder of the Utpala dynasty, who reigned from 835-6 to 883 A.D. 
From this it follows that the oldest contemporary sources went back in 
Kalhana’s time to the 9th century A.D. 

4 

While there is no doubt that most of the older chroniclers were content 
to Cake up recent and contemporar)'- history as their theme, Kalhana’s own 
references make it clear that some of them were exceptions to the general 
rule. Such was the case with Flelaraja, Chavillakara and Padmamihira 
above-mentioned, who evidently sought to describe the ancient history of 
the land. From some slight allusions in Kalhana’s Introductory verses 
we can infer how they treated their subject. They evidently took ovef 
from their older sources a long succession of kings beginning with a tradi- 
tional •series of 52 kings whose names were forgotten and passing thence 
to a continuous series of named reigns. For their chronological beginning 
they apparently relied on a vague tradition that the earliest rulers were con- 
temporaries of the Kauravas and Pandavas. A traditional aggregate of 
reigns extending to 2268 years for die reign-periods of the 52 lost kings 
and itheir successors of the so-called Gonandiya dynasty and equally tradi- 
tional reign-periods of individual kings from the last-named dynasty onwards 
were known to them. To Kalhana (I, 17-18, Ibid., 20) we owe the interesting 
information that some of the lost kings were recovered, evidently from 
extraneous sources, by his predecessors; In this way eight names (all of 
which will be shown later to be semi-mythical) were restored by Helaraja 
and five others beginning with the historical Asoka and including the famous 
Kushan kings Kaniska and Huviska were recorded by Chavillakara. Not 
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only did these older chroniclers attempt to fifl up the gaps in the traditional 
list, but they sought also to introduce a fixed chronological starting-point. 
From Kalhana (I, 48-49) we learn that some of them took .the Great War 
of the Mahabharata to ha,ve happened at the end of Dvapara (and beginning 

4 

of the Kali) Age. This led them by a process of simple calculation to reject 
the traditional aggregate of 2268 years. This last was rehabilitated 
Kalhana who placed the reign of Yudhisthira (and consequently that of the 
first Kashmirian ruler) on the authority of Varahamihira’s Brhatsarnhitd 
in the year 653 of the Kali Age. 

In considering the value of the oldest chronicles, we have first to admit 
that they suffered from grave defects. Kalhana himself In his Introduction 




12-13) charged Suvrata, no doubt justly, with pedantry and Ksemendra 

4 

with consistent carelessness. It is, again, needless to point out that these 

« 

chronicles were more or less subject to the characteristic defects of the 
Kdvya style of composition — its conventional descriptions, its hazy chrono- 
logy and topography, its tendency to Idealise the heroes and so forth. Not 
to speak of the older authors, even in Kalhana, the chronology of the ancient 
times, as we shall see later, is marked by patent absurdities. The history of 
this period, again, while embodying some genuine traditions, is clouded 
with a considerable mass of fiction. On the other hand, the old chroni- 
clers of recent and contemporary times may well claim the credit of Intro- 
ducing a complete change in the methods of historical composition known 
till then. They Introduced the use of precise dates and an ample wealth of 


authentic detail. 


sufficed 


periods and the vague 
That some of these bid 


nicies, at any rate, were not mere dry-as-dust compilations of royal and 


4 

Ksemendr 


mentioned above) draws of the cruel and rapacious Kayasthas In his 


Narmamdld. We 


and types were a familiar feature in the early chronicles. 


Kalhana, the author of the Rdjatarangim 

It was left to Kalhana, son of the Kashmirian high official (Kdshmirika- 
mahamdtraj Canpaka, to write the most valuable and comprehensive chro- 

A ^ ^ ^ . 


shade . 


predecesso 


the 

of 
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poetry. He was well-versed, as his writings testify, not only in the two well- 


Ha 


Vikramankacarita of Bilhana, but also in the Great Epics. The contem- 
porary poet Mahkha in his Snkanthacarita (ed. Kavyaniala Series, Ch. 
XXV, yS'So) written shortly before the composition of the Rajatarangim 
deStribes Kalyana (first identified by Stein with Kalhana) as a chief of 


deemed 


devotion 


of the Mahdbharata and so forth. (On Kalhana’s personality, training 
and early history see Stein, I, Introd. pp. 6-14, where full references 
are o-iven). Kalhana’s interest in the history of his country was 


probably stimulated as much 



his patriotism and personal tastes 


as by the example of his predecessors. In the Introductory part of his 


25 


out 


of 


lake 



Prajapati Kasyapa and protected 



Nila, 


i i 


the 


lord of all Nag 
springs, sacred 1; 


With pardonable pride 


sp 


without a tlrtha’), on the spirituality 
conquered by the force of spiritual m 


in 


forces of soldiers”), on the security and comfort of the bathing-places 
its rivers, on the mildness of its climate even during summer, and 


abundance of “learning, lofty 


saffron, icy water and 


grapes, things that even in heaven are difficult to find.” He 
extolling his country as the highest in an ascending series com 
the earth, the northern region and the Himalavas. Along v* 


Kalhana his unique 


poets, his unequalled interest in the archaeological and historical remains 


land. In his work he mentions innumerable foundations oif 


stupas, agrahdras and 


but also 


the queens 


and 


officials. To the same anti- 


quarian interest we owe his luminous description of the shrines of Panhasa- 

M . i Ui 


and 


II 


App. F.). Herein lies, as 
of Kalhana as a historian. 


distinctive 


It is characteristic of Kalhana that he should introduce his work (I, 
with a high praise of poets whose skill surpassing even the stream of nectar 
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confers immortality on their own as well as others’ “bodies of glory, whose 

creative power enables them, to 
whose divine intuition is manifested by their capacity to see in their 
minds’ eye the existences they reveal to others. Elsewhere (I, 4^-47) 
author extols “that naturally sublime craft of poets without whose favour 
even mighty kings are not remembered”, and he says that without true 
poets the world even in its dreams would not know of the mighty men of 
old and the universe would be blind. With seme of the above sentiments 
we may compare the following verse from the Kavydlarnkdra (I, 5) of the 
rhetorician Rudrata (fl. c. 850 A.D.): “When in course of time the temples 
etc. erected by the kings are fallen into decay, then even the names (of the 
kings) would not remain if the kings had no good poets.” An equally con- ^ 
vincing proof of Kalhana’s title to rank as a great poet is his emphasis upon 
rasa (‘sentiment’) which, according to the rhetorician Udbhata (fl. under 
king JayapTda in the latter part of the 8th century), is the soul of poetry 
(Kdvydlamkdrasarngraha, VI. 17). In, the course of his Introduction Kalhana 
observes, (I, 23-24) work is rendered pleasant by under-currents of 

sentiments, while its predominant sentiment is that of resignation 

I 

(sdnta). This last is justified by “the sudden appearance of living beings that 
lasts only for a moment”. Kalhana’s narrative fully bears out the characteris- 
tics that he claims for his work. In one of his opening verses (I, 6) he seems 
to apologise, on the ground of length of his narrative, for the absence of 
amplified descriptions of different kinds as required by the rules of the 
Alarnkdra-sdstra. Nevertheless, he not seldom exhibits, probably from 
regard for the literary precept and tradition, embellishments of style like 
upamd, Uesa and utfreksd, and he even indulges in conventional descriptions 
in the orthodox Kdvya fashion. It is doubtless in consonance with the 
sentiment of resignation that Kalhana’s work betrays a strong didactic 
tendency quite unlike the great majority of extant Sanskrit Kdvyas. In 
describing the tragic ends of kings especially in his last two books, he usually 
impresses upon his readers the lessons of transitoriness of human greatness 
and of Inevitable retribution for offences against the moral law. In. the true 
spirit of Dharmasastra and Nltisastra he frequently makes acts of statecraft 

reflections. His composition 


is often interspersed with maxims of 

elaborate metres and eloquent language and with such refinement of Imagi- 

% 

tion that they have found their way into famous anthologies like Vallabha- 


proverbial wisdom written In such 




place past times before the eyes of men. 
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deva’s Subhasitavali. 

• I 

and 2Q, which eive 


ubject, see Stein, I, Introd. pp. 22-24 
Stein notes the significant fact that 


Kalhana deals at exceptional length with those reigns which ended 
in pious renunciation or else had a tragic close). 

Though the Rajatarangim avowedly belongs, both in form and in 
substance, to the literature of 'artificial poetry, its merits as a his- 


torical composition are many and undoubted, 
his prefatory statements Kalhana introduces us 
to his general aims in undertaking the composition of 


In the course of 



9 


-10 


£ C 


& 21) 

River of 


Ki 


3 ^ 


mgs 


Most of his oredecessors had 


describing 
ificult task 


had 


older 


doubtful. It was Kalhana’s task to correct the 


and restore certainty to the 


To 


these aims it will be well for us to begin with the remarkable 


his sources which Kalhana gives (I, 11-15) at th( 
He first criticises by name two of his predecessors. 


beg 


thougl 


a successful summary of older extensive chronicles and famous on that 


suffers 


work of a poet, has no single part free from mistakes. 


poem 

Next 


1 


the 


Kalhana mentions (I, 15) four sources of his work as follows : 
tions recording consecrations of temples i pratis this as anas'), (2) 


Nilamata 
i) inscrip 


10ns (jfrasastipattas) 
first source Kalhana doubtless 
data about the foundations of 


and (4) written texts (sastras). From the 
obtained much of his detailed, and exact 
temples and other sacred buildings, the consecration of images and so forth. 
The second source of which a specific instance is quoted in V. 
doubtless accounts for his minute descriptions of agraharas and similar 


endowments. Of the third source he quotes or refers to two s 


pecific 


344 and V, 352 


From the fourth and last -source Kal- 


hana must have obtained his numerous references to the Kashmirian authors 
and their works. In one specific instance (IV, 635-637) he quotes satirical verses 


and works of grammar. 


mans against the tyrant Jayapida in their 
Reference is made elsewhere (IV, 7c 



to a 
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historical poem called the Bhuvanahhyuday 


composed by the poet 


^ahkukal. Besides the above sources explicitly mentioned by Kalhana, 

internal evidence proves him to have utilised the valuable infor- 

% 

mation from coins and even from the living traditions and folk-lore. In his 
narrative of contemporary history- he utilized the evidence of eye-witnesses 
like that of his father for the reign of' King Harsa. The above list of 
sources, it will be noticed, comprises both original authorities (m the 
shape of inscriptions, coins and monuments) and secondary authorities (in 
the nature of the chronicles and other literary works). From this ex- 
haustive list we miss only the official documents, for the knowledge of foreign 
notices could not reasonably be expected of a chronicler in Kalhana s 




position 


difference 


two 


periods. These are, firstly, the ancient or the semi-legendary times (from 
the beginning to the end of the so-called Gonandiya dynasty), and secondly, 
the modern or the historical period (from the beginning of the Karkota 
dynasty to Kalhana’s own times). 


/. Ancient Period 

From the introductory verses of Kalhana’s work (I, 
we may safely conclude that he took over from Ins predecessors 
the traditional synchronism of the first Kashmir rulers with the Kauravas 
and Pandavas as the starting-point of his chronology. But instead of dating 
back the Bharata War, as was done by some of his predecessors, to the end 
of Dvapara and the beginning of the Kali age, he placed Yudhisthira s coro- 
nation on the authority of s’ Brhatsarnhitd in 2526 ante 5 aka 

era or 653 Kali era. This led him to vindicate against the older authors 


653 


Just quoted the aggregate of 2268 years for the reigns of the early kings 
from the beginning to the end of the Gonandiya dynasty (Book I). 
What great pains Kalhana took to justify this traditional figure is proved 
by his elaborate calculations. The sum of 2268 years, he says (I, 50 ff.), 


653 


Gonanda 


described in the 


bseq 


le 1328 years for the duration of all reigns 
books (Books II-VIII) gives 4249 of the 
a Saka eta, which, as the chronicler tells us, 
iment of his work (The above is based on 
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Hultzsch’s explanation I A., xviii, pp. pp £. followed by Stein, I, Introd. 
p. 6o, and 1. .^on). Two other chronological aggregates mentioned by 
Kalhana (I, 53'54) are 2330 years counted from the accession of Gonanda III 
to his own time and 1266 years for the reigns of the 52 lost kings. 
Sober criticism finds in the above little that is trustworthy. Against 
the supposed date of the first king Gonanda I Stem has indeed argued 
that it was “obtained by connecting a semi-mythical king of the Puiina 
tradition with a purely legendary event of the Great Indian Epic and its 
imaginary chronology.” The aggregate of 2268 years has been objected to 
by the same scholar as it relates to a single dynasty of which 52 kings had 
already been ‘lost’ to early tradition and that of 2330 years has been held 
to be avowedly based on the rough calculation of the reign-penods from 
Gonanda III to Kalhana’s own date (Stein, I, Introd. p. 61). These argu- 
ments by themselves do not appear to us to be quite decisive. To take an 
analogous case, the date 753 B.C., with which Roman history begins, is 
connected with an almost similar legendary event in the life-time of -an 
equally semi-mythical king. As for the second argument, there is nothing, 
inherently Improbable in the number and total duration of the most ancient 
reigns being handed down by genuine . tradition while the names of the 
individual kings were forgotten. The third and last argument is disproved 
by the fact that Kalhana’s rough total of reigns described in Books II-VIII 
(viz. 1328 years) corresponds closely enough, according to Stein’s own show- 
ing (Introd. p. 6o»), to the actual figure (viz. 1325 years, 3 months and 28 
days) obtained by adding up the recorded individual reign-periods. In other 
respects Stein’s criticism of Kalhana’s early chronology appears to us to be 
just and proper. Kalhana’s figures for individual reigns give an average 
of more than forty-eight years for the first three dynasties and those of 
forty-eight years for the first, thirty-two for the second and fifty-nine for 
the third dynasty. The patent absurdity of such high figures is proved by 
contrast with the average of less than eleven years for the kings of the. 
historical period (Books IV-VIII) and the maximum average of a little over 
sixteen years for a particular dynasty within the same period. The absurdity 
of Kalhana’s early chronology reaches its height in the case of King 
Ranaditya (Book II) immediately preceding his first historical dynasty, who 

is credited with a reign of not less than three hundred years. In the case of 

$ 

six early kings of the ancient period, whose chronology is ascertainable from 
the independent evidence of inscriptions and coins, Stein’s careful examina- 
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tion has proved the discrepancy between the actual dates and Kalhana’s 
assumed dates to range from four or five to twelve centuries. The kings 
are Asoka (3rd c. B.C.), Kaniska (ist c. A.D.), Mihirakula (first half of 
6th c.), Toramana (5th c. A.D.), Pravarasena If (6th c. A.D.) and two 
White Hun rulers Khihgila and Lahkhana (5th or 6th c. A.D.) for 
whom Kalhana’s dates would work up respectively to considerably ante 
1182 B.C., shortly ante 1182 B.C., yo4--634 B.C., end of ist c. A.D., 
230-214 B.C. and 209-222 A.D. (On this subject see Stein, I, Introd. 
pp. 62-66). Though the defects of Kalhana’s chronology for the so-called 
Gonandiya dynasties were long ago recognised 'by Wilson, Cunningham 
and Lassen, they unfortunately attempted to readjust Kalhana’s dates for 
throwing light on the early Indian chronology generally. It was the merit 
of Biihler to have shown the absolute futility of such readjustments. Follow- 
ing Biihler’s authority, Stein has emphatically denied the claim of Kalhana’s 
early chronology to be the least helpful for solving the problems of general 
Indian history (See Stein, op. cit., pp. 69-70). 

Coming to Kalhana’s narrative of the ancient period, we find it hardly 
more satisfactory than his early chronology. Thus of the fifty-two ‘lost’ 
kings partially recovered by Kalhana and his predecessors, the first four 
are admittedly . borrowed by the author of the Rdjatarangim from the 
Nilamata, an authority on the ancient hieratic lore of the land, but claim- 
ing no historical character. The legend of the Nllamata is narrated in the 
form of the answer of the sage Vaisampayana to his interlocutor King 
janamejaya as to why no Kashmirian king took part in the Great War, 
although the land of Kashmir is “the chief of those situated on this earth”. _ 
(See Nllamata or The Teachings of Nila, ed. K. de Vreese, Leiden 1936, 
pp. 1-3. The short and authentic recension of the text has a big lacuna 
which is supplied by the long and later recension Ibid., Afp., pp. 113-14). 
The author’s object is evidently to glorify the land of Kashmir and to con- 
nect its early history with the legends of the Mahdbhdrata. The blank of 

‘lost’ kings which Kalhana leaves immediately after the four 
rulers of the Gonanda group is only important as showing how imaginative 



Muslim 


of Hindu and Jvlubaniniadan royal names. As regards the following eight 
royal names borrowed by Kalhana from Helaraja the kings are remembered, 


apart from conventional descriptions, in connection with their supposed foun- 
dations of towns, temples, monasteries and the like and in one case with the 
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construction o£ a canal. From the identity of initial, consonants of the royal 


building 


• • 




po 


themselves, for aught diat we know, might be the creations of popular 


etymology. Of the next five 


kings 


of the ‘lost’ group taken over by 


Kalhana from Chavillakara through Padmamihira, three at least Asoka, 
Kaniska, and Huska (Huviska), are known from other sources as historical 
personages. Asoka is, rightly enough, described as a pious Buddhist and 
some of his foundations of stupas and viharas are • mentioned, we do not 
know on what authority, by the chronicler. As regards Kalhana’s story of 
Asoka’s benefactions to the 5 aiva shrine of Vijayesvara, and his building of 
5 ivite temnles, Stein arsues that it is fully in keepina with Asoka’s known 


attitude 


We 


Siv 


'for exterminating the mlecchas is inconsistent with the spirit of the dharma 
inculcated in his Edicts. Kalhana’s genealogy of Asoka, as Stein has shown, 

ic fanrifnl fnr hp makes the kinp- the son of SacTnara and the great- 




o-randson of.Sakuni. Evidently the Kashmirian tradition of the great Maurya 
had rlnnded his genuine historv with a mass of fiction. Kalhana’s mention of 


Turuska 


Buddhists 


in their time appears to be quite authentic. The date of these kings given in 


Nirvana era and the mention of Nag^ 


dir 


Buddhist 


traditions. Of the other kings of Chavillakara’s list, such 
marvellous stories are told as clearly belong to the domain of legend and folk- 


lore. 


Jalauk 


who cleared the land of mlecchas and, establishing settlers from the conquer- 
ed countries, gave the kingdom its first complete system of administration. 
To this group also belongs Abhimanyu I in whose reign a pious Brahman is 
said through favour of Nllaraja to have brought about the deliverance 
of the land from ‘the intolerable plague of Bauddhas’ — a legend borrowed 


Nllamata d 


kingd 


When W( 
I dynasty 


F 


independ 


alhana’s first connected account (Book I, 185ft.) ^ 

Gonanda III), we find only two of them sufficiently 
t evidence. These are the Eohthalite or White Hun 
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Mihirakula 


notices of Chinese pilgrims) and Khifikliila-Narendraditya (identified with 
the Deva Sahi Khingila of a unique silver coin). Kalhana’s picturesque 
stories of the cruelties of Mihirakula, who is described as a second God of 
Death, as a royal Yetala and as a slayer of three crores of human beings, are 
in full accord with the versions of the Chinese pilgrims. The story of 
Mihirakula’s expedition to Ceylon, according to Stein, is probably a re- 


king 


A “tenacious popular tradition 


3 3 


Mihirakula 


had 


suffered through barbarian irruptions. The same tradition credits him with 
grant of lands to Gandhara Brahmans as his atonement at the time of his 


adition 


torical basis in view of Mihirakula’s known 
The storv of the king’s foundation of ^ivite 


and legends 


On the other hand, Kalhana has 
aitlv. of a errave chronological and 


✓ V A ^ ^ 

genealogical confusion by placing Mihirakula centuries before Toramana 
above mentioned undoubtedly to be identified with the well-known White 
Hun ruler who ruled North-west India towards the close of the 5th century. 
[For a full critical account of the kings of Book I, see Stein, I, Introd. 

pp. 72-80 and the references there given] . 

In Kalhana’s narrative of the dynasties of his Books II and III the 
marvellous element still preponderates, though we have undoubted 
fragments of genuine historical tradition mixed up with the same. We read 
of Samdhimitra-Aryadeva, who as a king’s minister was first put to death by 
his wicked master and was miraculously restored to life and who afterwards 
reigned as an ascetic on the throne till his voluntary abdication. Of another 
king, Meghavahana, such marvellous stories are told that the chronicler con- 
fesses (III, 94) his embarrassment in recording “acts which cannot be believed 
by the common people.” These include a digvijaya In course of which the 
king said to have received the submission of Vibhlsana, the demon-king of 


While 


Ceylon ! 
hyperbole, 

waters by otters and other (acquatic animals), nor in the thickets by lions and 


killed 


neither In the 


(wild beasts), nor in the air by eagles and other (birds 


We 


described as an unlucky pretender 
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who spent his whole life in prison for his presumption in issuing coins during 
the lifetime of his brother king Hiranya. But this Toramana, to judge from 
his abundant issue of copper coins bearing for the first time the distinctive 
type of Hindu Kashmirian coinage, was undoubtedly a powerful conqueror. 
As just mentioned, he was evidently identical with the famous Ephthahte 
ruler of that name who is known to have ruled North-Western India at the 
end of the 5th century. We are next told of a poet Matrgupta who through 
romantic devotion won the favour of the celebrated Harsa Vikramaditya, 
ruler of Ujjayinl and conqueror of the .^akas, and who was afterwards sent by 
his master to rule Kashmir. Quotations from a poet Matrgupta occur in the 
works of Kashmirian authors like the Aucityavicdracarca of Ksemendra and 
the Suhhdsitdvali of Vallabhadeva. But no independent evidence exists of 
his rule in Kashmir. Pravarasena, alleged to be the son of Toramana, is 
credited by Kalhana with a successful expedition as far as the Eastern Ocean 
on the one side and Surastra on the Western Ocean on the other. On the 

4 4 

% 

other hand, Stein has thought Kalhana’s pointed reference to Kashmir being 
‘subject to Harsa and other foreign kings’ at the beginning of this period to 
be a clear indication of foreign conquest. Again, the several traditions re- 
lating to the pious foundations of several kings and queens of this period 
appear to have a historical character. As Stem points out, one of these foun- 
dations, the Amrtabhavana Vihdra^ said to have been built for foreign 
Bhiksus by Amrtaprabha, queen of the semi-mythical Meghavahana, is 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim, Ou-k’ong. Equally genuine seems to 
be the tradition of Matrgupta’s patronage of the poet Mentha, author of 
the lost poem the Hayagrwabadha. Two other kings of Kalhana’s list are 
known from the independent evidence of coins. The rare gold and silver coins 

of Pravarasena II show a close connection on the one hand with the Kashmi- 

* 

nan Toramana coins, and on the other hand with the coinage of the Kidara 
Kushans, the successors of the Great Kushans in Gaiidhara after the 5th 
century. The other king Lahkhana-Narendraditya is probably identical with 
Rdfd Lahkhana U day adity a of a unique silver coin. Lastly, we have to note 
with Stein that Kalhana’s account of the building of Pravarapura by Pra- 
varaseiia II as his new capital is attested not only by the surviving tradition, 
but also by the evidence of the Chinese annals and the pilgrim Hiuen 
T’sang. [For the complete critical account of the kings of Books II-III, see 
Stem, I, Introduction, pp. 80-87 references there given]. 

(To he conUnued) 


U. N, Ghoshal 



The Mauvantara 


In this pjiper the system of Manvantatas, as propounded in the 
Puranas, will be discussed. According to the Puranas, there are 14 man- 
vantaras in a day of Brahma. Each manvantara is given a name and is 
equal to caturyuga x 71 =43,200,00 x 71 =30,67)2.00,00 manava years. 

A comparative study of the Puranas raises many points of doubt and 

4 

irrelevancy. We shall first consider the names of the manvantaras and then 
the number of years allotted to a manvantara. 


Names 

All the Puranas are unanimous jn naming the first eight manvantaras 


Ther 


re IS 


thus : i 

some divergence seen in the names of the next six manvantaras in the 
various Puranas. I shall, therefore, quote the relevant texts from the 
Puranas. 


Brahma Pmana 

Two passages are quoted from this Purana, for both show some 
divergence from each other. 

— (5 th adhyaya) 



r tiv)i 





(5th adhyaya) 


firsiT: 1 

^ t r 5 ii 3 r rqr^ : 1 1 v ^ 1 1 


t % fi: r : IR: 1 1 'Jt o 1 1 

sicrTTO: 35fr iR'iii 

=^cqTf^^T ^53Tf ^Tl^r I 
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Markandeya (531*01 adhyaya) 


11 ^11 


Harivam-sa (8ch adhyaya) 


^rr^Rij^ 1 1 1 1 


Naradtya (Purvardha, 4otli) 




e-^^rr ?rii^T2rfw<w^T5rRir-^^g: 1 

dt= 5 # ?r5^a-cf: ^JJcf: 


Kalki (3, 5) 


JT^fir 



I 


^^JTt ^ ^ 31 % 11 ^! I 


^r^fr^^rr w^fd^cr; 1 1 1 ° u 


Brahmavaivarta i^’ 54) 


-V A 


^n1%: ?? 3 f^JT 3 rr \\%^\\ 


Rfd?IT^^: 1 1 ^ ^ 1 1 
•<q'fd! 3 ^ \\\V\ 

IR)- =^ g[R?r: 1 

WfcR ^5r^Rfdj%^d ^%?r: ii^v|i 

=^ 3 ^^ fffTsTTdt ^ I 

Lihga (7th adhyaya, ijci^ ) 

It gives the following: RW^q", wi=g;T, RW, l'??r, 

, iw^TRldf, wfd^^rriT, w>, 1 

Moreover, TT^T^: — € 'TT^, W, dig, ^fdg, 

f^g, I 

Let us tabulate the traditions found in these passages. 
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Table I 

Manu Br. Hr. Mr. Nd.. Gn Sv. KL BrV. Lg. Vn, 
9th ^T^rfw 

loth ,, 5rfr^rT° •'T^g^ „ prugrr® 

nth ^fIT“ „ 'TOT° 

13 th ;fp. 3 T ff 5 ?r ^T= 52 r ;o^?T t^^TTo ^^T'* 

. 1 4th ° 


From the above table it will be clear that Br., Mr., Hr., Sv., Vn. and 
Nd. represent one tradition which calls the 8th to 12th Manus as Savarni 
Manus. Out of these, 8th is called by all Surya Savarni. Mr. calls the 
five merely Savarni, while Br., Hr., and Sv., call the four Manus 
from the pth to 12th as Meru Savarni. The tradition preserved by Gr., 
BrV., KL, and Nd. is distinct. They prefix Daksa etc. to Savarni, BrV. 
and KL are alone in calling the 13th and the 14th Manus as Deva 

Savarni and Candra Savarni or as Veda Savarni and Indra Savarni, while 

• ♦ • 

all- others call them Raucya and Bhautya. Lihga, once again, differs in 
naming the loth to 14th Manus. Linga has also another group of Manus, 
whom it introduces as ‘varnato manavah’; and evidently its Pisahga etc. are 
purely later inventions. Thus we see that this table shows a good deal of 
divergence in naming the last six Manus. 

Moreover it will be observed that the names of the first seven Manus 


are quite distinct in their formation from the names of the last seven 
Manus. Names of the first seven Manus are, on the face of 


them, patronymics, e.g. Vaivasvata Manu is the son of Vivasvata, Caksusa 
is the son of Caksus and so on. 

4 « 

The last seven names are not of this type. Five of them are named 
after Savarni Vaivasvata Manu, each one being . taken as the son of some 
god, such a process being carried to the furthest limit by BrV. and Kl. 

If we are to draw any conclusion from this, we can say that the first 
seven names represent some old tradition, while the last seven are late in 
conception. There is some evidence to show that the first seven Manus are 
historical, while the last seven were added for one reason or another. 


The first seven Manus 

My study of Puranas has led me to believe that Manvantara originally 
was not a unit of astronomical time-measure. It was merely the period 
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from one Manu to another Manu. And Manu in early days was not a proper 
name of a king but a generic term for the kings of a particular dynasty as 
Caesar, Kaiser, Gaekwar etc. Some evidence to that effect we get from 
the Puranas- In the Puranas there are various genealogies and most of 
them start with what may be called the anti-diluvian dynasties or with 
what the Puranas call Svayambhuva VamG. This dynasty is given in 
Brahma (3rd) thus : 


I 

Priyavrata 


Table II 


Visnu 


V irat (Svayambhu) 

Vairaja (Svayambhuva Manu) ist (by ^atarupa) 
Vira (by Kamya) 


I 

Uttanapada 


I 

Dhruva 


Kirtimanta 


Slisti 


I 

Ripu 

Caksus 

• » 

L 

Caksusa Manu 6th 

1 

Puni 


I 

Ahga 

Vena 


% 

Prtliu 

Antardhana 


Havirdhana 


Pracinabarhis and others 

f 

Pracetas 


I 

Ayusmanta 


Vasu 
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Daksa 


Daksayani married to Vivasvat 


I 

by Sanjfia Tvastri 


by Sajfia Savarni 


Manu Yama Yami 


Manu 


pedig 


o£ the 


and 


Manus. Most 


dynasty. But we get information about the other Manus from two late 
Puranas viz., BrV. and Bg. BrV. has the following verse (2, 54)’ 

^ '<TfW I 

This verse preserves the tradition that Pnyavrata, who was the son of 


Svayambh 


Manu and brother of Uttanapada 


two 


sons named 


Uttama and Tamasa both of whom were Manus. They will then be our 
3rd and 4th Manus. But Agni and Bg. state Uttama as tlie son of Uttana- 
pada and this may raise a difficulty, but fortunately Bg. itself comes to our 

rescue. 

Bg. (4th) in describing the Svayambhuva dynasty has given the 


following table. 


Table III 


ist Manu (Svayambhuva) 


Akuti 
m. to 

Ruci 


I 

Devahuti 


Prasuti 


I 

Priyavrata 


Uttanapada 


10 sons Uttama 


3rd 


Tamas , Revata 


Dliruva Uttama 


4th 


5th 


Daksina (Svarocisa ? 2nd) 


Vatsara 


Puskarna 


Vyusta 


6th Caksus (Manu) 
Ulmuka 


I. 

Ahga 
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Anga 

Vetia 

1 

Prthu 

1 , 

Vijitasva 

Antardhatia 

Havirdhana 

Barhisad 

Pradnabarhis 


Pracetas 

Daksa 


Daksayani m. to Vivasvan 


Manu Vaivasvata Manu Savarni 
7th 8th 


This table furnishes us with some important information. It shows that 
and Manu Svarocisa was most probably a dauhitra of Svayambhuva and 
that the 3rd, 4th and 5th Manus viz. Uttama, Tamas and Revata were the 
■pautras of Svayambhuva. ^ Thus the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Manus were 
grandsons of the ist Manu. Moreover this shows that though Uttanapada 
had a son named Uttama, who remained unmarried^ and therefore Ins 


did 


had 


He 


continued 


all these three sons became the progenitors of new lines. This seems to be 


one of the implications of Mianu. Thus we can say that Svayambhuva Mianu 
was the original Manu. From him, apart from his own direct line through 
Uttanapada to Vaivasvata, four collateral lines started, one from each of 
the four Manus Svarocisa, Uttama,. Tamas, and Revata. His own direct 


I See Bg., V, I .which desciibes the life of Priyavrata. It is said there that 
Priyavrata, over and above having 10 sons Agnidhra etc., had three more sons. See 

c£. Bg., IV, 9 

^i;W2IT I 
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line was known after him upto Caksus, who was his 6th descendant and 
thenj for some reasons, was called after Caksus. The reason why the direct 
line was no longer called after Svayambhuva is not clear. But the Bhaga- 
vata Table shows very clearly that a Manvantara (or a separate line of 
Manu) was said to have started when a line started from a daughter’s son 
as in the case of Svarocisa and Vaivasvata Manus, or from a son who had 
no place in the direct line from Svayambhuva through Uttanapada dowiv 

wards. This does not seem to have been the case with Caksus. Another 

» • 

plausible reason which may entitle a king to be taken as the starter of 
a line may be that he, either leaving or even without leaving his original 
home, established a strong and prosperous kingdom elsewhere. In the case 
of Caksus this last reason seems to be more plausible to me. In the case of 
Vaivasvata Manu the line is said to have started from him because the 
line passed on to a daughter’s son. 

It may be argued that apart from the late Bg. there is no other Purana 
which talks of these three as sons of Priyavrata. It may well have been 
fabricated by Bhagavatakara. But it seems that the tradition of these three 
belonging to Priyavrata dynasty was already known to other Puranas. ,We 
have seen how BrY . records that 3rd and 4th Manus were the sons of 
Priyavrata though it does not know that Revata was a son of Priyavrata. 

The late M^'kandeya (yand) has a story that there was a king named 
Vikramaslla in the Priyavrata dynasty. This VikramasTla had a son named 
Durgana who had married a sage’s daughter named Revatl by whom he 
had a son who became Raivata Manu. Though the Purana is very late and 
very unreliable in genealogical matters, this story may lend support to 
the tradition that Revata belonged to Priyavrata dynasty. 

Thus independently of Bg., we have two other Puranas preserving a 
tradition that these three belonged to Priyavrata dynasty. 

According to this, Manvantara may mean a line started from a 
particular Manu or in other words a new dynasty. Anti-diluvian genea- 
logies preserved in our Puranas, show that after the first line started from 

% 

Svayambhuva Manu (who may have been called Manu for the first time), 
five collateral lines ran in his family. One his own, which running through 
Uttanapada changed its name on reaching Caksus or the yth generation. 
Second line started from Svarocisa, who was . Svayambhuva’s daughter’s son 
and thus the line passed on to another family. Third, fourth and fifth 
lines started from the sons of Priyavrata viz. Uttama, Tamas and Revata 
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who were in a sub-branch of the main Svayambhuva line leading upto 
Vaivasvata. This direct line changed its name from Caksus, the 6th Manu 
and again from Vaivasvata the yth Manu. Caksus was the yth from 
Svayambhuva, and Vaivasvata i6th or lyth. According to Brahma table 
it would seem that this anti-diluviaii period was divided into two equal 
halves at Caksus, who seems to have flourished just at the middle of the 


period. 

It will be seen that I have treated these Puranic anti-diluvian genea- 
logies as historical, but I am, for the present, not concerned with their 


otherwise 


Man 


vantara, I am simply submitting Puranic evidence. And 
rate, treat these genealogies as historical. 


The eighth Manu 


Thus we find that the first seven Manus were some kings who started 
% 

new dynastic lines. Savarni Manu, the 8th Manu, also would be taken as 
a Manu, for though he was the son of Vivasvat, he was born of an illegal 
wife. Moreover, so far as Indian Aryans were concerned the direct hue 
was from Svayambhuva to Vaivasvata and from Vaivasvata to Sumitra (the 
last of the Aiksvakus). Thus too, Savarni would form a branch line. It 
would seem that Savarni also had a line of descendants and therefore was 
called a Manu. But for the Indian Aryans, Vaivasvata Manu was the real 
Manu and as from him the direct line leading upto Sumitra descended, he 
was taken as ‘samprata’ Manu by those puranakaras who, later on tried to 


re-adjust Puranic genealogies, chronologies etc. Thus, though there . were 


eight real Manus (i.e. the starters of dynasties) in all, Indians were con- 
cerned directly with the yth (and 6th and ist before him). They were only 
indirectly concerned with the 2nd, 3rd, qth, 5th and 8th Manus, and there- 
fore their dynasties are imperfectly preserved in the Indian Puranas. 


The last six Manus 

The last six Manus, as I have already suggested, were later 
creations of the puranakaras. The very explanation of the first 
eight Manus offered by me above, precludes these last six from 
being genuine Manus. They are not seen in any genealogy either 
of Solar line or of Lunar line. Their names are enough testimony 
that they are coined after the name of the 8th Man'u. As the 8th was called 
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Vivasvata-Savarni and as Vivasvat, once a historical personage, was later 
taken to be the Sun-god, it was very easy to find out as many Savarnis as 
needed. And thus a Daksa Savarni, a, Rudra Savarni etc., were obtained. 

ft • ^ ft 

However, there seems to be some historicity in the name of Meru Savarni, 
which after all, is the name of four Manus as attested, by the old Puranas. 
But its significance I shall discuss on some future occasion. So also I shall 
discuss in future, the possible motives which may have actuated the later 
puranakaras to bring out these last six Manus. 

All this brings out the fact that a Manu was that king who gave rise 
to -an independent and reputed dynasty. Thus Manvantara (Manu + antara) 
may mean the whole length of a Manu’s dynasty i.e. the period from a 
Manu to his last direct descendant.^ But Manu was a generic title for a 
king and therefore Manvantara may also mean the period between one 
king and another i.e. the period between any two Manus. 

Thus Manu has two senses: (i) a king who starts a new dynasty (2) 
a generic title for a king of a particular dynasty. Manvantara also has two 

corresponding senses: (i) the whole length of the dynasty of a Manu i.e. 

* 

the period from the founder to the last of his descendants or to that des- 
cedant in whose time the computation may be made, (2) period between 
one king and another i.e. one ruling generation or one ruling unit. 

Number of years 


Keeping the above conclusions before our mind, let us, now, consider 
the number of years assigned to a Manvantara in the Puranas. 

The usual number of years for a Manvantara is given as caturyuga x 71 

years. But 
s about the 

number of years for a Manvantara, I shall note down all such texts as show 

unusual points of difference about the number of years for a Manvantara. 
Markandeya (46th),: 

7TRT ^Tf^T I 

M^Vll 

TOqf fgr^r | 


i.e, 43,20,000 X 71 manava years or 12,000 X 71 = 83,20, 
on comparing various Puranic texts, we get conflicting 




2 Therefore in expressions Svayambhuva Manvantara, Caksusa Manvantara 
etc. Manvantara would be equivaint to Vamsa. Just as Pradyotavarnsa will mean 
Pradyota dynasty, so Svayambhuva Manvantara will mean Svayambhuva dynasty. 
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^T#S3T 


^T^T ^‘?iw 5cfi3; i 

it<T^TO^«rF 5 =?ni^' 5 11^ ^ii 

This gives us the usual computation which is 

(i) Manvantara = 30,67,20,000 manava years = 8,32,000 divya years 
It should be noted that the first quarter of the 37th verse has a corrupt 
reading. It is not 'astau varsasahasrani’ but ‘astau iatasahasrani’ as is shown 


Matsy 


very 


Ci) 








^f^rgrr 

^ =5rTJ=2Trffr 1 



5 g:rfW^^^F2jsrf^q?rfJr ^ i\\v\ 

\\\v\ 

=er I 


^^RnPTTf: =Er t nun 


5T»Tt<i^d '(.’ti^?i % 11 

In these verses, the Purana gives 31,10,32,880 — 6 months by manava 
computation and 1,40,006 by divya computation. That means that both 
these may represent the same number. Now in order to equate the manava 
with the divya computation, let us turn divya years into manava years. 

1,40,000x360 = 3,04,00,000 manava years. 

But this figure does not tally with the first manava figure. There- 
fore we have, here, two distinct views about Manvantara computation. 

(i) Manvantara = 3 1, 1 0,32,880 — 6 months (manava) 





5,04,00,000 manava years 


Vayu (7 th) 






t II U II 

^srfw: ^TFTWr: 5?J 

(2) (21st) I 

inxii 
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fgr t mt] ^ I 

m] ^ 1 1 =1 y- 1 1 

>0?# ^ ?j^=5Wfr ^GTfjr' ^sq-nif#^ ill ^ii 

3 ^st?rriTS^Hf^: i 

I ^ 5 ^ in ^11 

^TT5W 5rJTT#?r I 

TT^ f^f 3T: ^H?^'4f|3?IT%^: I n =? I ! 

^^TFr?rT?fT 3T*4T^frq' i 

5f4T4f ^T^^l‘^s3JT3JT r%f 4 I m 1 1 


f454'I-?[W^^vf4T^'tf4?n'4Tl4 4 I 

5RI4r4: IRoll 
M 4 4EIT4‘ 5 5I4T4r4: 1 
TT4 4^-4^' ^>4 4T34f^4: 5l?^4: IRR II 

Here, in the first view, one manvantara is given as 28,00,00,000 years 
and 14 manvantaras as 3,92,07,08,000 years. But if we reduce the latter figure 


by dividing it by 14 (39 
a difference of 50571 3/' 
distinct views here. 


280050571 3/7 


fig 


Thus we get two 


In the second passage, which is taken from the 21st adhyaya, there 
seem -to be three views. According to the first view half a kalpa i.e. 7 
manvantaras have 28627000000 years. Therefore dividing it by 7 we get. 


for one manvantara (28627000000 -^7) = 4089571428 4/7 years. The second 
view gives 1789200000 years for 7 manvantaras, the words ‘yavadvaivas- 

4 ♦ 

vatantaram’ suggesting that 7 manvantaras from Svayambhuva to Vaivas- 


vata are meant. 
(1789200000 = 7) = 


Reducing this figure to one manvantara,. we get 
53600000 years. Tlie third view professes to give 


6648000 years for the seven future manvantaras. This, if true, looks to be 
divya computation, for under no account can we have only 6648000 maiiava 
years for the next seven manvantaras, for which the same number of years 
as the past seven manvantaras is prescribed in verse number 19th above. If 
we take these to be divya figures we may get for one manvantara 
(6648000 = 7) = 9497 1 4 2/7 divya years and again multiplying it by 360 


(949714 2/7x36. 


34189102-9 years 


Thus here we get five different views ; 
(i) Manvantara = 280000000 


manav^ years 




J J 


28005057 1 -4 
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(3) ” ==4089571428-5 manava years 

(4) >> =255600000 „ „ 

(5) » =341897102-9 

Narasimha (2nd) 

=^55 JTM ^ in^sll 

^St =ff^5?T3TT I H it 1 1 

fgr^TOTTJTF^n ffr w =2rF3iTf?r 1 1 

ms. 11 

In these verses manvantara is taken as 879000 divya years and the com- 
putation is characterised as ‘sadhika’.' This will give 879000x360 = 
316440000 manava years, for one manvantara. 

Harwamsa (8th) 

3rr%^ m^ll 

^i’^sRJTP4%TT5rt': I 

|s5ijr II 

573 : 51^14^ ^ ?rfrT':3 =313^ II') 5 ; II 

Here manvantara which is taken as caturyuga X 7 1 is called to be the 

same as Manu’s ayana. Now in Hafivamsa there is a special theory about 

Manu’s day etc., which is as under (8th adhyaya): 

% 

10 divya years = i manu’s ahoratra 

10 Manu’s ahoratras, = i manupaksa 

10 manupaksas = i manumasa 

12 manumasas = i manurtu 

3 manurtus = i manu-ayana 

9 

2 manu-ayanas = i manu year 

Taking divya year to be equal to 360 manava years, this will mean 
360 X 10 X 10 X 10 X 12 X 3 = 1,29,60,000 i.e. in one Manu-ayana we 
shall get 12960000 manava years and the same will be the number of years 
for a manvantara. 

Brahma (5th) 

^iFTiWT^ RRftJJ ^ DUXll 

TR3: 1 1^^111 


SEPTEMBER, 1942 
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Here a manvantara is called to be caturyuga X 70 + sagra (which is the 
same as sadhika of others) i.e. 4320000x70 = 302400000 years. 

Brahmavaivdrta (5th] 

^ ^ 1 




I 

Now 




X * J ^ ^ 

means one year. That yuga means one year, here, will 

be clear from the verse quoted below. Taking yuga to be one year we get 
360 years =i divya yuga; 71 divya yugas=i manvantara i.e. 360x71 

5360 manava years. 

This computation is corroborated in clear terms in the same Puraha in 

khanda 2nd, adhyaya 7th: 

^ in HI 

3 f^53fHr g^TTJIT^^^FTfcr:' 1- 

Here a yuga clearly means one year. It is clear further : 

5 f^sJlRr I 

=^3^^ 1 1 







6(> 


manava 


years 

years 


So according to this view of BrV.: manvantara = 25560 manava 




^TfTtlJT W 1 n 1 1 

Here manvantara is taken to be 71 divya yugas and not 71 caturyugas 
as is usual. This therefore seems to support the view expressed in BrV . 


Aryabhdtta I 

5 ^rgg^TTS^ ^ jrgg^rtw^ ^ i 

^'TT^g'^ Tfcrr^T ’nr -itf!: 1 1 

This is usually taken to mean that there are 14 manus in one day of 
Brahma. One manu has 72 yugas i.e. caturyugas. But about the inter- 
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pretation of this quotation from Aryabhatta I have certain doubts which I 
have discussed elsewhere. But according to this view manvantara will have 
4320000x72 = 311040000 manava years. 


After 


computa 


No. 


3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


t US now tabulate the results so 

far obtained 



Table IV 


Parana 

• 

Divya years 

Manava years 

Remarks 

Markandeya 
and all others 

852000 

306720000 

sadhikam 

• 

Matsya 

Vdyu 

140000 

(1) 311032880-6 

( 2 ) 50400000 

(1) 280000000 

( 2 ) 280050571*4 

( 3 ) 4089871428*5 

( 4 ) 255600000 

( 5 ) 34 i 897 io 2-9 


Narasimha 

Harivamsa 

f 

879000 

316440000 

12960000 

sadhika 

Brahma 

Brah mavaivarta 
Aryabhatta 


30240000 

25560 

31 1040000 

sagra 


This table shows 13 different view; 
manvantara. According to these views 


years 


167 



I 


311032880-6 (3) 3040G000 
^‘5 ( 7 ) 255600000 (8) 341 



28000000. 



28005057 


,q6' 


957 ’ 

(^0 


30240000 (12) 25560 (13) 311040000 years. 

This is a bewildering mass of figures. Let us see if there was a system 
underlying it. 

Generally there are two ways for computing the years for a manvantara. 
(i) Manvantara = caturyuga x 71 



9 9 


caturyuga x 1000 -r- 14, i.e. caturyuga x 7r42 


Both these methods will yield the following number of years for a 


manvantara. 


(i) Manvantara = caturyuga x 7 


432000x71=306720000 manava years 


or ,12000x71=852000 divya years 



T /)/? ]\/I anvantard 


(2) Manvantara = catu'ryuga x 7i'42 


of 


4320000 X 71-42 = 308571428-3 manava years 
12000x71-42 = 857142-8 divya years 


It will be, at once, perceived that the first way yields the figure 
30,67,20,000 which IS found in most of the Puranas, while the figure 

yielded by the second method is not found anywhere. 

It will further be seen from the passages cited above that whenever the 
Puranas give 306720000 years for a manvantara, they qualify the figure by 
‘sadhikam vina’ or ‘adhikarii vina’ i.e. the actual figure for a manvantara 
was something more than the one given. Then what is this sadhika? 

At first we are tempted to say that sadhika is -42 as found in the above 
second method. If so, sadhikain figure will always be 30,85,71,428-5. But 
it is not so, for Narasimha Vurma, which qualifies its figure expressly as 
sadhika, gives the figure as 31,64,00,000. It, therefore, means that sadhika 


as meant by the Purana is not -42 
sadhika } 


How, then, can we explain this 


I have _ already said that, so far as I can see, manvantara had two 
distinct senses (which may have been sometimes confused in the later 
days). One of its senses is the period of the whole line of a Maiiu. For 
instance, in the line of Vaivasvata Manu the period from Vaivasvata Manu 
to any particular king (with whom the line may have been taken as closed 
or in whose reign the manvantara computation may have been made) may 
be called a manvantara. Therefore Manvantara will be of varying lengths. 

In order to understand and substantiate the fullest implication of the 
above statement, let us quote the usual formula for manvantara computa- 
tion, which we find in almost all the Puranas. The line is: 

It will be seen that this is the same as manvantara = 30,67,20:000-!- 


adhika. 


But Puranas do not seem to be alway 


uniform about 


this formula. For instance, Brahma has the following statement: (5, 54) 








and sagra of this statement seems to be the same as sadhika of 

othei Puianas. So that according to this statement we get manvantara = 
caturyuga x 70 -|- some years. 
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Again Aryabliatta I and. even Pulisa are said to have taken manvantara — 
caturyuga x 72. 

Thus we get three different formulas as under: 

(1) manvanatara = catiuyuga x 70 + some years 

(2) , , , , X 7 1 + some years 

(3) ’■ •’ 

Let us find out the reason of selecting the figure 71 or, for the matter 
of that, the figures 70, 71 and 72 as given by different authorities? 

Keeping in mind that one of the senses of manvantara is a ruling 
generation and the other the period from Vaivasvata Manu to any given 
king in his line, we may speculate thus ; Supposing the manvantara com- 
putation to have started with Vaivasvata Manu, at Ikwaku, the manvan- 
tara will be the period of one ruling generation, at Vikuksi (the son of 
Iksvaku) the manvantara will be the period of two generations. Thus if 
some one took in his head to compute manvantara (i.e. the period lapsed 
since Manu Vaivasvata) in the reign of the 71st king of the line, he would 
say that manvantara was 70 ruling generations. Similarly in the reign of 

s 

the 72nd king, manvantara will have 71 ruling generations and in the reign 
of the 73rd king it will have 72 ruling generations. 

Now taking this possibility along with the above three formulas, viz., 
manvantara = caturyuga X 70 or 71 or 72, we may say that caturyuga was 
taken to be equal to one ruling generation or that one ruling generation was 
taken to be equal to one caturyuga. Thus if the computation was made 
in the reign of 71st king from Manu Vaivasvata, it would be said 
that manvantara = 70 x caturyuga (ruling generation) + sadluka where 
sadhika Would mean the number of years elapsed of the rule of the 
71st king when the computation was made. Similarly if the computation 
was made in the reign of the 72nd king from Manu Vaivasvata it would 
be said that manvantara = 7 1 x caturyuga (ruling generation) + sadhika . 
sadhika would mean the number of years elapsed, of the rule of the 

4 

72nd king when the computation was made. 

But then the next question will be what would be the number of 
years for a caturyuga, if we take caturyuga to be a ruling generation and 
what authority we have to take it like that. Elsewhere® I have given all 
the possible caturyugas. A reference there will show that caturyuga may 


3 See Poona Orientalist^ vol. VI, nos. 3 & 4. 
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have 4, 40, 400, 4000 or 4800 years. Out of these, what can be the *peiiocl 
for a ruling generation? I think that the Puranas have taken, whether 
rightly or wrongly, z|.q years for one ruling generation. I know that, in 
the modern age, this average will be seriously disputed, but at present I 
simply wish to suggest that Puranas have taken caturyuga or a ruling gene- 

4 

ration to be 40 years. 

But now taking this as correct i.e. taking 40 years for a ruling geneia- 
tion as well as for a caturyuga, let us see what a manvaiitara will be. 

Substituting this value we have 

(i) manvantara = caturyuga x 70 + some years 


{-) 


40 X 70 = 2800 4 - some years 

caturyuga x 7 1 + some years 
40 X 7 1 = 2840 4 - some years 


X7 


I 

(3) manvantara = caturyuga x 72 


40 


X 72 = 2880 years 


This, if true, will mean that manvantara computations were made 


2880 vears after Manu 


4m 

Thus computations were made in the reigns of the 71st, 72nd and 73rd 


king; 


Manu. And then the manvantara was taken to be 


equal to 70, 71 or 72 ruling generations or caturyugas. 


Thus 


It will be the elapsed number of the regnal years of the king in whose 
reign the computation was made. 

If this is properly understood, one fact will emerge out of it naturally — 
that a manvantara may be computed in any king’s reign in Vaivasvata 
Manu’s line and that accordingly the number of years for the manvantara 
will not be the same always. It is, therefore, not surprising that we get 
various computations for a manvantara. 

Now let us understand what is caturyuga. In the usual formula 


it means 40 years. But the usual caturyuga has 43,20,000 years and it is 
according to this usual caturyuga that th? Puranas calculate the years for 
manvantara, kalpa etc. So If we wish to turn the usual figure into our catur- 
yuga of 40 years, we will have to divide the usual figure by 108000 (4320000 4- 
40= 108000). That is, If we wish to know the number of years after Manu 
Vaivasvata, when the computation was made, we should divide the usual 
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figure by 1,08,000. If further, we wish to know the number of ruling gene- 
ration from Manu, m whose reign the computation was made, we should 
divide the result obtained by dividing by 108000, by 40. Thus 

(1) To get the number of years elapsed since Manu Vaivasvata, divide 
the usual Puranic figure by 108000. 

(2) . To get the number of ruling generation from Manu Vaivasvata, 
divide the result of (i) by 40 or divide the usual figure directly 

(108000 X40) 4320000. 

Then taking these two keys let us examine the various figures (which 
are given according to the usual Puranic caturyuga of 43,20,000 years) 
given in Table IV. 

(i) The first number is 30,67,20,000, which when divided by 108000 
will yield 2840, which again divided by 40 will give 71. Thus this compu- 
tation was made in the 72nd king’s reign, 2840 years after Vaivasvata 
Manu. 


(2) Brahma figure is 30,24,00,000, which when divided by 


08000 


give 2800, which again, divided by 40 will give 70. Thus this computation 


Manu 


is significant that Br. 


Manavantar 





t 


Narasimha figure, which is sadhika, 



.0000 


which when 


divided by 108000, will yield 2890* which again divided by 40 will yield 
72. reigns 4- 10 years. This will mean that this computation was made in 

the nth regnal year of the 73rd king, 72 kings having already passed. 


Now we shall examine the figures given in Matsy 


Over and 


above the usual sadhikam vina figure of 306720000, it gives two more 
figures for the manvantara which are, (i) 311032880-6 and (2) 140000 divya 
years or 30400000 ilianava years. Out of these two figures, the first when 


2880 


divided by 108000 will give 
will give 72-1. It will mean that the computation was made after five 

months i.e. in the 6th month of the 73rd king’s reign. 


000 


08000 


we 


w • 

shall get 466-6 years, and dividing the years by 40, we shall get ii-6. This, 
if true, will mean that the computation was made after 26 years of the 


i of the 1 2th king had passed. 

Vayu seems to have made the greatest confusion. 


two figures first viz., 
yield : 



and (2) 28005 


as take the first 

Both these will 
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(i) 280000000 -f- 108000 = 2592-9 = 64-6 


(2) 28005057 


I 4 - 1 


08000 


2593 


64-9 


king 


X 

reign i.e. the king-lists, at one time, must have closed at 64th king. 

The third computation of Vayu gives 4089571428-5. This according 

to our key will give 408957 1 428 • 5 4- 1 08000 = 37886 4- 40 — 9^ ^ ‘ ^ - 

I am unable to explain this in any manner. The figure is huge beyond 


?! 


,556. 


It will give 2556000004-108000 


6 


59 


I. 


That is, the computation was made m the reign of the 60th king. 
Fifth computation of Vayu, if true, gives 341897102-9, as explained 


by me earlier. 


897 


I 


08000 


79 ' 


I. 


That 


IS, 


the 


computation was made in the 80th king’s reign. But the computation is 
not likely to be true, as it refers to the future manvantaras. 

Manvantara figures as given from Harivamsa and Brahma Vaivarta 
in our table, do not fall in the same class as the above figures. They are 

not computed on the caturyuga basis. 

Thus we find that manvantara computations were made in the reigns 


73rd and perhaps 


1 


2th kings from 


Manu Vaivasvata. We have no more references at present, but it is 
possible that manvantara computations were made at the end of every 


king’s reign as I shall explain later on. 


a 


table of the results obtained so far. M; 


:larity s sake, make 

computations were 


made : 


Table V 


In which king s 

How many years after 

reim 

/aivasYata Manu 

1 2th 

466-7 

60th 

2366*6 

65th 

25^2*5 


2593*4 

71st 

2800+ ? 

72nd 

2840 + ? , 

73 ’'^ 

2880 + 5 

73rd 

0 

o^ 

00 

d 

80th 

3165-4 
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Out of all these computations that in the reign of yand king after 
Vaivasvata Manu, is attested by most of the Puranas, which suggest that 
there was a regular campaign of reconstruction then. Hence it is that the 
formula iTT^rt l finds place in almost all 

the Puranas. 


A ruling generation = years 

Let us now consider why the average of a ruling generation was taken 
at 40 years, which no historian would think to be probable. 

How can that average work out even according to the Puranas which 
take Abhimanyu as a king. Abhimanyu died long before Arjunah death. 
How, then, can we take two ruling generations in such cases? Abhimanyu 
never ruled and yet his name is found in the genealogies. It is, therefore, 
wrong to talk of an average of 40 years for a ruling generation. 


understood 
aal period. 


a 


This unit of 40 years 


may be employed in two ways thus : 

4 

The Puranas usually describe vamsa, varnsanucarita and manvantara. 
Under varnsa fall genealogies i.e. lists of the names of the kings. 
Under varnsanucarita fall main incidents of the reigns .of prominent 
kings. Thus varnsa and varnsanucarita preserve the name of every 
king, however small his regnal period might have been. But, then, 
what is a manvantara? Out of the various units of time-measure like 
yuga, manvantara, kalpa etc., why is manvantara taken as one of the Purana- 
pancalaksana ? I think that the manvantara was the regular method of 
calculating regnal periods of different kings in a dynasty. Thus on the 
one hand the Puranas recorded the number of all the kings that 


r 


their 


period etc., and on the other hand they also recorded the total regnal 


king 


increasing with every 
they found out the 


device of computing totals of regnal periods at regular intervals. This 
regular interval they fixed at 40 years. Therefore over and above 
recording the actual regnal periods of every king, they noted that 
the units of 40 years over in the reigns of kings number so and 


thus. 


,pl 
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Catutyuga & no. o£ the king in whose 
reign that catiiryuga was over 

1, (2ncl) 

2, (3rd) 

4 ♦ 

3 and 4, (5th) 

5 > ( 7 ^^)' 


It will be thus said that ist caturyuga was over in the 2nd king’s reign, 
2nd caturyuga in the 3rd king’s reign, 3rd and 4th caturyugas in the 3th 
king’s reign and the 5th caturyuga in the yth king’s reign. Thus though 
the kings were seven, caturyugas were five and they had to remember both 
these. But as time would pass it would become very complicated to remem- 
ber the names and serial numbers of kings and also the numbers of kings 

in whose reigns caturyugas were over. 

So another method of caturyuga computation came into vogue. 
This would try to harmonise the number of kings in the vamsa with the 
number of caturyugas in the manvantara. It may work out thus : 

If they found that the first king ruled for 28 years, 2nd king for 1 1 
years and the 3rd king for 23 years, they would not mention the first two 
kings in the lists. The ruling unit of 40 years was completed in the 3rd 
king’s reign, therefore only the 3rd king would be mentioned in the genea- 
logy and his number thus would become ist, though originally 3rd. Again 
if the 4th king ruled 24 years, he too, would be mentioned, for in his reign 
also a unit of 40 years was over. Thus this method of caturyuga compu- 
tation waSy to mention in the genealogies, only those kings, in whose 
reigns, the units of 40 years were over, others being omitted. It may, 
however, sometimes happen that the unit was over in the reign of an 
insignificant king and just after him or just before him had ruled a very 
prominent king, then that prominent king’s name might be mentioned 
and the name of the insignificant king might be dropped, computation 
always proceeding on the basis of units (or caturyugas) of 40 years. 

Out of these two methods, I have mentioned the first as a historic 

\ 


probability 


The Puranas expressly 


declare that in the solar line they have mentioned only the prominent 


kings, not all the kings that ruled in that line. Compare the concluding 
remarks of Vayu (88th): 
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Vay 


KT^Tfi: ^JjcTT: I 

Similar remark is found in almost all the Puranas. One remark of 
H is sisnificant in this connection. 

o 




This 


method. It was the method of condensation and amplification. Let us 
understand it more clearly. Suppose the seven kings ruled thus: 


King 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Regnal period 

23 

18 

53 

i8' 

52 

18 


8 


Cauiryuga over 


(1) [4^] 

(2) [53] 


(3) ^ (4) [84] 


( 5 ) 


200 


.entioned 


years 
ot 18 


regnal period, they would be given as 23 4- 18 
Again the third king will be mentioned and- his period will be given as 
53 years. At the end of the third king’s reign 14 years will be left over 
for the next unit of 40 years. Taking these 14 years with the 18 of the 
fourth king, we shall get 32 years completed with the end of the 4^^ king s 

So the caturyuga will not be over in his reign and therefore he too 


reign 


mentioned 


Now 


5^ 


Adding to his period, 32 years accummulated from earlier unit, his 
be of 84 years. So in his regnal period two caturyugas will be over, 
should be done in such a case? In the earlier cases samasa was resorted to- by 


What 


condensing two ot three kings into one. 


plifi 


will be necessary, so that two kings will be added to the list, instead of one. 


Next 


0 

6th will be dropped and 7th will be mentioned. 

Thus for seven kings we get a total of 200 years and five caturyugas. 


second 


plit up the 5th into two 
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and would, once again, condense tiie 6th and ytli kings into one by samasa. 
Thus according to this method, there will be 5 ruling units and only 5 kings 
will be mentioned in the lists, whereas actually there were 7 kings in 200 
years. Thus the average of ruling generation, which was originally 
(200-^7 = ) 28-5 years would be raised up to 40 years. 

This is what I call Manvantara-caturyuga method employed by the 
Puranakaras for chronological calculations. That this method has 
been actually, employed for chronological computations from Vaivasvata 

Manu down to the end of the Maurya period I shall show in my future 
studies of the subject.^ 

D. R. Mankad 


4 In my paper, ‘The Manvantara-Catmyuga Method’ (ABORl., Silver Jubilee 
Number) I have shown how that method was employed in Pre-Mbh. Solar and 
Lunar Dynasties. In a paper (to appear shortly in Foona Orientalist) I have shown 
how this method is employed in the Kali Dynasties. 




A special class of Tantra dealt with the geography and political history 


Buddhist Tantra called ManjusnmHlakdo 


and 


and published m 1925 by the late 


Mahamahopadhyay 


and 


History of 


The account is no 


does not provide 


Mr Jayswal thought. 


indicated 


only by the initial letters of which the interpretation is at times highly 
fanciful. 


Another Tantrik work containing an account of kings and ruling 
dynasties of India in general and particularly of Kamarupa was discovered 
sometime ago by Mr. M. B. Bhaduri in the District of Faridpur, 
Bengal. He was kind enough to send me the original manscript as well 
as his transcription for a special study of the data contained in it. I 
have thought it fit to publish a short account of the manuscript as 
it may lead to the discovery of other texts of the same type and may be 
of some use to those who are making at special s^dy of the history of 
Assam . 

The name of the text is Haragaurlsarnvada. The manuscript is written 

4 

\ 

on oblong strips of Sanchi bark in Assamese characters. The manuscript 
distinguishes between ha and va and write ra in the Assamese manner. 
The manuscript is not complete and ends on page 34 verso. A work called 
Haragaurlsiimvdda is also described by Mr. H. C. Goswami in the Descrip- 
tive Catalogne of the Assamese Manuscripts (Calcutta University, 1930), 
no. 54. The manuscript described by him is complete and contains 67 pages 
and ends with Chapter XXV. As the description is very meagre it is not 
possible to say if it is another manuscript of the same text. 

The date of the manuscript is not given. But the last king of Kama- 

4 

rupa mentioned in the text is Kamala who died in Saka 1731 (1808 A.D.), 
He is no doubt the same as King Kamalesvara who reigned from 1795 to 
1810 A.D. (Gait, A History of Assam). The names of the kings are gene- 
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rally indicated by the initial letters and the whole narration is in the form 
of a prediction, in conformity with the method followed in the Puranas and 

the Manjummulakdfa. 


Contents of the ms. 

Haragmrlsarnvada is not a continuous work so far as my manuscript 
goes. It contains a number of independent texts and hence there are re- 
petitions, Up to the yth chapter there is some sort of continuity but after 

that the continuity is broken. This v/ill be clear from the following account 
of the manuscript. 

I. Introductory. Gauri wants to know from Hara about various 

countries in Bharatavarsa. II. Hara gives an account of the various countries 

in India. The account begins with a description of Orissa, the holy land of 

Jagaiinatha. III. Good and bad omens In regard to the fate of Kamarupa. 

IV. A description of the Kali age and an account of the rulers of India. from 

♦ 

the time of Yudhisthira up to the time of the 5aka rulers. V. Importance 
of Hastinapura or Dilli and the Cakravartl rulers. VI. The story of 
Narakasura. VII. A description of Kamarupa and its earlier kings.. The 
earlier text must have ended here. 

Then follow three sections which are rather given in the form of 
supplements. They contain an account of the rulers of the Indravarnsa (i.c. 
Ahoms) from about the 12 th to the i8th century of the 5aka era. 

The mam account almost ends with these three subsections of Chapter 
VII. They are followed by general accounts of rulers devoid of any precise 
historical value. The rulers are then arranged according to various planetary 


those 


Then 


independent chapters called 


Utkalanirnaya, Mathuradhyaya, Rdjanirnaya and again 


called 


chap 


narupamrnaya, 
marupanirnaya 
ii'. So far the' 


Sanskrit verses are followed by abridged Assamese translations in prose. 
These are always called Katha. This is followed by a large section m which 
the Katha portion Is in Bengali verse and Sanskrit verses are few. This 


Tripuradese 


Kingdom of Tn 


pura. Here the Bengali portion seems to be the original work, the Sanskrit 


introduced 


The 
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The geography of India 


As already 


countries of Bharatavarsa (India). The same is repeated almost verbatim 
in a subsequent section viz. that on the kiiiffs of the age of ^ukra. The 


account begins with a description of the kingdom 
land of Jagannatha. The kingdom of Indrady 
Bharatavarsa. The other countries of India am 


nna — the holy 
the centre ot 


land. [The names given within brackets are the alternative 


forms occurring in the other list referred to]. 


Magadha, Murunda 


Mauru 


Tri 


pura, Kojnana (.?), Mlecchadesa, Kurkura, Paundr 
Saunda, Saunvadbhava, Kaniarupa, Saumara. 


Lapatina (Tapina), Udiya, J 


Kiskindhya, Alia (.?) 


Mahindra,^ Dudura, Kaura, Lanka, 
Dahiti, Naktika (Sanjika), Vekhii 
ri, ^rlmanda, Calacala? ^rlparvata, 


The countries in the West are: Manava, Pasika, Garvo (?), Morata 

(Marurata), Yutamanava (Dyuta-), Mandira(ta), Mahendra, Dravida, 
Hataka (Maru 
Mlecchadesa. 



Paravata, Maruka, Maravi (.?), Sandhava, 


The countries in the North (wrongly given as middle’) 


Nepala 


Kasmira, Kauka, Kuril, Sarasvatl, Sarahga (Sarahka) Janna-'Jaraiidha (.? Jala- 
baddha), Lata Dadhi (.? Valukodadhi), Avakundha (.?), Kukarna, 
Kedara, Gafigadvara, Sukunda, Kumbhakata, Paromata, Somodbhava. 

countries in the centre (Madhyadesa). are: Ayodhya, MithilS, 
Kausambi, Kausiki, Gaya, Ahicandra, Varendra, Ivfathura, 


The 


Kasi, 

Hastinapura, Kanyukubja and Prayaga. 
The text continues : 


The presiding deity of the country 


Janardana. It is called 


king 


‘Udiyadesa 


to the Assarnese ttanslation). Kalinga is to the north of this country. 

To the* north-east is the country of Ahga, the kingdom of Karna. 
Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga and also Tripura are called 5ivarajya. One should 
not go to these countries except for pilgrimage. Tripura is to the east of 
the Lohitya, and on the other side of the country of Vahga. The spotted 




deers are not found in that country. The country of Magadha is on the 
western bank of the Ganges. Vareiidra is between the Ganges and the 
Karatoya whereas Paundra is to the west of Varendra and to the south of the 
Lohitya, on the Karatoya. The country of Radhaka is to the north of 
Varendra, to the east of Videha and to the west of the Ratnapitha (in 
Kamarupa). 


Another section of the text which deals with the same subject and to 
which we have already referred contains some additional information. 
While speaking of Magadha it says that the country is situated to the west 

of Gaya and to the south of Vahga. The country is as holy as Pahcarata. 
Varendra according to this section is between the Ganges and the Karatoya. 
It IS the country where great sacrifices are made. To the east of Vahga 

s 

there is the country of the Mlecchas. Radhaka is to the east of Videha. It 
is to the north of Varendra and to the west of Ratnapitha. 

The Political History of India 

As already stated, in the fourth chapter of the text there is first of all 
a short account of , the evils of the Kali age. About the Kali age, it is said, 
“During the first looo years the influence of Visnu will not cease; 
during the next 6000 years the waters of the Ganges will not 
lose Its sanctity but during the last 3000 years only the village deities will 
guide the destiny of men.” Next follows a short political history of India. 
The account is probably multilated as there is a gap between Yudhisthira 
and the Nandas. The account is as follows : 


The pious king Yudhisthira is (the first) king in the Kali age. He 
will reign for 1412 years. Then wall come the Nandas who will reign for 

i 

300 years. They will be followed by the Gautamas who will reign for 
zj.00 years. After them the Mayuras will reign for 132 years. They will 
be followed by the Pancasama (tr. Pandavas) who will reign for 105 
years. Then will reign the 5 aka kings, possessed with all good qualities. 
The Sun of the Saka (Sakaditya) will be king in the Kali year 3179. The 
Saka kings will reign for 180 years. The ‘King Vikramaditya of great 
spiritual perfection (Mahasiddha) will thereafter be installed as king in 

the daka year 171 (? Ku Visva Bhumi). He (and his successors) will 

% 

reign for 102 years. In his times the people will become Buddhist as 

t 

Hari will then attain Bodhi. He will be followed ' by King Bhoja who 
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will reign for 113 years. In Ins times a revival of Brahmanism will take 
ace. With him the line of Ksatriya kings will come to an end.’ 



It may be pointed out in this connection that the Puranic accounts 
ascribe 360 years to the ^aisunagas and 100 years to the Nandas, 137 years 
to the Maury as and 183 years to the 5 akas. Gautamas vdio are said to 


Nandas are not otherwise 


4 

The Gautamas are 


according to an unknown source the same as the rulers of the 5akya clan. 
It is said that they ruled for 15 generations (see (the additional note 
later). The Pandavas who are made to succeed the Mauryas are not 




expressly mentioned in the text. The text has : fancottara satam 
samo raja (sic. rajyarn^ karisyati. The Assamese translation explains fahca- 
sama as Pandava. It may be noted chat the Kali year 3179 which is given 


5 akadity 


It is 


difficult to say who is the Mahasiddha Vikramaditya who came into power 

after the fall of the Sakas. The year of his ascendance is given as ^aka 

year 17 1 which corresponds to 249 A.D. With king Bhoja we probably 

come to the Gurjara Pratiharas as is clear from that which follows. 

In the fifth chapter there is first of all a reference to the importance of 

Dilli or Hastinapura and then a legendary account of the name of the city. 

This is followed by a rather vague account of the kings that ruled in that 

city from the 9th to the 12th century of the ^aka era. The account is as 
follows : 


I There is some difference between the text and die Assamese translation in 
regard to this passage. The Sanskrit verses are as follows : 

I 

“In the Kali age the righteous king Yudhisdiira (and his successors) reigned 

for 1412 yeai-s, the Nandas for 500 years, die Gautamas for 400 years, and die 

Mayuras for 60x24-4x3 = 132 years. The Pahcasama kings will reign for 105 
years.” 

The Assamese translator without understanding the verses says ; “Yudhisdiira 
reigned for 126 years (cay adhik cay kufi), the Nandas for 105 years (fancadhik 
sat), the Gautama for 144 years (callic cari adhik sat), the Mayuras for 129 years 
(cakuri navd) and the Pandavas for 155 years (sata-pancasatfancd).’^ 
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^aka year 809 (887 


ng at Dilli who will rise into power m the 
He will be victorious over the mlecchas. He 


kings in the 5 aka year 802 (88 


The kings of 


^aka 


5aka 


given as Janamejaya whose mother was a Yavani girl. His father was a 
prince of the Indravaiiisa. 


passage 


to the medieval rulers of Delhi. The dynasties of Hindu rulers of Delhi 


between 


The Political History of Kamarufa 

The political history of Kamarupa which is the main theme of the 
Haragaurlsamvada is narrated in Chap. VI and in the chapters and sub- 
sections that follow. The account begins with the following geographical 

description of Kamarupa: 

Kamarupa is the country between the Karatoya and the Dikkaravasinl. 
It is divided into four pithas or holy regions: The first is the Ratna- 
pitha which is situated between the Karatoya and the SvarnakosL The 
second is the KamapTtha situated between the Svarnakosi and the Kapili. 
The third is the Svarnapitha between the Rupika and the Bhairavi and 
the fourth the Saumarapitha between the Bhairavi and the Dikkara. 

The same account is also found in the Yogini T antra where 
the boundaries of Kamarupa are given thus: “From the mountain Kancaiia 
in Nepala up to the confluence of the Brahmaputra, from the Karatoya to 
the Dikkaravasinl, the northern limit is the mount Kanja, in the west the 
Karatoya, in the east the Diksu, in the south the confluence of the Laksa 
with the Brahmaputra.” (Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, 
p. 1 13). The Y 0 gini-T antra also mentions the four pithas described in the 
text. “Kampith . from the Karatoya to the Sahkosh, Ratnapith from the 
Sankosh to the Rupahi, Suvarnapith from the Rupahi to the Bharali and 
Saumarpith from the Bharah to the Dikrang. Elsewhere Ratnapith is said 
to include the tract between the Karatoya and the Monas, Kampith that 
between the Monas and Silghat on the north bank of the Brahmaputra and 
Bhadrapith, the corresponding portion, of the south bank while Saumarpith, 
as before, is the most easterly tract.” (Gait, A History of Assam, p. ii). 

At first an account of the legendary kings is given, This account is 
as follows: 
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At the beginning of the Kali age king Bhagadatta will reign righteously 
over the four pTthas of Kamarupa. After his death in the battle of the 
Kauravas his son Dharmapala will become king. He will bring loo 
Brahmins from Kanauj for the performance of Vedic sacrifices. He along 
with his minister Sukrti will rule the country of Kamarupa for 123 

years, After him there will be a number of rulers belonging to the 

dynasty of Naraka. 

The last portion of the account is not clear. The names of the rulers 
of Naraka’s dynasty are given in a cryptic language. Evidently the initial 
letter of the names are given. These are ; }a, Sa, Na, Ga, Bha, Ra, Ta, 
Ma, Ra, Ja, Ha, Da, Pa, Ca, La, A, Ma, So, Sya^ Ma, Bhu, Go, Dha. The 

number is about 24 or 25. Elsewhere it is said that the descendants of 

Naraka ruled for 19 generations and that the last kings of the dynasty were 
Subahu and Suparna. Subahu became an ascetic. His son Suparna was 
the last of tlie line (Gait, ibid., p. 14). In our account the son of Bhaga- 
datta is said to have been Dharmapala. But in the Mahdbharata the Jiame 
of his son is given as Vajradatta, although in one of the Copperplate grants 
Vajradatta is said to be the brother of Bhagadatta (P. Bhattacharya, Kama- 


rufasdsanavall, p 



Our account however agrees with the Buranji to 


some extent. In the Burranji the order of succession is given as : Naraka, 



Bhagadatta, Dharmapala, Prthvipala and Subahu (Gait, op. cit„ p. 1 
The account then deals with the historical period. 

The son of the king of Magadha named LaksniTpala wall then invade 
and occupy all the countries from Gauda tip to the western bank of 
the Karatoya. He will acquire religious merits by feeding the Brahmins 
on the banks -of the river. He will reign for 74 years and then retire 
to the forest after installing his son on the throne. His son Subahu will 
ascend the throne in the Kali year 3179 (78 A.D.). He will enter into 
an alliance with Sakaditya. When Vikrama after killing his elder 
bfother Saka becomes king there will be great enmity between him and 
Subahu. When the horse of Vikrama consecrated for the horse-sacrifice 


will 


between 


aditya. Subaliu wdl be defeated in the Saka 


vidhu). He will then retire to the forest after : 
on the throne. His minister the Brahmin 

4 

people of Kamarupa for several years. 


the 


According to the Buranji Subahu is the son of Prthvipala and the 
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founder 


a 


grandson of Dharmapala. Dliarmapala might have been the 
historical dynasty of rulers in Kamarupa but his connection with the line 
of Naraka and Bhagadatta seems to be quite fictitious. This is because we 

was contemporaneous with 


get 


a real historical date for Subahu. He 


^akaditya the founder of the 5aka 


The next portion 


Subahu is said 


aditya who performed the Asvamedha 


Who was this Vikramaditva who had killed his elder 


the throne? 


defeated 


-Saka year iksa-pan 


In 


Saka 


right then it can be read as 321 (i.e. gqq A.D.). In fact even in the next 

this Vikramaditya 


read 


Was 


Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty who according to other tradi 


killed his elder brother Ramagupta 
rrected fits in well with his assunit 


The 


We 


had 


otherwise that Candragupta II had war with the 5 akas and is 
exterminated them. The fact shows that the rulers of Kamaru 
to play some role in the political history of Northern India by having 
alliance with the 5 akas of Western India as against the Guptas. The history 
of Kamarupa is then continued in Chapter VII of the text, 
tion of a new dynasty is related : 

A ksatriya boy from the Dravida country will come, to Kamarupa for 
pilgrimage. He will meditate on Visnu for 25 years at the Manisaila- 
tlrtha and Asvakrantatirtha. He will then become king in the Kuvera 


The founda 


the Saka 
Ticari 


I i.e. 


under 


years 


He will reign in the four regions of Kamarupa for 62 
on ^atanlka will be devoted to the Sun-god. He will fight 
with the king of Gauda on the western bank of the Karatoya to the east 

of Ghonikacala The country ' will be then governed by the Western 

Ksatriyas of Gauda for 105 years. Later on the Brahmaputra will have 


a son on a female bird in the city of Ramacandra. This son will be king 
in the Ratnapltha in die year nada-vidhu-bhumi (? 517 i.e. 595 A.D.). 
At this time there will be separate kings in each of the pithas. The three 
other rulers are Gajahga, Ssrahga and Mrgafiga. 

We do not know anything about Ticari. The last king named Mrga- 
seems to be the same as Mrgahka, another name of Susthitavarman, 
father of Bhaskaravarman, whose name along with those of his predecessors 
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are given in the Harsacarita. It is therefore probable that it is the line of 
the predeeessors of Bhaskaravarman who reigned in the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies A.D. which has been imperfectly described in the preceding 


The A horn rulers of Kamarufa 

Next follow three additional sections of Chap. VII which seem to be 
portions of another text. These deal with a continuous line of rulers called 
Indravamsa. The origin of the Indravanisa is given in the following terms ; 

There is a mountain called Vihagadri to the east of Surapldia, to the 
south of the Himalaya and to the north of the Svarnadri. There is the 
Land of Gold (Ratnabhumi). It is there that Indra through the 
curse of the sage Vasistha, will be born as a human being. He 
will have a son in his human existence in the year mahl veda nabha 
candra (1041 i.e. iiip A.D,). His line is the Indravamsa. 

A similar Brahmanical account has also been given by Gait [A History 
of Assam, p. 76). The Ahom accounts as given by him also acknowledge 
the supremacy of Indra in the story of creation. According to one account 
it is the Pha or Supreme being who was responsible for the creation and 
according to another it is Lengdon or Indra who was responsible for it. 
The two sons of Indra, Khunlung and Khunlai, founded the first kingdom. 
The date of their descent on earth is given as 568 A.D. (ibid., pp. 71 ff.). 
The date of the birth of Indra’s son is however given in our text as nip 
A.D. The Land of Gold in the hills to the east of the easternmost region 
of Kamarupa points to the Far East, probably to the Shan States. The 
account then continues : 

The son of Indra wall be king m the Suvarnadn in the year mahl muni 
nabha vidhu (1071 i.e, 1149 A.D.). He will have 18 sons who will be 
king in different hills. A descendant of one of them will go out with 
seven relatives for the conquest of lands in the west. They will go up 
to Saumara and confer there as to the way to be followed (year muni muni 
dvi bhumi=i277). They will then descend from the eastern hills, 
assemble on the north bank of the Lauhitya and then invade the districts 
in the south by land, and water. He will be king of Kamarupa in the 
year catur vasu kara bhumi (1284). 

We have no information from other sources on the establishment of 

0 

the Ahom or Indravanisa rule or about the 18 sons of the first ruler. The 
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next portion of the account is however fairly accurate and agrees with 


other accounts. We 
Ahom leaders, left 


know from the Burahjis that Sukhapha, one of the 
Maulung in north-west Burma in 1215 A.D. with 


eight nobles, and proceeding by the way of the Patkoi hills arrived at 


Nag 


I 


228 


itly in 1236 


he advanced as far as Abhayapura where he settled down f 

* 

then descended along the Brahmaputra and extended his kingd 
the mouth of the Dikhu in 1253 A.D. Sukhapha died in, 1268 A.D. (Gait, 

Of. cit., p. 77). Our account agrees with it. It says that 7 relatives 


i. He 

up to 


the 


descended from the eastern hills and 


bank of the Lauhi'tya. He then invaded the kingdom of 
ch extended up to the Dikhu both by land and water. 


Kaniarupa wh 
There are however some difficultv about 


The 


Kamarupa 


Lauhitya is given as 1277 and that of the final 


12 



Saka 


I 


1302 

and 


A 


II 


355 



These are however improbable. If we correct them as 1177 


they would 


:pond with 1255 and 1262 A.D. These 


almost agree with the dates given in the Burahjis. Although the 


the 


_ is no doubt the same as Sukhapl 


The account of the Ahom rulers is continued in the section that 


follows : 

The 


[The dates in figures also occur in the text]. 


. ^ . y 

bhumi vidhu agni paksa (1231?). He will have three sons. The best 


I 


467.?). The 
ie (the king 


eda 


in other parts of the country, 
on. He will become king after 


his father s death. He will attack, in the 5aka vear f. 14 ') 8 


Indravamsa 


V; 


king 
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districts to the north of the Brahmaputra. 


the 


This 


One of them called Thula, 


and 


15 


On his death King Ja will be 


^aka 


bana (.? 1517). He will attack the people of Kaniarup 


carry on a bloody 


mahl vidhu vasu bhumi 





the Yavana called M.a will invade the country. He will go back to his 

% 

own country in the year guna visva iksa bhumi (1621). 

The account is too. brief and too general to afford any sensible inter- 
pretation. The dates also are of no use. The name of the king with 
initial ]a seems to be the same as Jayadhvaja and the Yavana invader 
Ma,, Mirjumla. The date of the invasion of Ma is given as 1581 (165^ 
A.D.). We know that Mirjumla started on his Assam campaign in 1661 
A.D. He began to return in 1663 when he died on his way. Although 
the first date in our account is almost correct the last is wrong. King 
Jayadhvaja’s reign extended from 1648 to 1663 A.D. If the date of his 
accession is corrected as 1575 ^aka then we would have 1653 A.D. The 
last portion of the account therefore seems to be correct to some extent. 

King Jayadhvaja left no sons. This is recognised by our account as 
well as by the Buranjis. The nobles selected a prince of a collateral line 
and placed him on the throne. Our account runs : 

The ministers will invite a prince of die Indravamk and place him 
on the throne. This king with the help of his nobles will destroy the 
enemies of Saumara and rule the country for four years. In die 5 aka year 
87 (.?) there will be a powerful and righteous king, descended from the 
Indravamsa, who will be well versed in polity. His name will be 
Gamasa (.?). After him the kings will be only in name and will lead 
the country into ruin. 

The second king Vaca will be a good king but his wicked minister 
will create factions and destroy everything. The king will die in the 
^aka year 1600. There will be then two kings 
in the year guna visu rasa candra (1606). In the year catur vasu rasa 
candra (1604) he will kill the mlecchas. They will not only govern their 
own country well but will also invade other countries. The bounds of 
the Saumara country will be extended far and the people of the country 
will be heartened. The king will be righteous but he will not care for 


, Pinga and Kharvakesa (?) 


* 

the Brahmins. 


There will be a king called Varada in the Saka year 1617 (? muni indu 
rasa prthivT). He will marry a princess of another country. In the Saka 
year vasu pani rasa indu (1628 ?) the king of Saumara will invade the 
Hidimba country. The Vara king will then be very powerful. There 
will be peace with the Hidimba country in the year naiida agni rasa 
sasanka (1639). There will be then war with the king of Jayanti, A 
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big confederacy of Yavaiia kings, Khacara, Bhillasa . . who will take 
Ratnapltha and then invade Kamarupa and then return, 

• i 

The events recorded in the previous account cannot be clearly identified. 


succession 


We know from other sources that there was some trouble about 
after the death of Jayadhvaja and that the nobles raised on the throne 'king 
Cakradhvaja of a collateral line in 1663. Cakradhvaja ruled the kingdom 


I 


673 A.D. 


xeeded by his brother Udayadity 
whole of this period from 1663 


673 


war 


with 


the Muhammadans continued almost uninterruptedly. The Ahoms 


scored 


A.D. and 


From 


1673 history of succession 


murders. 

A.D. h 


during 


/as blackened by a number of 
throne. He reigned till 1714 


kingdoms of Kachar (Hidimba) and Jaintia in 1706 


1707. Peace was ultimately concluded with 
The last two events are correctly recorded 
Hidimba couhtrv was invaded in rhe vem 


n our account. It is said that 
1628 (1706 A.D.V Peace was 


concluded with that country in ifiap (1707 A.D. ), The war with Jaintia 
took place about the same time. 

The account then continues ; 

Thereafter there will be two kings in Saumara called Yakha and 


Sakha. They 


kingd 


veda 


Kuvacas in the year 1709 


ice with other kings of Saumara. They 
11 . The Yavanas will be destroyed in 
. 1641). There will be peace with the 
nara will be invaded by the army of 
The people will suffer much on this 
ime the Yavanas will be destroyed in 
will be a king called Kamala. He will 
invade both Saumara and Kamarupa and will conquer those two coun- 
tries. He will reign righteously for about 12 years. This righteous king 


Mani 


account for 12 years. 


the north-west. Thereafter there 


Saka 


Lppeared 


after the death of Rudrasingh many petty 
The last king of some importance is men- 


tioned in our account as Kamala. He must have been the same as Kama- 


lesvara Singh who ruled from 1795 to 
is given in our account as 1731 i.e. i 


8 


1010 


A.D. 


date of his death 


which 


date given in other accounts. The Kuvacas are the Koch. 


We 
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however know of any special treaty concluded between the Koch and 
Ahom rulers in the year 1701 (1779 A.D.). We do not either know of 
any fall of the Muhammadan rule in the north-v/est about this time. 

Although in the Haragaunsamvdda the description of the Indravamsa 
comes to an end with the death of King Kamalesvara Singh a few verses 
have been added by some later hand at the end of the chapter. These deal 
with one or two successors of Kamalesvara. Although the names of these 

rulers are not given the last date recorded in the account is Saka 1734 i.e. 

8 


1012 


A.D. It is finally stated at the end that the people of Kamarupa 
regained their happiness and prosperity since the time when the king of 
Mathura came to visit the temple of Kamaksya. 


f Sukra 


The 


of India in which the country of Gauda is given a special importance. In 
fact the section on the age of Sukra deals with a brief history of the country 
of Gauda. Although this account has no precise historical value still it 
may be summarised for what it is worth. 


(The rulers of Gauda') 


Gauda 


74 years. He will then be killed by the Mleccha king in the period 


Surya-^ukra. 


Mleqcha king 


After 


a few years the son of the former Gauda king will attack him and recover 

1 after killing the Mleccha king. After some time there will 


disorder 


city 


Gauda for 24 years. His son will be sinful and will oppress the people. 

ace in the country. Thereafter Puru 


Great disorder will take 



Bhauma (?) will be the king of Gauda. He will be righteous 


and praised 



his subjects. He will 


reign 


for 


After him a Brahmin will be king of Gauda. He will reign for 60 


107 years 


His son will be attacked by others. 


country of Gauda 


Mleccha 


5 ^ 


The 


pied by the Yavanas who will be rulers of Gauda and Magadha 


Brahmins living on the 


pected 


I. H.q;, SEPTEMBER^ I942 
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(The rulers of Kamarupa 

The second section on the age of 5 ukra deals with the kings of Kama- 

mpa. Here also the account is brief and has no precise historical value. 

In the age of 5 ukra the following will be kings at Ratnapitha : Lajasa, 

Kujana, Sama, Bhajaba, Bimala, Bala (?). They will be succeeded by 

the Mleccha kings of the line of Naraka- Thereafter Ratnapitha will be 

ruled by the Ksatriya king who will wrest the country from the hands 

of the Mlecchas by force. The son of this Ksatriya king will reign for 
$ $ 

12 years and a half. He will have war with the king of Gauda. His son 
will then reign for 14 years. He will also fight with the king of Gauda. 
At this time a great misfortune will overcome the country. The king of 
Kamarupa and the king of Saumara (? Gauda) will fight with each other. 
The king of Gauda will defeat the king of Kamarupa and take him 
prisoner. The king of Gauda will rule over Kamarupa for 84 years. 


period of Budha: 
In this period 


The Age of Budha 

(The rulers of Kamarupa) 
he history of Kamarupa in 


etc. 


will be kings of Kamarupa. When 


ruled for 1 50 


years Bharata along with Kamarupa will be invaded. Then the country 
will be governed by the rulers of Gauda. Later on the rulers of the line 
of the sage Vrsa will be kings in Ratnapitha. They will reign for 108 
years. Thereafter Karmaja' will reign for 72 years. After that the 
Mleccha and Ksatriya kings will reign successively. They will be 


Nabharap 


52 


1 52 years 
His sor 


and 


for 68 years. After that 


The 


Ksatriya rulers will rale the country for 108 years, 
be occupied and ruled for a short time by the Ya 
destruction of the Yavanas a king of low caste will reign for 12 years. He 


After the 


succeeded by a powerful Brahmin king named Madhava 
a war will break out between Kamaruoa and Gauda. Af 


During 

defeat- 


t t 

Gauda people the king will invade Madhyadesa and Magadha 


He will also fight with the ruler of Hastinap 


Madhava 
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Kamarupa from Ratnapitha. The Brahmin 


kings will reign for 1000 years. They will be turned out by 


a 


rulers in the age of 5 ukra. 

In the age of Brhaspati 
Ksatriya rulers from K^narupa. 





i) the Mleccha 
Mleccha kmg; 



Manasa Selaji etc, will reign for rooo years 


Thereafter 


SaHdhayagodhdrajanapataj. 


Sudra dynasty will be king in Kamarupa. A Brahmin king will oust 
them from the country and reign for 72 years. His 


descendants 


the 


le country will be 01 
Jayavyamadharadam 


kdvacahdvaha will reign. Kings called Varadd etc. and Karavira etc. 


will rule the country righteously. 


king 


Gauda. Thereafter 


flooded 


The 


for 


They will be succeeded 


4 

the Ksatriya rulers Vdrana etc. for 108 years. Thereafter the country 


be conquered by 


The 


The country will then be governed 


the 


will reign for 60 
Mleccha,' Ksatriya, 

then be governed 

% 

grahddhard etc. 

The last chapter relating to the history of Kamarupa is called Kama- 


and Braiimin kings successively. The country will 
the Yavana kings: Navt^bhagonasdjdjydkaranara 



rupanirnaya 


Kamarup 


line and begins with Vahstha’s curse on Indra and the origin of the Indra 
dynasty. These rulers are here described as Mlecchas. 


Mleccha 


the Dhavala mountain. He 


Kamarup 


The Mleccha 


Ha and Hara through the curse of Vaflstha. She will give birth to a 
powerful son. Kauveridevi w 


Ma. He will 


and 



? 


Trisrota) 


T risrota 


will be given to the king Na by Taksaka Sukanasaka the son of 


CamundadevT The kingdom 

. 5 a to the king Hayagriva. Oi 


his own country Sukanasaka 


have three 


them Va will ask for kingd 


He 
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kill his elder brother. His eldest son Na will revolt against his father 
and will perish. His eldest son Hari will be king by force. He will be 
cursed by his father for oppressing the people and will perish. The king- 
dom will then pass into the hands, of the king of whom the name consists 
of three letters (tryaksara). He will be succeeded by his son who will be 
a righteous king. He will sacrifice his own brother Na to the goddess 
Parvatl. The king of Hidimba will then invade the country and after 
a bloody war will conquer it. He will also conquer the eastern countries. 
The country will then be recovered by the king Ni. The country will 
then be invaded by the Yavanas. A bloody war will ensue and the whole 
country will be devastated. Many people will perish. The princes will 
die, the king Ni the^son of the Kuvaca will save himself by fleeing to 
the Gauda country of the Turuskas. 

The king Gu will conquer KasI, KancT, Phalgu and Varanasi. At that 
time the king of Dilli will be killed in a war. 

Then, follow two chapters called Utkaladhyaya and Mathuradhyaya of 
which the contents cannot be clearly followed on account of their scrappy 
nature. There are certain events connected with the history of Kamarupa 
and with them have been mixed up the history of Gauda and probably of 

Orissa. The most important incident seems to be the invasion of Gaud.a, 
by the emperor of Mathura. 

Parvatl wants to know from her Lord what will happen after the death 

Na will do when the kingdom 
is given to the son of King Gu, Hara replies that a righteous king will 


of the king of Dilli and what the king 


rule the country for some rime and then the son of Narasiniha will be 
king. The country will then be occupied by the Yavanas for a while. 
After them die rulers of the Rsi dynasty will reign for sometime. In this 
period law will perish and the people will greatly suffer. Later on a king 


called Asva will recover the kingdom of Saumara (? Gauda) from the 
Mlecchas. He will have a son who will govern the kingdom for some- 


time . 


Later on a king called Madhuvrata will govern the kincrdom. 


^aka 

and 


After him the Gajapad (.?) of the Gauda king 


king. (The end of the Utkaladhyaya). 


The Gauda king will fight with the Y avanas and the latter will be 
killed. Two years after the death of Miukunda a bov kinf will he ins- 


throne 


be beheaded. This will aneer the 
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Mathur 
and wil 


The 


Mathura 


for 2 years. (The end of the Mathuradhyaya). 

The km^g of Mathura will go back to the country of Ayanti (Avantl?) 
after 2 years. He will make arrangement for a big war. He will again 

4 

attack the king of Gauda on the banks of the Ganges, 
defeated. The kinffdom of Gauda will pass into the 


The latter will be 


Mathura 


Mathur 


the west. He will be righteous' and his fame will spread far and near. 
Thereafter a king called Bandisura will rule the country for 7 years. 
After his death the kingdom will pass into the hands of the rulers of 


Dugdh 



? 


Dudh Koh). Ther 


Dilli. 

Kasi , , 

Then his son will be king. After his death Nirjaya will be king for 

10 years. (The end of the Chapter called Rajanirnaya). 

Parvatl wants to know who wifi be kings of Kamarupa during the war 

between the rulers of Gauda, Mathura and Dilh ? Hara replies the entire 

country with the exception of Orissa will be attacked The son • of the 

king of Gauda will be a servant of the emperor of Dilli. After his death 

an infant will be set up on the throne. This will again lead to a war. 

with the Yavanas. The kingdom will be given to a son of the king s 

brother. The king will leave the country and will flee to another country 

whence he will continue the war for 2 years. There will be a battle on 

the banks of the Svarnakosi Later on a prince 

country will come and will reinstal on the thrones the- kings that will 
lose their kingdoms. Thereafter king Sa will invade Ratnapltha, Kama- 


Northern 


rup: 


and other kingdoms. (The end of the Rajanirnaya). 
Then follows a chapter called Kamarupanirnaya, the 2 
which does not contain anything worth noting. 



chapter, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 

I 

A detailed list of the various chapters and sections is given below. This 
will show the fragmentary nature of the text. It seems that chapters of 
different texts of different dates have been put together. As it is not a 
continuous text it may not be considered as incomplete — it is probably a 
text which was in the process of compilation. 
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2b iti Haragaurlsamvade prathamah adhyaya... 

3b iti Haragaurlsamvade (de)sarajya-sankhya-nirnayo narpa dvitiya patalah 
4b [iti Haragaurisarnvade Kamarupa-subliasubhanirnayo-nama patalah] 
— — ca kravarti-nrpa pancamah patalah 


8a 

— 

“ narakasura sastha patalaji 

9a 

— 

— kamarupa anya bhupati saptamah patalah 

iia 

— 

— Indravatiisa prathamah 

12a 

— 

— Iridravarnsa prathamah 

14a 

% 

— — 

— Indravarnsarnavo nama patalah 


iti Kamarupa vacana nama 

lya 

iti Haragaurlsamvade sukramsa 

17b 


— kuj arnsa 

1 8b 

— 

— sukramsa 

• 

* 

19a 

— 

— guruvamsa 

19b 

— 

— budhamsa 

• 

22a 

— 

— Kamarupo’dhyaya 

25a 

% 

— Utkalanirnaya 

26a 

— 

— Mathuradhyaya 

27 b 

— 

— Rajanirnaya 

29b 

— 

— Kamarupanirnaya pancavimso’dhyaya 

( 29 b- 34 b) - 

— T ripuradeser katha 


II 

A history of India entitled Rdjavali was written in Bengali as early as 
1808 by Pandit Mrtyunjaya Tarkalahkara, a Professor of the College at the 
Fort William. A second edition’ of the book published by the Bangabasi 
Press in B.S. 1312 (1906 A.D.) is still available. The author deals with the 
history of India from the earliest period up to the accession of the East 
India Company, but he does not give the sources of his information. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar in a recent article — -‘‘Samskrta-Rajavall-Grantha 
(Vanglya Sahitya Parishat Patrikd, vol. 46, 4, pp. 133 ff.) while discussing 

I I 

the sources of the Bengali Raj avail says that so far as the history of the 
Mahomedan period is concerned his source of information must have been 
a work like the Airi'i-Akhari with which it has close agreement. But the 
source of information for the earlier period is uncertain. 

Dr. Majumdar has in this connection discussed • the contents of an 
incomplete manuscript of a Sanskrit text entitled “Rajavali” which he dis- 




covered in the collection of the Dacca University. For the earlier period we 
get the following information in the Sanskrit text; “The line of the 
Pandavas ended in Kali 1812. That was also the end of ‘Ksatriya rule in 
India. After that Mahapadma Nanda and his descendants were rulers for 
500 years. They were followed by Vlrabahu, the Nastika (materialist) king. 
He and his descendants ruled for 400 years. After that Dhurandhara was 
installed as king. Adisura became king of Bengal in this period. 

Dr. Majumdar is of opinion that a Sanskrit text like this Rajavall was 
the source of the information given in the Bengali book of Pandit 
Mrtyunjaya Tarkdafikara. The Bengali Rajavall however has much closer 
agreement with the first and the fourth chapters of the Haragaunsamvada, 
so far as the earlier period is concerned : On p. 4 of the book Pandit 
Tarkalahkara gives a geographical account of the whole of India similar 
to what we find in chap. I of our text. Then the following history is given : 

Up to the Kali year 4,267 Hindu rulers were on the throne of Delhi. 

4 

Up to Kali year 1812 28 kings from Yudhisthira to Ksemaka were on the 
throne. 14 rulers of the Nmda dynasty from Visarada to Bodhanialla ruled 
the country for 500 years after them. They were followed by the Gotama 
dynasty of which 15 kings reigned for 400 years. The first of them was 
Vlrabahu and the last Aditya. They were succeeded by the Mayur/i 
dynasty of which p , rulers, beginning with Dhurandhara and ending with 
Rajapala reigned for 318 years. Then commenced the rule of 6akaditya 
who ruled for 14 years up to the Kali year 3044. This was the end of 

the era of Yudhisthira. 

• « 


% 

About the Gotama dynasty the author says (p. ii) that Vlrabahu, the 
founder of the dynasty, was the minister of the last Nanda, Bodhamalla. He 
took advantage of the weakness of the king and usurped the throne. The 
dynasty traced its origin from Gotama, the son of the Queen Maya, who 
founded a materialistic religion in India. 

The Sanskrit Rajavall described by Dr. Majumdar does not either 
contain any geographical account at the beginning or give the names of 
the Gotama and Mayura dynasties. These occur however in the account 
of the Haugaunsamvada. Adisura of Bengal is made contemporaneous 
with Dhurandhara, the Mayura, in the Sanskrit Rajavall but that is not so 
m the Bengali book. It is true that all these accounts are full of 'absurdities, 


but such absurdities however are old and 
fairly ancient texts. 


down 



P. C. Bagchi 
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TEXT 

[Chapters on the history of Kamarupa only are printed here. The 
text as a whole is very corrupt. A thorough emendation of the text has 
not been attempted but yet a number of .blemishes has been removed. 
The dates within brackets are given by me; the rest occur in the text. 
Many of them are wrong.] 






^ qjJTrf^ qTTJTFsqT ^ I 

^TTT^qmT% |] 

qhsTR 5arc5rTfi: ^ %fir i 

^RT^T% € 5qTqf^ | 

HITraT?! I 

^tjnrq^#- Trnrf^ f3tR^T¥I% 1 1 

=#rTm:qi5Jn^^rR* 1 1 


^ ^T 5 fV ^ I 

^ ¥IR'5;;rf?^ ^q- %TiTr^: . , 

I 

^TT^q' II 
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^ ^ ^m: u 

iTTc^r sHcTOrr' 5 ^ 1 

^g:^STfNc(' ^T¥r‘ 1 



irf^nTT HI 53:311^ 1 

5 IH^TT¥R^mT 5 riTI 5 am%HT: I 

Tii^qinr 1 1 

TTHT^:i^q wt 1 

TnT 3 ft 5 | 5 qc: 5 KW; I 

^ 5 iTt 3 rr?T^m% 11 

t 

Cs 

= 5 r 3 :HHm ^TtTTT^^TTT^ 1 1 

^Hn^TTTTcJTH 5117^(1=5?? I 

37^5 5TITlto^T|5 I l\l^<\ 

'eT?rfi7'S?T% II 

5 ETIT I^t 1 1 

3 fsr^^q T% 7 ?tT^er: 1 1 
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^CSTcf I 

s 

5|ccn f^^rnf^9Tt i 

^?crT ^ Tr5>?IJT: 1 1 

^WlffTT snJ^T%^ erTR’^qm I 

xTfq^T% q^TST^r: 1 1 

TTf^% 3^3TTqmiTff ! I 

^5^q mgi^qi^fi'cqgqn i 

q:%: tr^Tf i 

^?q%nrT sn^nTRm^irqT I 

« 

qnq^qqsTT^^^TJ 1 1 

^ ^qq?qq q^^s ^z^: \ 


VII 

3x^:q?:J3^ ^9Tq?qi7qf^T%ti\?Tq;^ I 

qx:T!X^ 1 1 

s^fq^T^TTraj qjT%q[; qi^; ^fqq^^q g i 

q q4^>l qqJT^qqjq 1 1 
Tif^S^q?T^?!qT^q^ ^fqqt^rqj: i 
xViT^r^t q?q qi^'^qqg^^^aq: 1 1 

8 b q^ig^ qjl^^q | 

5 iq^q mqiq ^ ! i 

fq’niT'^ 5^qqt qm qsnfrqqix^^q^ I [«^^] 

fq^Td qm ^qfq: qfq^qfq 1 1 
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5 I?S?IT ; I 

'qgjqlfs’ TS^f^' I! 

¥iH’^?TRr 1 1 

^T% ^^=51^ ^ I 

f^^Tf WT siot; 3ftgTn:^T^fTrE^i% 1 1 

^?IT; 11 

?itR \ 

srniT^ ttcett 3T^5i[ 1 1 

^ ^Tcarr h f5rfrrT%^^T¥T^¥[feT i 

3g?^'! ’Tf^off ^13|T ^ 1 1 

9 a ST^r^Jim 3I^T?aTTl^ 1 

5 ^ m^i II 

f5i5Ci^c?? 1 1 

^TIT^T^ ^T%^T% 1 1 
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o 

^TTrtUTJT^IIT^If^ 55f I 

9b ^jt g^r i 

a:^^T ^fTTrT^iT%51 flf^JTT^I 1 1 

ST%S: ^T%^2r?[: 1 

^ 'nO 

=5r^^?^V 5f%: i 

??^Tri?iTTrT?^^ ^1% 1 1 



ST5!T ^fj^^c^^ETR^rr 1 1 


?rg[;T*=^Ji5nJnf T ^ ’itt 1 1 

m ^?jp:^5¥rsi?H5TT i 

|c?Tt m TIRSrt ^T T%5 1 1 

I R^ferTTTTOT 1 1 

I oa #rg% ci5q'E??fa i 

(fN V 

^cq^qT qJWqj^T^cT: I! 

%?qfqfq-T qiTfi^?^«^VrT% i 

q^mq^; ^cqifq^ITcTiqT |1 





















II 


sTTcng^ firm!!?: 

w^‘. ST51T: I 

4 

^tfl^Tg^^ sTT^’s^TTfrr 


I 



JT5iT: 1 1 

5I«TJT TTTfT II 



5^ TiiT^sri; JT^'i^^RcTt^iTr: i 



srrlm sr^iT^ i 

^i5rFr^%T^^^; to; 1 1 

» 
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MISCELLANY 

On the Identification of an Image;;: 

This is a stele of black stone the upper portion of which is curvilinear. 

i' . It has a tenon which 


its height IS 12 


7/4^^ and thickness 


apparently fitted into a mortise and seems to have at one time found place 
in some temple. This was found in 1923 by some students of mine in the 
neighbourhood of my college when it was housed in the buildings of what 
was intended to be the Central Jail near Pirpahar. It lay in a neglected 
condition in an open abandoned place, receiving perhaps an occasional 

rs not far from the colleee. Its existence in the 


villak- 


^ 9 

college was almost forgotten by me till a year ago. 


into 


The s 

three 


compartments by two intervening relief bands. 


The 

banded 


upper 


\ /I J 

just above the six-petalled flower corresponding to that on the right of the 
central figure which is chat of Rsabhadeva, the first Jain Tirthankara. The 
Jina is recognised by his cognisance (la^hana), the bull, in the band bet- 
ween two stupas. He is seated upon a lotus in the dhydnamudra. There 
is a circular halo (bhdmandala) round his. head and a rectangular enclosing 


his body. 


Over the head there is the usual tee of three umbrellas 


{ch atratray a) , Unfortunately the face and the tree have been partially effaced. 


two 


Between 


side. The band is in different levels. 


-petalled 


underneath 


two 


stupas, the ends containing leafy decoration. Underneath the band there is 
a tree discovering a female figure issuing out in a seated position with her 
knees bended, and legs drawn up but hanging down (giving her a dangling 
appearance, or her hands clasping the string of a swing), her head’and face 

To the proper 


beneath another branch 


the 


bending position, the foot touching the seat, the left leg 


* 


Read before the Archaeology section of the Eleventh All India Oriental 


Conference at Hyderabad in December, 1941- 
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knee and. chitjh, its left hand touching- het left breast. 

o o 


exposed pressing flat against the seat, his left hand resting on the bended 
knee. His right hand is lifted up holding a stalk of flower which reaches 
above the shoulder; his headdress and necklace are elaborate, there are two 
ear-pendants, an armlet round the elbow, the wearing apparel just covering 
the knees. The female figure is to the proper left of the tree seated m 
lalitasana with her right leg hanging down just below the seat, her right 
hand resting on the knee, her left hand holding a babe seated on her bended 

The ornaments, the 
headdress (which like that of the, male figure is made up into a knot looking 
like an amalaka), the ear-pendant, the necklace, the armlet, the girdle, and 

• y 

^ y 

the sari are all elaborate. There is a circular halo round the heads of both 

✓ 

the figures, also rectangular enclosing the body. .At the bottom there are 

4 4 

six seated figures with prominent belly and seem to be of the nature of 

% 

4 % *4 

ganas, but may be grahas. According to convention the number should be 

* ♦ ♦ 

4 4 ^ * t 

nine. More probably they are only worshippers. In many, cases the 

4 

number of such is eight (see Pi. XVII, fig. No. D. 7 Vogel’s Catalogue of 

« * 

the Archaeological Museum at Mathura). 

' A certain scholar identified the figures at first sight to be those of 
and Kuvera. Hariti was originally a Yaksi and a devourer 
of children; subsequently she became a benignant , deity — a protectress of 
children, and is generally represented in sculpture with a child on her lap 
and surrounded by children.’’ 

The male figure does not look like Kuvera. The figure of the Jina on 

that the figures are sasanadevatas, Yaksa and YaksT. But 




sasana- 


top 

whose? The Jiiia IS undoubtedly Adinatha or Ryibhanatfia. His 

, ^ % 9 * 

devatas are Yaksa Goinukha (with bull’s face) and Yaks! Cakrewarl. These 

♦ « 

figures do not look like them. The only sasanadevata who is credited with 

carrying a child on her lap and caressing (or being attended by) another is 

% 

Ambika Devi, the Yaksi of Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthahkara 
(whose cognisance is a conch).. Then there are other difficulties. Her vehicle 
is a lion, which is absent here. She is usually attended by two children, 
only one is here. But there ate departures also from convention. In 
Fig. 5 of dit Iconography of the faina Goddess Ambika^ both the vdhana 


1 Fig. 30 on p. 1 16 of Cat. of Arch. Museum, Mathura and Journal of Indian 
Art, vol. VIII, no. 62, PI. IV, fig. 2 quoted in footnote. 

2 By Mr. Umanath P. Shah, M.A,, published in die Journal of the University 
of Bombay, vol. IX, pt. 2, September, ipqo, a reprint of which was kindly given 
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and the second son are missing. In fig. i only one child is shown. The 
tree looks like Asoka, (or Kalfavrksa}) though perhaps it may be taken 
for mango (cf. the tree in fig. 4 of the article quoted above). 

In the Ambika-DevI-kalpa of Jinaprabhasuri’s Vwidha-tirtha-kalpa, a 
legendary account of her origin is given. ■ 

She was the wife of a Brahmana named Soma. They had two children 
named Siddha and Buddha.^ Once Ambika fed a muni with dishes pre- 
pared for Brahmins who were invited to the sraddha of Soma’s ancestor. 
At his mother’s instio-ation Soma drove her out with the two children. On 


her way she found a dried mango tree which revived (by miracle) and sup- 
plied her and her children with ripe mangoes. She rested under the tree. 
Soma relented and came to fetch her. But she mistook his intentions and 
being afraid of persecution threw herself and her children into a well and 
died. She is therefore represented in sculpture as sitting or standing be- 
neath a mango tree and holding a bunch of mangoes in her hand with her 

two children and seated upon (br standing upon or attended by) a lion who 

% 

was none other than her former husband Soma. 

It seems to me that the suggestion of the lion as her vehicle was un- 
doubtedly taken from the Hindu legend wherein the goddess Ambika has 
the lion for her vehicle. The Prakrt form of Ambika being Ambini, 
popular etymology was at work and associated her with mango tree, bunches 


and 


her stavas, e.g 


(a) Kamramralumhi hrtpaniratr Amba 


(JJjjayanta stava, V. 13) 

(b) Kuryanpurah pragunitam sahakaralumbimAmhe 

(Jaina stotra samuccaya, pp. 143-44) 

4 

(c) Simhe hhartrcare sthitam hantzhh.amamradmmacchdyagam 

Vamdaruni dasakarmukocchrayajinam devimihAmram yaje- 
Pratisthasaroddhara of Asadhara, p. 176. 

(d) Dvibhiija simhamarudha Amrddevi haritprobha — Pratisthdbdna- 

sarngraha (of Vasunaiidi), ch. V, verse 59 


to me by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, which I visited 
in December, 1940. This is a very well written article. The slokas quoted here are 
taken therefrom. 

3 Priyamkara and ^ubhanikara according to another version. 
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le text of- the Bhairava-Padmdvati-kalpa (App. 19 
the following mulamantra of Ambika; 

Om hrlm Anita Kusmandini! hsklhim namah. 


(According to the Digambara version 


Ambika is Kusmandl 


Kusmandini 


N eminatha 


Ip 


however the Jina is Rsabhanatha. Mr. Shah has discovered 


He writes (p. 165) 


c t 


associated 


deva, a complex problem arises,” and makes a reference to a few such 
anomalous figures: e.g. 

(i) Adinatha from Kahkatl Tila, Mathura, now in the Provincial 
Musuem, Lucknow, on the right of the Jina is represented Ambika instead 


image of Adinatha 


temple in Sadadi in Jodhpur (loth cent.), (3) f 
Gomukha, but YaksI, Ambika (iith cent.).' 


Mr 


What 


N eminatha 


Tirthahkara 


prescribed in the texts? 


part of the sculp 
on pedestals of s 


? 


images of Mallinatha (nineteenth Jina) and ^antinatha (sixteenth Jina), dated 
V.S. 1300 and 1200 respectively. The problem requires deeper 


investigation.” 

It would not be proper therefore !to hazard an answer, it might be 
that the artist (who was of a later date, in our case the sculpture seems to 
be of the nth century) wanted to break away from the monotony imposed 
by textual strictness and introduced a variety by breaking loose from 
tradition. 

The most interesting feature of our sculpture is the goddess issuing out 
of the tree. The YaksI is associated with trees. There are numerous stories 
alluding to the indwelling spirits of trees (cf. the Pali-Buddhistic Jatakas). 
The spirits were generally regarded to be female, giving rise to the ‘‘woman 
and tree” motif in sculpture. The trees were therefore associated with 
fertility. This belief has been coming down from a very ancient time. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy writes: ‘‘Behind the pale of Aryan orthodoxy and 
its tendency to abstract symbolism there lay an extensive and deeprooted 
system of popular belief and cults and a decided tendency to anthropomor- 
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phic presentation. These popular beliefs implied an iconography such as we, 
actually find at Bharhut of Yaksas and Nagas, Devatas and Vrksakas, Earth- 
and Mother-goddesses and divinities of fertility. Gradually all these found 
their place in theistic Hinduism and Buddhism which were not purely 

Aryan but Indian India offered no exception to the general rule that a 

higher or developing religion absorbs, embodies and preserves the types and 

rituals of older cults without destroying them 

Sir John Marshall in his Mohenjo Daw and the Indus Civilization 
dwells at length on the epiphany of the deity in the tree (e.g. on p. 63 
pi, XII fig. 18 where between two branches the deity appears, a standino- 


nude figure ). He says 



age 


65) 


c c 


of two forms of worship at 


Mohenjo Daro and Harappa — (i) tree itself worshipped in its natural form, 
and (2) tree spirit personified and endowed with human shape and attri- 
butes. This is precisely what we find also in the sculptures of Bharhut and 
Sanci and others of the early Indian schools, but there is this difference that, 
whereas in the later monuments the tree spirit appears in a subordinate role 
as a dryad (Yaks! or YoginI), in the earlier she seems to have been already 
elevated to the position of an important goddess. Tree worship was a 


characteristic of the pre-Aryan, not of the Aryan population. 


>55 


In other countries, e.g,, ancient Egypt the same belief prevailed, e.g. 


Hathor dwelt in the sycamore 



tree. See also Farnell, Greece and 


Babylon, p. po: “The coin of Myra, showing a goddess emerging from 
the split trunk of a tree, is of the Imperial period, but preserves an ancient 
legend and an archaic idol type”, also his Cult of the Greek States (vol. II, 
PI. XXIX, p. 523): “On a coin of Myra we see the primitive figure of 
Artemis-Aphrodite appearing in the midst of a cleft trunk (coin pi. B. 2p^ 
from which two serpents are starting, the symbol of Earth goddess, and a 
coin of Perge she appears to be holding a fir-apple, the wild trees being 
closely associated with her.” We have traces among the monuments of 
the early cult-type of the divinity of the tree — the divinity of vegetation. 
Artemis was also associated with lion. 


4 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p, 46, see figures 
73, 74, 75, 81 (over the head tree with branches and flowers, child on left lap), 118, 
(coin), 129 and figure of Hariti on p. 54. Cf. f.n. i on. p. 64 where I am quoted 
(Music and Dance in yimanavatthu-atthakatha published in JBORS.). 

5 Cf. figs. 13 and 14 of pi. 12. 
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It seems that Ambika Devi was a very popular deity as she was fre- 
quently invoked for aid, or she warned her votaries in dreams and so forth. 
From the Avestern extremity of India to eastern her images are found. In 
the jungles of Khadi Pargana in the Sundarban region some Jam images 
were discovered amongst which was found that of Ambika Devi in bronze 
along with four other bronze images. Mr, Kalidas Dutt writing in the 
Bharatvarsa of Asvin, B.S. 1336, calls her Harlti but it seems from the 
photograph given on page 570 that she is Ambika Devi (ithe middle figure). 

She stands under an arched creeper rising from the pedestal on her extreme 
left and going round over her head in foliage. Two mangoes are seen on 

the creeper entwining the stem. She holds the babe in her left hand which 
passes behind its back and rests on her waist. The other hand hangs down 
her side holding between the thumb and forefingers a bunch of mangoes. 
On her right stands a boy attached to the main figure by the. scarf of the 
goddess touching its head. The boy has lost its right hand, his left foot 


The g 


odde 


resting on the main pedestal and his right on a projection, 
stands on a lotus supported on a • carved stool. She wears a san worn 
tightly and reaching down to her ankle, a number of bangles on her fore 
arms and ornaments on the elbow and neck. There seems to be a lion 
seated on the pedestal on the left between the lotus and the stem. 

Kalipada Mitka 


The Paramara Udayaditya 


in Malava 
independent 


He was succeeded by his sons Munja anc 
Smdhuraja’s son and successor was Bhoja. 


succeeded 


dates 


055 


1039. After the death of 


Udayaditya got the sovereignty of Malava. I supported the 


the statement of the Na 


at Udayaditya was a distant rek 
en criticised by some scholars.^ 
gpur stone inscription that Ud 


They 


a was a 


handhu of Bhoja does not necessarily mean that the former was a distant 
relation of the latter. Because the word handhu means also a brother. The 


1 Author’s ’History of the Paramara Dynasty’ p. 13 1 ff. 

2 Ray’s Dynastic History, II. 876; Prof. V. V. Mirashi, EL, XXVI, 184. 
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Jainad 


of Udayaditya’s son Jagaddeva states that Bhoja was 


■pitrvya 


ipttion' 


down 


of 

So 


Udayadity 


It is definite, according to these scholars, that 
brother of Bhoja. 

‘Bandht>i’ ordinarily means a relation.® It also means a brother. 
‘Bhrdta and ’fftrvya ordinarily mean a brother and a paternal uncle 
respectively. But ‘hhrdta also denotes a near relative or an intimate friend, 


and pitrvya signifies any elderly male relation.® Jayapala was a cousin of 
the Pala Devapala. The Bhagalpur inscription’' mentions that Jayapala 
was a hhrata of Devapala. So it will be wrong to conclude on the strength 
of the evidence of Jainad and Dongargram inscriptions that Udayaditya 
was a uterine brother of Bhoja. 

The Udepur inscription® of the time of Udayaditya draws the genea- 
logy of the Paramara kings from Upendra, the founder of the dynasty, to 
Udayaditya. It mentions carefully the relation subsisting between the kings 
from Upendra to Bhoja. But curiously it does not mention anything about 
Udayaditya’s relation with Bhoja. This is significant. The Nagpur 
prasasti® of Udayaditya’s son Naravarman states that Udayaditya was a 

handhu of Bhoja, and Naravarman was a hhrata of Laksmadeva. An ins- 

% 

cription’’® of the fifteenth century from Udepur relates that the Paramara 
Udayaditya’s father was Gyafa. Consideration of all these points may 
tempt one to suggest that Udayaditya was a distant relation of Bhoja. But 
no definite conclusion should be drawn on the subject till the name of 
Udayaditya’s father is known from a contemporary record. 

The Nagpur stone inscription^^ relates that “when he (Bhoja) had be- 
come Indra’s companion, and when the realm was overrun by floods in 
which its sovereign isvamini). was submerged, his relation, Udayaditya, 
became king. Uplifting the earth, which was troubled by kings and taken 
possession of by Karna, who, joined by the Karnatas, was like the mighty 
ocean, he acted like the holy Boar.” I pointed out elsewhere that Karna, 


3 XXII, 62. 


4 m., XXVI, 184. 


5 Cambay plates o£ Govinrla IV, {El,, VII, 38, v, 22). The expression 


'haridhti means here a relation. 
6 M. Williams, Sans. Die. 
8 EL, I, 233. 
ro Author’s Hist. Param., 


7 I A., XV, 304, V. 6, 

p EL, II ip2. 

II EL, II, 192. 
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referred to, was the Caulukya king of 
country from 1064 A.D. to 1092 A.D.^ 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar.^^ But Dr. H. < 
not find their way to support it.^'^ Pi 


ruled the 


ipported 
Mi rash i 


Mirashi 


1059 


ascend the 


has 


his error and has accepted my suggestion that the battle took pi 
the reign of the Calukya Somesvara II, i.e. about 1070 A.D. 


He 


thinks 


The evidence 


the 


reports 


Udayadity 


Dahala.^® 

Udayadity 


down the power of the lord of 
afiahkarna were contemporaries of 


18 


The name of the 


,. So it is not definite whether the Kalacuri Karna was the 
adversary of Udayaditya. 

The Gujarat chroniclers Arisimha^^ and Somewara m'ention about 
Caulukya Karna’s conflict with the king of Malava. SomeMara states that 

Karna overran the territory of the king of Dl 
king of Malava, who was the ad,versaty of the Caulukya Karna, is known 
from the Prthviraja-vijaya. It states that Udayaditya by defeating Gurjara 
Karna obtained Malava.^** So there cannot be any ground of doubt that 
Karna, mentioned in the Nagpur stone inscription, is identical with Karna. 
the king of the Gurjara country. 


D. C. Ganguly 


12 Hist. Param., 131. 

13 List, p. 2pi £0.4. EL, XXIV, 107 fn.; XXVI, 184. 

14 Dyn. Plist., II, 876. 15 Hist. Param., 128. 

16 EL, XXVI, 184; Merutiuiga in his Prabandha-cintamani states diat die 
Kalacuri Kania in alliance with the Caulukya Bhima I took possession of Malava. 
This occupation of Malava took place immediately after die death of Bhoja on or 
before 1055 A.D. 

% 

ly Sukrtasamkirtana, Sarga II, v. 23. 

18 Surdthotsava^ kavi-prasasti, v. 20. 

19 Sarga, V, v. 78. Malaven Oclayadityetia Gurjaram Karnam 

tamasvam prapya Malavah..., 



The North West Frontier Tribes under Ran jit 

Singh’s Sway in 1837 

(phased on the records in the Imperial Record Dept.y 

The year 1837 is very significant m the history of Sikh rule in the 
North West Frontier region. On the 30th April that year, by a surprise 
attack at Jamrud, Dost Muhammad succeeded in killing Hari Singh, the 
flower of Sikh chivalry, the Murat of the Sikh army. This incident must 
have considerably shaken the prestige of Ranjit among the frontier- tribes. 
But the British records do not convey such an impression. On the other 
hand, we are told by Wade that Sikh rule was characterised by the same 
moderation as before. Ranjit Singh, cool and calculating, refused to be 
hustled by any sudden reverse from the pursuit of a fixed policy. 

A long letter, written by Wade in October 1837 to the Secretary to 
the Government of India supplies us with illuminating details relating to the 
extent of Sikh sway beyond the Indus. Wade arrived at Ludhiana, as 
the agent of the British Government in June 1823, and in his paper he is 
emphatic in his assertion that he could vouch for the accuracy of his notes 
from his own observations. The account of Wade is more detailed than 
that of Burnes, the diplomat, adventurer and explorer, whose letter included 
in the political proceedings, nth September 1837, supplied some of the 

information on which Wade based his paper. 

The first irruption made by the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh on the right 
bank of the Indus was in 1819-20. On the left bank of the Indus, 
Payandah Khan, an Afghan Chief rose up in arms against Ranjit Singh 
after his occupation of the fort of Attock in 1812-13. Failing to expel the 
Sikhs from his territory, he withdrew to Amb in the Yusufzai country on 
the right bank of the Indus whence he carried on his activities against the. 

Sikhs. 

The Yusufzais on the right bank of the Indus were divided into seven 
tribes. Some of their lands extended towards the plains of Peshawar, while 
the rest were situated in the hills north of Amb. These tribes and their 
Chiefs in 1837 were the following: — Kamalzai (Chief Ahmad. Khan); 
Almanzai, Imailzai and Daulatzai (Chief Nasirulla Khan); Razai (Chief 
Lashkar Khan); Khuda Khel (Chief Fateh Khan who had given shelter to 
Syed Ahmad); Omar Khel (Chief Arsola Khan); Aba Khel (Omar Khan). 
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Fateh Khan 


of the Khuda Khel tribe was attacked by Han Singh 


Nalwa in 1836, and was compelled to sign an agreement for tribute. After 
the battle of Jamrud and the death of Hari Singh Nalwa, Golab Singh was 
sent along with Avitabile to restore the shaken authority of Ranjit Singh 
among those people- 

iThe territory of Peshawar was formed beside the city and adjacent 
lands of the districts of Kotilla, Thakal, Hariana, Shabqadar, Hastnagar, 
Akora and Kohat. The Mohmands were in possession of Kotilla, the 

Khalils of Thakal, the Daodzai of Hariana, the Ghogliaiie of Shabqadar, 

* 

the Mahmudzai of Hashtnagar and the Khattaks of Akora. The 
Mohmand Chief would not yield obedience to the Sikhs but some of the 
Maliks or heads of villages did. The Chief of the Khalils took refuge in 
the Khyber from which, parties of his people issued at night to attack the 
Sikhs. The Daodzai Cheifship had become extinct. These people living 
within q-5 miles of the city had. to be submissive but were ready like the 
rest to take advantage of any reverse of fortune to the Sikhs. The 
Ghogliane were in occupation of the territory called Doaba which was 
assigned by the Sikhs along with Hashtnagar and Kohat in Jagir to the 
ex'Chiefs of Peshawar. The Mahmudzais were without a leader. The 
Khattak Chief was the first to feel the weight of Sikh arms on the other 
side of the Indus, and the territory occupied by them was most submissive 
to the Sikhs. They v/ere held in complete control by Sikh garrisons in 
Attock and Khairabad with Peshawar in the w'est. 


Between Kalabagh and .Attock, the country was not fully penetrated 
by the Sikhs. In that region the tribes on the right bank of the river were 
not so thoroughly subdued by ithe Sikhs. The territory on the left bank upto 
Hasan Abdal was under the direct control and authority of Ranjit Singh’s 
officers. With the numerous families in that region the Sikhs made annual 
settlements separately and effectually in the most peaceful manner, 

The hills in the quarter of Kalabagh and Isakhel were very arid. 
Above Kalabagh there was rich vegetation and abundance of water. Sardar 
Fateh Singh who was sent in 1837 to coerce Ahmad Khan, Chief of Isa Khel 
succeeded in subjugating him completely. 

The chief importance of Bannu, Tank Marwat consisted in the fact 
that they commanded a direct road to Kabul from the Punjab plains 
through that region. When Dera Ismail Khan was final'y annexed in 
1836, it opened to the Sikhs an opportunity of projecting military opera- 
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tions in that quarter. 


Marwat and Dera Ismail Khan formed 


Nao Nihal Singh, whose policy 


interest by taking 


many 


of them into his own service. According to 


Burnes ,and some other observers, family complications facilitated the 
annexation of Dera Ismail Khan. The Chief himself welcomed it because 
a large portion of his territory was absorbed in the payment of pensions to 

retainers of his father. They defied him and as he was largely 


and 


the Mahar 


dependent on them for the payment of his tribute to 
failed. He was glad to escape from the insolence of his vassals and 


he 


demand 


state. 


Wade 




of the annexation. Wade 
Sikh rule in the N.W. H 


The 


500 


c-/ 

men. The paucity of troops maintained 
by the Sikhs in such an extent of newly acquired country is the clearest 
evidence of the effect of their rule in traiiquillislng and subduing 
the insurrectionary spirit of the Chiefs in the Derajat.” 

N. K. SiNHA 


Note on the Mathura Inscription of Candra 


The Mathura inscription of Candra Gupta II, dated in the Gupta year, 

i 

61, has been published in the Epigraphia Indical by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
In a number of points regarding the reading and Interpretation of the 
record, my views differ widely from those of Dr. Bhandarkar. I therefore 
place my observations before scholars for their consideration. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s reading of the date portion of the record runs; 
§rt-Candraguptasya vija\ya'*'\ -ra{Ya)jya sarnvatsa\re'\ ...\Gupta'\ -kdl-anuvart- 
tamdna-sarnvatsare eka-sasthe 60 i (lines 2-4).^ He remarks, “It is rather 


■5 


which contain the 


unfortunate that the important words In lines 
details of jthe date have been effaced, The first part of it tells us to what 
regnal year of Candragupta this date corresponds. It is a serious loss that 
this part has not been preserved. The second part tells us to what kdla or 


era the year 61 belonged. 


Gupta-kala is meant 


’>3 


1 Ep. Ind., vol. XXI, p. iff. 

^ Op. dt.y p. 8. 


3 Op. cit., p. 3. 
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It may however be pointed out that there are traces of five aksaras 
between tsa and kd; but that none of them has any resemblance with 
aksaras like gu or pta.^^ The first of the five damaged aksaras is no doubt 
re, and in the fourth of them I find a quite clear ma^ A ca js again 
to be clearly noticed in the slightly effaced third aksara. The second 
aksara at first looks like sa; but a careful observation shows that it is a pa 
with its lower right part damaged. What is however most interesting is 
that there arc clear traces of the upper part of a hu-Mkt aksara immediately 
before kdld° ; this aksara appears to be no other than the symbol for 5. 
To me therefore the date portion of the Mathura inscription seems to read 
Srl-Candraguptasya vija\*ya'\-rdjy 4 -sarnvatsa\*re'\ \parn\ cam\ye'\ [5] 
kdl-dnuvarttamdna-samvatsare eka-sasthe [shut) Go i. The record is thus 
dated in the fifth regnal year of Candra Gupta. II and in the year 61 
of the Gupta era, corresponding to A.D. 380. The first year of this king’s 
reign would correspond to the Gupta year 57 = A.D. 376-77. The date is 
very important as it not only shows the beginning of Candra Gupta’s rule, 
but also points to the end of the reign of his father Samudra Gupta. Of 
course the so-called historical drama, the Devl-candragupta,^ places the reign 
of Rama Gupta between the death of Samudra Gupta and the accession of 
Candra Gupta II. But, like the Mudrardksasa^ and similar other classical 
Sanskrit dramas dealing with historical or quasi-historical character, the Devl- 
candragupta certainly has a considerable amount of fiction, and later tradi- 
tions referring to the story of Rama Gupta may have actually drawn upon 
the drama itself. The existence of the rule of a Gupta king named Rama 
Gupta between the reigns of Samudra Gupta and Candra Gupta li therefore 
can be hardly regarded as certain in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of the fact that the Gupta records so far discovered do not 


3a Dr. Bhandarkar admits {op. cit., p. 3) that the word has been conjccmrally 
supplied in the text. 

4 This aksara is of a slighdy larger size; but that is also the- case with 
ma in varttamdna. 

5 IBORS., vol. XIV, pp. 223-53; vol. XV, p. i34f. 

6 As has been rightly remarked by Keith {Sanskrit Drama, p. 2050), the 
historical basis of the Mudra-raksasa “must be regarded as very dubious.” There 
are many palpable anaclironisms and absurdities; compare, e.g., die Hunas in Indian 
politics dining the time of Candragupta Maurya, the Parasika or Persian king given 
die name Meghanada and made a contemporary of the same king, etc., etc. 
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give the slightest hint about the new figure. ' As matters stand, it is 

DO D 

possible to suggest that Samudra Gupta died in the Gupta year ^'j = A.D. 
376-77 and was succeeded by Candra Gupta II. As regards the beginning 
of Samudra Gupta’s reign, it is generally placed in circa 330 A.D. But it 
may be noted that if the Nalaiida and Gaya copper-plates dated respectively 
in the year 5 and in the year 9 are supposed to have been forged to replace 
two genuine records of Samudra Gupta with the above dates, we have to 
believe that the Gupta era started from the first regnal year of Samudra 
Gupta, and not from the coronation of Candra Gupta I, as is usually be- 
lieved.® It must however be admitted that this would give a rather un- 
usually (though not absurdly) long reign-period of 135 years (instead of the 
generally accepted 125 years) for three generations of kings, viz. Samudra 
Gupta, Candra Gupta II and Kumara Gupta I. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s translation of the passage hhagavat-KapilavimaU' 
sisya-sisyena bhagavad-Upamitavimala-sisyen aryy-Oditaryyena is as fol- 
lows: “Arya Uditacarya a stainless disciple’s disciple of Bhagavat 

Upamita and a stainless disciple of Bhagavat Kapila.’ The text 
however shows that Uditacarya was a disciple of Upamita who 
was in his turn a disciple of Kapila. Moreover, instead of 
taking tfimala as a separate word, I am inclined to believe that 
the names of the teachers were Upamitavimala and Kapilavimala.’’ As 
regards the title bhagavat. Dr. Bhandarkar remarks, “Upamita and Kapila, 
being descendants of Kusika, must have been experts in the Pasupata yoga. 
We have therefore to presume that they too must have passed away like the 
yogins by driving away their prana-vayu through the brahmarandhra. They 

themselves into the godhead of Siva. This alone 
can explain why all these departed ascetics of the Lakull sect have received 

7 See Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., p. 46511. It 
has been rightly said that “the Devi-candragupta and similar works are as much 
unsuited to form bases of the chronicles of Candra Gupta II as the Mudra-raksasa 
and the Asokdvadana are in regard to the doings of the great Maurya”. 

8 Persons who forged the Gaya and Nalanda grants about two centuries afta' 
Samudra Gupta apparently believed that he was the founder of the Gupta era. 
Prof. Raychaudhuri thinks it possible to suggest that the Gupta era started from die 
coronation of Maharaja Gupta, grandfather of Candragupta I. 

9 The names of the Lihgas, viz. Upamitesvara and KapileAara do not prove 
anything. Note, e.g., tliat a person named Prthivisena gave die Lihga established 
by him the name Prthivisvara (Ep. Ind., vol. X, p. 72). 


must have thereby merged 
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the divine title of bhagavat. The teacher Uditacarya who is still living and 
who is not yet absorbed into 5 iva is not, and in fact, cannot, be honoured 
with this supreme title.” It was however only natural and proper for 
Uditacarya who avowedly wrote the Mathura record' “not for his own glori- 

4 

fication” (lines lo-ii) that he applied the title or epithet bhagavat to the 
names of his superiors and not to that of his own. This word alone is not 
sufficient to prove that both Upamita and Kapila were dead when the record 
was engraved. 

In lines. 10-14, Dr. Bhandarkar’s reading with proper marks of punctua- 
tion would be as follows: n = aitat= khyaty-artham = ahhilikhyate. [atha'*'\ 
m h esvaranam vijnaptih — kriyate Isambodhanarn ca yathd-katcn = 

dchdryydndmf“parigraham = iti hah iti) matvd visankarn pujd-puraskdrarn 
parigraha-pdripdlyarn kuryydd = iti (°ryyuh it'ij” j vijnaptir = iti jVic trans- 
lates the above passage in the following words: “(/i is) not written for my 
own fame, but for beseeching the worshippers of Mahesvara. And it is an 
address to (those who are) the Acdryas for the time being. Thinking them 
to be {thAr own) property, they should preserve, worship and honour (them) 


>> 10 


Dr. Bhandarkar thus 


as (their own) property. This is the request 
translates yathdkdlen = deary ydndrn as “to those who are Acaryas for the 
time being.” But yathd-kdah usually means “proper time”, and yathd-kdlena 
yathd-kdlam would mean “in proper time, in due course.” I am therefore 
inclined to interpret the passage quite 


differently. Correcting the two 
textual mistakes indicated above and supplying proper marks' of punctuation 

the text as proposed by me would stand: n = a'itat = khydty-artham^abhi- 
likhyate; atha mdh esvardndm vijnaptih = kriyate samhodhanarn caf'yathd- 
kdlen — dchdryydndrn parigrahah ( = parigrahah bhavishyati) iti matva v'isan- 
karn puja puraskdrarn parigraha-pdripdlyarn kuryyuh ( — kuryyuh mdhes- 
vardh) iti” jvijnaptir— iti j My translation would be: It is not written for my 
own glory; but it is a request and an address to the worshippers of MaheT 
vara. Knowing that (this gurvdyatana tvould become) the property of the 
Acaryas (viz. Upamita and Kapila) in due course of time, (the worshippers 
of Mahesvara belonging to Mathura) should without fear protect the pro- 
perty (of the Acdryas) and offer worship. This is the request.” 

It appears to me that Uditacarya built a temple-residence (gurvdyatana) 
for his teacher Upamitavimala and teacher’s teacher Kapilavimala. Therein 


10 


Op. cit., p. q. 
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he established, two Lihgas of 5iva. The lower part of the Lihga-shaft called 
U famitesvara was so shaped as to represent the figure of Upamita, while 

of the other Lmga called 
Kapilesvara. Apparently the teachers were represented as hearing a Lihga 
on the head. It also seems that the gmvayatana and the Lingas were 
finished; but the teachers Upamita and Kapila were not coming to stay 
there just then. Uditacarya therefore requested the local 5aivas to take 
charge of them. They are requested to do that without fear, that is to say, 
fear of molestation and of being turned out even when the Acaryas would 
come to stay there. 


the figure of Kapila was made in the lower part 


Dines Chandra Sircar 


II After the present note had been, completed, my attention was drawn to 
Mr. D. B. Diskalkar’s paper published in An. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., XVIII, 
pp. 166-70. This scholar suggested the reading pmthame, with a quay, in place of 
parncame as read by me. I am glad to note that he lightly guessed, die first and 
third aksaras of the word. The clear traces of 5 however show that the true 
reading is parncame. 


I.H.Q.; SEPTEMBER, I942 


II 



REVIEWS 

INTRODUCTION TO ARDHAMAGADHT by A. M. Ghutagc 


M.A., Ph.D., Rajaram College, Kolhapur. Second revised edition, 1941. 

Pages, Double Crown i6nio. i-xii + 1-254. 

Ardliamagadhi, — the sacred language of the Jains, — which occupies a 
prominent place among the various Prakrit speeches, does not appear to 
have received as much attention at the hands of scholars as it so amply 
deserves on account of its antiquity and wealth of literature enshrined in it. 
Different works on the Prakrits make only passing and necessarily very 
insufficient references to it. Independent works dealing with its structure, 
origin and development in a comprehensive manner are still a desideratum. 
So any critical analysis of the language will be welcome to scholars in- 
terested in the Prakrits. Grateful thanks are therefore due to Dr. Ghatagc 
for bringing out this handy volume which gives a short but illuminating 
account of the grammatical peculiarities of Ardh'amagadhi. It makes a 


general 


survey 


without 


any 


special reference to different stages of the 


language. The learned author, of course, mentions en fassant (p. 3) the 

ases of the language’ but the characteristic 


‘older and 


younger 



features of them are not indicated even in a small scale 


as IS 


done 



Woolner in his Introduction to Prakrit, a valuable work which unfortunately 
is nowhere referred to in the present volume. 

The book is divided into three parts : Phonology, Morphology, Syntax 
and Compounds. Each part is sub-divided into several chapters, lessons or 
sections. There are three appendices: a grammatical summary which puts 
together, for ready reference, in the form of charts the phonetic peculiarities 
and grammatical forms already described in the body of the book ; and 
two glossaries one of ArdhamagadhI-English words and the other of 
English-Ardhamagadhr words. 

The arrangement of topics, specially in the section of Morphology, 
seems to be a bit confusing. Portions of declension and conjugation arc 
jumbled up together in the same chapter while the treatment of Pronouns is 
spread over several chapters each of which has a portion reserved for the 
description of some aspects of conjugation. 

A number of inaccuracies and obscurities were noticed. In Article 150 
dharman and artha are recorded as Sanskrit words in the neuter gender, 
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but the source of this statement is neither indicated or known, at least in 
classical Sanskrit. It is not clear if the words vihi and sandhi are correct 
even with lono- final vowels, thoug-fi both the forms are noted in different 


connections (Art. 




22 


Jjd)- 


It IS not pointed out as to why the declensional 


forms recorded in small types (Art. 226, 299) are not included in the para- 
digms. Definite indications are necessary for younger students, for whom, 
the book, it is stated, is principally intended. But it may be hoped the 


mentioned 


are removed when the next edition comes to be compiled. 


Chintaharan Chakravarti 


THE SOKTIMUKTAVAL! of 


Bhagadatta 


Jalhana. 


Gackwad’s 


s 


Oriental Series, No. LXXXII. Edited with an introduction in Sanskrit by 
Embar Knshnamacharya, Sanskrit Pathashala, Vadtal. Oriental Institute, 

Baroda. 

This is one of the earliest antholoaical works in Sanskrit. The date of 

iJ 


definitely 


179 




or 1257 A.D. The name of the author, as recorded in the introductory 
portions of the work, is Jalhana, commander of the elephant troops of the 

The concluding verses, however, refer to Bhanu or 
who is stated to have composed the work on behalf 

there is no reference to the exact relation 


prince 


of Jalha. Strangely enou 



included in the w< 
the learned editor 


Jalhana-family and Bhanu who is expressly stated to 
ntroductory verses as well as a number of other verses 
and possibly of the concluding verses. According to 
hanu composed the work to placate his master ( .? ) 


Jalhana. It is apparently supposed that Jalha is nothing but an abbre- 


viated 


Tliougl 


the identification, the identity of the name with that of a brother ' of 
the great grandfather of Jalhana is rather suspicious. 


The 


of the epithet Bhagadatta earned by Jalha for his exploits, without any 
mention of the fact in the genealogical account appears to be a bit curious. 
It is not known if a critical analysis of available manuscripts will throw 
any light on the above points. • Unfortunately however the available manus- 
cript material . has not, it seems, been properly utilised for the present 
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edition. The edition is stated to have been based on the collation ol five 
manuscripts, two o£ which are manuscripts of a work called Suktimukta- 


'vatisamaraha 

• o 


The exact relation between this work and the ° muktavati 


is not clearly indicated. It may not unlikely contain a shorter version 

referred to by R. G. Bhandarkar in liis Report on the Search of Sanskrit 

Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency during the years i 88 y-i 8 ^i, and 

noticed in the Descripfive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of the Madras 

Oriental Library (XX. 12141). In the absence, however, of a critical 

account of the known and accessible manuscripts of the work no definite 

conclusion can possibly be reached in the matter. It is a matter of regret 

that no description is given even of the few manuscripts that have been 

collated. ’ The characteristic features of none of them are therefore known. 

There is also no indication as to why particular manuscripts were selected 

to the exclusion of others. For instance, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

« 

Institute it is stated, possesses two manuscripts of the ° sarn grab a but no 
reason is given for the preference and use of one of the two for the edition. 
The symbol used for this particular manuscript again is nowhere indicated 
and it is only by the rule of elimination that one infers that the intended 
symbol is 

As regards the merit of the actual work of collation it is difficult to 
give an opinion without consulting the manuscripts. But this much is 
clear that no reference is made to the portions omitted in the ° sarn grab a 
which, as the editor says, consists of a selection of verses taken from the 
’^muktdvali. The learned editor has quite appropriately taken notice, in 

I 

the footnotes of the text and indices, of the variants of the names of the poets 
as recorded in other anthologies as also by Prof. Bhandarkar in his descrip- 
tion of manuscripts of the work but the variants in the extracts quoted 
by the Professor seem to have escaped his notice, except in the case of the fifth 
introductory verse.’’ He could have at least recorded the variants of 

2, V. 1 1) and (p. 3, V. 20) if they are not really printing 

mistakes for and as (p. 4, v. 26) and (p. 76) are 

apparently misprints for and 




I It is a sti-ange coincidence that the verse, an indispensable one, does not 
occm- in any o£ the manuscripts used for the present edition. It is not known how 
it came to be dropped in the description of the Madras Oriental Library Catalogue 
(XX. 12140) which states that the introductory verses quoted diere are taken from 
Prof. Bhandarkar s Report, 
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It is not clear if the last two verses in the book really form part of 
the work or are additions made by the scribes. The first of the two which 
IS not complete by itself is the concluding verse of the Anukramaniku, 
while the second may refer to the owner of a particular manuscript. 

In spite of the defects and imperfections mentioned above it must be 
admitted that the learned editor has tried his best to make the edition of 
this important work thoroughly useful. The long and scholarly introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit collects 111 one place much valuable information about a 
■ good number of poets whose poems are quoted in the work. There are 

four indices respectively of the verses, poets, works and anonymous verses, 

« 

the second and the last of winch are specially important, because many of 
the verses are traced there to their sources in some of the published and 
unpublished Sanskrit works. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE VAISNAVA FAITH AND 

% 

MOVEMENT IN BENGAL, by Dr. S. K. De, M.A., D.Lit. (London), 

Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit, University of Dacca; 
General Printers and Publishers, Calcutta, 1942; pages i-iv 4-539. 

In reviewing this very welcome stupendous work on religious historical 
subject to the completion of which Dr. De devoted almost a decade’s 
laborious study and research, we should remember, as he himself states in 
the Preface, that ‘the concern in this work is more with the faith than with 
the movement, more with ideas and ideals than with incidents and prac- 
tices’, connected with Bengal Vaisnavism, specially the early history of 
Caitanyaism. The author, as a veteran and deep student of the history of 
both Sanskrit and Bengali literatures, has profusely utilised in an extensive 
and scholarly manner both the Sanskrit sources of the so-called Vmdavana 

tradition of Vaisnavism used so fully in English for the first time in such 

% 

a work, as well as the Bengali sources of the so-called Navadvipa tradition. 
The book is a very valuable contribution to the critical and historical study 
of Caitanyaism which is really ‘a peculiar system of erotico-mystic devotion’, 
the historical development of which sentiment {madhma-rasa), has so aptly 
and adroitly been traced and discussed by the author. The history of the 
probable origin and development of Bengal Vaisnavism has been dealt 
with in this treatise with a very great critical eye and it deserves careful 
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study by all scholars. It must be said that many of th 
Dr. De in this book will receive careful consideration from sch 
rational school of religious history. What the author has cleve: 
while writing this book, is any ‘comparative valuation of the 


by 



and 


offend 


He claims, not unrightly, that he has dis- 


and 


in a historical and critical spirit. But Dr. De’s book has been inspired, it 


assumed 


dists. 


do 


and 


The author’s 


criticism has s 



4 

wonderful ascetic and devotional personality of 


Caitanya, but having in a large measure defended 


r 


:efined 


erotico-religious sensibility’ of the devotees of this peculiarly special reli- 
gious system, he does not fully accord with the tenets preached by 
Caitanya’s devout followers. Dr. De has brought repeatedly to the notice 
of scholars that Krsnadasa Kaviraja, the very learned and renowned author 
of the Caitanyacaritamrta, quoted books in ’support of Caitanyaism and the 
events of Caitanya’s life, which (books) were written several years after the 
Master’s demise. He, therefore, stresses, for example, the absurdity of 
the scholastic discourse between Caitanya and Ramananda, and its theolo- 
gical nature also is entirely attributed by him to the scholarly and theologi- 
cally minded Krsnadasa Kaviraja. The author is full of regard for the most 
inspiring and saintly personality of Caitanya. Though his opinion on the 
possible influence of Caitanyaism in South and Western India through 
which Caitanya travelled seems to be very cogent, yet it might be regarded 
as a blow to orthodox views. The section (in Chapter II) on ‘Caitanya’s 


and 


the 


Gosvamins, whose Sanskrit works on the theological, philosophical and 
emotional aspects of Vaisnavism written mainly under the inspiration of 


formed 


It is 


J 

a fact that in the case of all great religious personalities. 


4 t 

quite 


e. 



Buddh 


and 




things which could not in all 


the protagonists of their faith promulgated many 


masters themselves. 


conscience be claimed for their reliffious 

o 

could not be an exception in this reeard and 


did not do 


and 


Caitanyallla forms the central subject of the dissertations of the six 
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tD 

ive 2iven many illustracions from their 

O y 


truer the theologians, the Gosvamins, 


Gosvamins. Dr. De, however, in his attempt to prove that the theologians 
did not believe clearly in Caitanya being either identical with Krsna oi 
the latter’s avatara, appears to ht 

literary works which often go to prove the view which he wants to dis- 
prove. The theologians themselves did not explicitly write of Caitanya as 
such, because they were anxious only to state their view on the Krsna-cult 
alone. But it appears to be a fact, as stated by Dr. De, that they did 
not urge theoretically on the worship of Caitanya himself in their works. 
According to them, in Dr. De’s opinion, Caitanya could not be the supreme 
deity of the creed but he was only an avatara of Kryia.' It also appears 
that Dr. De has succeeded in showing that Caitanya did not directly ins- 

specially Rupa and Sanatana, as 
alleged by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, but they were undoubtedly inspired by the 
Master on accoimt of their very deep scholarship in Sastras, to systematise 
the theology of the sect. Dr. De had always, in writing this book, a care- 
ful eye on the author of the Bengali Caitanya-cantamrta whom he openly 
and covertly criticised for his bias for the theology of the Gosvamins. 

A few more words are squired to be said regarding the arrangement 
and contents of some of the chapters in this voluminous treatise. The 
biographical sketches in Chapter III on the life and doings of the six 
Gosvamins and the historical notes in Chapter VII on both the Sanskrit 
and Bengali literary works on Bengal Vaisnavism will certainly serve as 
full data for future scholars who would intend to carry on researches on 
the subject. Some of the dissertations in Chapters V-VI on the theology, 
philosophy and ethics of Vaisnavism, inspite of their occasional harsh tone, 
are very learned and deserve to be read with toleration even by orthodox 
Vaisnavas if they are really anxious to seek for truth and correctness in 
matters connected with the whole history of the Faith and Movement. 
The author has done a service to many a scholar, who are eager to know 


the contents at some length, of the famous Saf-sandarhhas of Jiva 

0 

Gosvamin without a study of which one cannot possibly appreciate the special 
features of Bengal Vaisnavism, by giving an elaborate and learned summary 
of the teachings on the theology and philosophy with which those Sanskrit 
works are inlaid. One would have only wished his summaries of their 
contents and also of the Vaisnava Smrti compilations to have been smaller 
In size and written with less verbosity. A little more economy of words 
would have enhanced the dignity of the author’s learned composition. As 
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one of the foremost and most critical scholars of Sanskrit Poetics, Dr. De 
has shown a mastery in his treatment in Chapter IV of the Devotional 


Sentiments (Rasasastra). Therein he has ve 
unique and novel rasa (bhakti) which Rup 
dignity 
literary 


lucidly 


aised 


the 


rasa-sastra. 


the older Sanskrit writers on 
The general survey of the rasa-sastra of Caitaiiyaism 
chapter by Dr. De is very interesting and informative, and it 
will serve the purpose of teaching students in a very usefully easy method 
this difficult subject of the Devotional Sentiment of bhakti with its most 
subtle intricacies, and his criticism of Rupa’s treatment is very instruc- 
tive for the students of Sanskrit poetics. Attention may be drawn to the 
author’s conclusive remarks (pp. 167-170) on the nature of the discussion 
and exposition of the madhura-rasa by Rupa in his two voluminous rasa 
treatises, the Bhaktirasamrta-sindhu and the Ujjvala-nilamani. Dr. De has 
tried to prove, perhaps rightly, that according to the belief of the sect the 
Vrndavana Ilia, is not a mere symbol or divine allegoiy, but a literal fact of 
history, because to the Vaisnava theologians the Puranic world in which 
they chiefly want to live is manifestly a matter of religious history. It is 
good to observe that Dr. De has admitted the human as well as the trans- 
cendental value of the later lyric literature of Caitanyaism which has been 


lifted into a high level of artistic and 


passionate expression due to 


the 


‘devotional ecstasy’ or ‘the richly romantic idealism of i'ts mystical erotic 
sensibility.’ 

It may be remarked in short that Dr. De’s book has opened the road 
to the extensive and elaborate study by scholars throughout this country and 
outside of the important subject of Vaisnavism itself, specially Caitanyasim 
(or Bengal Vaisnavism). It is very much hoped that the book will attract 
the attention of English-knowing scholars to the intricacies of later Vaisnava 
theology and philosophy. The profound respect shown by Dr. De to> the 
powerfully inspiring personality of Caitanya, and his sympathetic discussion 
of the Vaisnava hhdvas lead one to think that he himself does not belone 

• • O 

to the unfaithfuls. It may be said with some sort of certainty that Dr. De’s 
book will bring comfort to many a soul that want to enter into the bliss 
excepted out of a realisation of the samifya with a personal god, so much 
discussed in this new system of Caitanyaism, although the author’s own 
views may not everywhere be fully endorsed by orthodox devotees. 

It may only be feared that the modern Bengalee devotees of Caitanyaism 
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will not entirely subscribe to the way in which both the Faith and Move- 
ment have been treated by Dr. De, but a non-partisan intelligent reader of 
the book cannot but highly appreciate the spirit of research evinced by the 
author who is now to be regarded as one of the great Indian scholars who 
have so much advanced the study of Bengal Vaisnavisra not only through- 
out Bengal or India, but also other countries. 

It ought to be remarked that much scholarly criticism is also embodied 
in the foot-notes which are of great value to scholars. The index, references 
and bibliographies are exhaustive and useful, and have been drawn up in 
a scientific and laborious manner. Inspire of the insertion of the Errata 
there occur some typographical mistakes, but they are not many in num- 
ber. The press is to be congratulated on the excellent performance of the 
printing work. 

Radhagovinda Basak 

KaVYA-PRAKa 5 A, Ullasa X, with five commentaries, edited with 
an Introduction, English Translation and Explanatory Notes, by S. S. 
Sukthankar, Professor of Sanskrit, Rajaram 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1941. 

The importance of the Kdvya-prakasa as a standard text-book on Sans- 
krit Poetics has been long recognised, and it is no wonder that innumerable 
commentaries came to be written upon it. In spite of these commentaries, 
some of the most important of which have already appeared in print, the 
necessity of elucidating the terse and difficult text led to a large number of 
editions of the different Ullasas, commencing from that of Candorkar (2nd 
ed., I, II, VII and X, Poona 1915), for the use not only of College students 
but also for those who are interested in the study of Sanskrit Poetics. We 
had the pleasure of rev jawing in this journal (X, 1934, pp. 376-77) the 
present author’s edition of the text of I, II and III; and we are glad to find 
that the same lucid and useful features also characterise his edition of 
Ullasa X. To the general student of Sanskrit Poetics, however, the chief 
interest of the present edition, where there are so many in the field, lies in 
the publication of several important commentaries, edited along with the 
text. The Pradipa of Govinda, the Uddyota of Nage.sa and the Prabhd of 
Vaidyanatha have been published several times before this, being un- 
important and deservedly popular commentaries on the text. 
The Samketd of Ruyyaka, one of the earliest commentaries by an indepen- 
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Mr. Siva Prasad 


dent writer on Poetics, lias also been published 
Bhattacharya on the basis of the Bhandatkar Institute manuscript; but bur 
editor, perhaps unaware of this edition, has been able to present, from tlie 
same manuscript-material, a much more improved text of the commentary. 
The Bala-cittanuranjam of Narahari SarasvatitTrtha appears to be the only 
unpublished commentary which has been included, and its inclusion is not 
undeserved. 

These commentaries, which have been edited with care and scholar- 


student in understanding the text, but 


helpful 


English translation, gloss and notes based on them will be 
The notes are lucid and painstaking, and it is a pleasure 


find 


finds 


4 

some other editions. Without being prolix, they explain important points 
clearly and carefully; and they will very well serve the purpose for which 
they are meant. The running' English translation, eked out by the runn- 
ing English gloss, will also prove helpful; but it is clear that for a technical 
treatise Composed with pregnant brevity and terseness, a mere translation 
without gloss and notes can never be sufficient. In the desire to give a 
somewhat free and readable translation, for instance, the term Sadharmya 



the Karika 


up'amd hhede) is rendered 


the pi 


similarity 


In spite 


attribute’; fortunately, the gloss and notes make this clear, 
these difficulties, the editor has discharged his exacting task with care and 
conscientiousness, and we would request him to continue his labours and 


publish 


The printing and get-up 


of the book are worthy of the text and of the publishing house which has 


issued it. 


S. K. De 


HUMAYUN BADSHAH, by S. K. Banerji, volume II, Maxwell 

Company, Lucknow, 1941. 

In reviewing the first volume of this work I referred to certain defects 
which, it was hoped, the author would not allow in the coming volume. 

4 

Among these was the practice of incorporating, in the text as well as in the 
footnotes, unnecessary and pointless details which make tedious reading and 
divert the reader’s mind. It is a pity Dr. Banerji has not cared to take the 
advice. The result is a bulky volume whose essential matter could have 
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been put in a book of half the size. Could it noc, for example, be left to 
the reader to grasp the ‘points of interest’ in the episode of Bairani’s flight 
from Chausa to rejoin his master in Sindh without itemising them in a 
lengthy footnote (p. 91)? One can see little justification for inserting in 
the text such legends as those connected with Akbar’s birth and infancy 


'84-5) 


56-7). Such 


matter, if to be mentioned at all, had better been put in a footnote. The 
innumerable Persian verses scattered all over the book and the series of 


quotations from Humayun’s Diwan with translations are, one may suspect, 
designed to produce effect and flavour. They merely clog the narraitive 
and hamper the argument. Lack of exact page reference to the different 
authorities cited is another omission which a little care would have avoided. 


These and similar editorial defects apart, the book is an honest and 
reasoned study of a stormy but significant period and of a peace-loving 
cultured gentleman unfortunately called upon to play the warrior king. In 
this volume Humayun appears in a more pleasing light. Gone were his 
earlier lethargy, unaccountable fits of cruelty and sentimentalism, irrespon- 
sibility and irresolution, and we now find in him a man of action,— ener- 
getic, firm and calculating. Whether his non-sectarianism was dictated 
merely by his own self-interest or was the expression of a genuine- catholicity 
of mind (I wish the author had developed this point a little more fully; his 
remarks on p. 355 would imply that his profession of Shia faith was a 
diplomatic conformism but on p. 128 he is suggested 'to have had no deep 
sectarian attachment — “He was not so convinced of any defects ih Shiaism 
as to die a martyr for the cause of Sunni-ism”) the fact remains that his 
tolerance, and intellectualism were in the true traditibn of Babar and a 


precursor of the age of renaissance symbolised by his brilliant son. One 
can hardly disagree with the author’s final evalualtion of Humayun that 
“among the long lis;t of Mughal rulers, except Akbar and perhaps Babar, 
none excelled him.” 


The latter part of the book deals with a variety of interesting topics. 
A discussion on Akbar’s childhood brings to light what I believe has not 
been properly stressed, namely his indebtedness to the tradition of culture 
and liberalism created by his father and grandfather. Akbar not only ful- 
filled the expectation of the age but also continued a family tradition with- 
out which he would perhaps have been another Muhammud b. Tughluq. 
Dr. Banerjl incidentally throws out a suggestion, so openly and categorically 
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asserted by another recent writer, that the story 


probably not true. 


: Akba 

rovided 


ptitude that they possessed. There is little of ad 


ministrative detail that the author could find relating to Humayun except 
that he reformed the measuring yard, added a Foujdar and an Amin to 
Babar’-s financial staff-, and that the rate of his revenue demand was lower 
than that of Akbar. A section has been devoted to Humayunh fanciful 
and meaningless innovations, e.g. the division of the court officials into three 
classes, the grouping of the nobles into twelve grades each distinguished by 
an arrow, the departmentalisation of the state-affairs into Fire, Air, Water 

and Earth (“the water department looked after the syrup and the wine 

manfacture for the king’s use, the digging of the canals and all works con- 
nected with the river”) the colour of the king’s dress on different occasions, 
his invention of the carpet of mirth etc. If these mean anything at all, 
they show the playful bend of Flumayun’s mind and his utter incompe- 
tence as an administrator. Dr. Banerji has, however, taken them seriously 
and dignified them with laboured comments. What reason has he to think 
that the “Mansabdari system of 66 or 33 grades might have grown out of 
these twelve classes”.? Vincent Smith’s conjecture is no argument. On 
the other hgind there is valid reason to suspect that it was not an innovation 
of Akbar but was the perfection of an earlier less elaborated system which is 
found in existence as early as the Tughluq period. A considerable portion 
of the concluding chapter has been devoted to literary men, poet-saints and 
religious reformers of the age, Hindus and Muslims, with copious extracts 
from their compositions. The section on the Nobility, however, is a bare 
string of names and nowhere is there any attempt at determining their cons- 
titutional position vis-a-vis the king. 

The book contains a vast amount of interesting though in many places, 
irrelevant, details and has probably been hurriedly written. Let us hope 
the second edition will offer less scope for criticism. 


A. B. M. Habibullah 


A TRANSLATION OF THE KHAROSTHI DOCUMENTS 

FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN (James G. Forlong Fund, vol. XX) 

by Dr. T. Burrow; published by the Royal Asiatic Society, London; ip^o. 
Pages 151. 
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A numbei- of Prakrit documents written in the KharosthI script were 

discovered by Sir M. Aurel Stein during his three expeditions to Chinese 

Turkestan in 1900-1, 1906-08 and 1913-16, beyond the Niya river in the 

regions of Niya, Lou-lan, Tun-huang, Imam Ja’far Sadiq and Endere. 

The circumstances leading to their discovery are described respectively 

in Stein’s Ancient Khotan , (1907), SerindU (1921) and Innermost Asia 

(1928). The documents discovered in the first and second expeditions were 

published by 'Boyer, Rapson and Senart in their celebrated work entitled 

KharosthI Inscriptions,^ Parr I (1920), and Part 11 (1927). The third 

part of the work dealing with the records of the third expedition were 

published by Rapson and Noble in 1929. 

The documents have opened up a new and fertile field of study to 

scholars who are interested in the expansion of Indian culture and, especially, 

in the philology of Middle Indo-Aryan. Amongst the few scholars who 

* 

are engaged in the study of these, records. Dr. Burrow has secured a con- 


siderably high position 



publishing his Language of the KharosthI 


Documents from Chinese Turkestan (Cambridge, 1937), 0 grammar of the 
Prakrit language used in the records, and now A Translation of the 
KharosthI Documents from Chinese Turkestan which is the volume under 
review. The basis of this translation and of the explanatory notes is to be 
found in Dr. Burrow’s grammar referred to above. 

We have nothing but admiration for the way these documents have 
been handled by Dr. Burrow. It should however be admitted that the inter- 
pretation of a large number of expressions are still not quite beyond doubt. 


(N 


has been left untranslated. 


W 


XIII, 


unconvincing; 

o 


as V is not changed to b in the 


1933, p. 6q.) separates ha and regards it as the same as Sans. vd. This is 

Central Asian Prakrit. 
Dr. Burrow leaves it as an unknown word. I am inclined to take balast^ 
to be the same as Sans. baTdsta, used in the sense of baU'ksaya. 


Dines Ceiandra Sircar 


true 


sense of the term. But some scholars, e.g. Rapson, have used the word inscription 
to indicate any writing, even legends an coins. 
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Bharatiya Vidya, voL III, pt. II (May, 1942) 

K. M. MunSHi. — The Goden Age of the Imperial Gugtas. A picture of 


the prosperous condition 


obtaining 


111 the period of the Gupta 


monarchs has been given in the paper with an account of the activities 

4 

of the great rulers who helped in the development of many a cultural 
institution m the country. 

P. K. Code. — Date of Meghavijayagam s Commentary on the Hasta- 
sahjivana — between A.D. 1680 and lyoo. 

H. G. Narahari. — Suktabhdjah and Havirhhdjah. The paper contains 
discussion of the relative positions and distinctive characters of the 
Vedic deities as known from the Nirukta of Yaska; and as indicated 



their division into groups rec*eiving praise (suktabhajah) and 
receiving oblations (havirbhajah) 

A. D. PusALKAR. — Indus Civilisation: II Cultural. This instalment of 
the paper describes briefly the arc and sculpture as evidenced in the 
specimens found at Harappa and Mohenjo-Dato, and deals with the 
social life of the people of this ancient region in reference to “their 
food and dress, coiffure and personal ornaments, toiletry and cosmetics, 
household articles, games and toys, domesticated animals, weights and 
measures, weapons, arts and crafts, etc. and funerary customs.” 

D. R. Mankad. — Pre-Mahdbhdrata Solar Dynasty. This is an attempt to 

reconstruct the genealogy of the solar dynasty as it stood in the days 

P 

of the Mahabharata war by fixing up the number of steps from Manu 
Vaivasvata, the progenitor of the dynasty to the solar kings like 
Brhadbala taking part in the Kuru-Pandava conflict. The writer 
finds harmony in the midst of the apparent discrepancies in the various 
lists of names given in the Puranic records. 

S. N. Vyas. — -The City of Alakd in Meghaduta. The city of Alaka from 
which Kalidasa’s Yaksa in the Meghaduta is conceived to have been 
banished is identified in this note with the modern Suvarnao-iri near 

• D 

Jalor in Marwar. The place is situated on a high level 70 miles to 
the south of Jodhpur. 

A. S. Gopani. — Mahesvarasuri’ s Jndnapancamlkathd — A Study. Mahes- 
varasuri flourishing not later than the iith century A.C. has narrated, 
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in his Jnanapahcamikatha, an unpublished work of two thousand 


verses in Jama Maharastrl Praki 
observing the vow of PancamT 


on the fifth day 
of Kartika are said to have acquired various benefits. 


of the bright half 


Harivallabh Bhayani. — Two Linguistic Notes: 



A Note on some 


Note 


^ w 

the Sanskrit Secondary formations In-Rupa 


Manii 


Patel. — Bharadvaja s Hym 


ns to A ani. 

o 


Four 



nins 0 


f the 


Rgveda (VI, 13-16) in praise of Agni by Bharadvaja have been rendered 
into English with notes in this instalment. 


Bulletin of the Sohool of Oriental and African Studies, vol. X, pt. 4 

Id. W. Bailey. — Hvatanica IV. Khotanese texts published with English 
translations and notes give .an idea of the extent to which the 
Buddhist theology and legends penetrated into Khotan. 

Arnold Kunst. — An Overlooked Ty:pe of Inference. Arthafatti, which 
is regarded as a means of cognition (praniana) by the Mimamsakas, a 
type of inference (anumana) by the- Sankhyas, and a figure of speech 
(alamkara) by the Rhetoricians, has been analysed and its implication 
discussed. 

Calcutta Review, August, 1942 

S. N. Haidar Rizvl- — The Chronology of Aduhammad bin Tughlacfs 
Reign. 

Indian Culture, vol. VIII, no,. 1 (July — September, 1941) 

S. K. De. — Some Satiric Poems in Sanskrit. The discussion is concerned 
with the works of two poets — Damodaragupta and Ksemendra, both 
flourishing in the Kashmir region in the 9th and nth centuries res- 
tively. The Kuttanlmata of the former, and the Samayamdtrka, 
Dargadalana, Kaldvildsa, Desopadesa and Narmamdld of the latter 
poet contain erotico-comic ' poems and satirical sketches of men and 
manners. 

HemchAndra Raycaudhuri. — The Tapestry of Ancient Indian History. 
This Presidential Address delivered at the Indian History 
held at Hyderabad in 1941 deals mainly with the work done of late 
by scholars in the various fields of ancient Indian history and culture, 
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nd points out the value of historical studies carried out in the 


proper way 


The nature and signific 


of the expressions Vajra and Vajrasattva occurring- in the treatises of 
the Tantric school of Buddhism form the subject-matter of the paper. 
The Vajra conception of the Vajrayanists corresponds to the idea of 


Madhyamika 


The Mahay 


of 


Dharmakaya as the highest reality underlying all existence has found 
a counterpart m the Vajrasattva of Vajrayana resembling the Brahman 
of the Upanisads as the pure consciousness purged of all impurities 


ectivity and objectivity 


Dinesh Chandra Sircar. 


•f the Fifty 


Patala 


of India. The Satfancasadde. 

^aktisanaamatantra n<:<:Tanprl 


to the 1 7 th or the i8th 


century has been edited here with notes in English. It contains an 
account of 96 countries in and near India. Most of the places men- 
tioned are iirthas holy to the Saivas and Saktas. The geographical 
information given here though at times confusing throws interesting 


fivefold 


found in the 8th Patala of the SakUsangamatantra is appended 


to 


the paper. 

Nani Madhab CHk^jomjRi.—Mother-'goddess Conception in the Vedic 
Literature. Continued. 

Padma VfiSRA. 'Vdhika and ISdhtiha. VahTka was the earlier name of 
the Punjab. It is conjectured that with the occupation of the country 
by the Kusanas from the Balkh region, it came to be called Bahlika 
also. The two names are sometimes confounded in Sanskrit texts, 
but only Bahlika has survived in later works. 

Baij Nath Puri. — The Nationality and Original Habitat 


the 


Kusanas. The conclusion reached in the pajper is that the Kusanas 


Western 


Mediterranean stock, and their original home was 


Batakrishna Ghosh. — Latin and Sanskrit. 


Jain Antiquary, vol. VIII, no. 1 (.Jxine, 1942) 

N. Upadhye. Some of the Latest Institutions and Journals 
W ork in the field of Prakrit Studies, etc. 
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V. Raghavan. — Does Udayana refer to Joindu. Udayanacarya who 
flourished in the latter part of the loth century, in his Atma- 
tattvaviveka, mentions the name of Jagadindu as a philosophical writer 
opposed to the Vedic tenets. It has been suggested in this note that 

this writer referred to might be Joindu; die Jaina author of the 
Paramdtma^rah as a . 

Kalipada Mitra. — Magic and Mriacle in Jain JLiterature. 

P. K. Code. — A Contemporary Manuscript of the Hastasahjivana-bhasya 
of Meghavijayagani, belonging to Raghundtha Mahddeva Gbdte — 
between A.D. 1680 and lyoo. 

aina history 

covering the period between 573 B.C. and 321 B.C. are given in this 
instalment in a table with dates. 


Kamta Prasad Jain. — The Jaina Chronology. Events of J 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XXVIII (June, 1942) 

H. Heras, — Pre-history and Proto-history. As the domain of pre-history 
ends with the appearance of written documents, the inscriptions on 
the seals discovered at Molienjo-Daro and Harappa, even if not deci- 
phered, preclude the term ‘pre-historic’ being applied to the civilization 
of those regions. Proto-historic would therefore be the proper deno- 
mination for the period from the time of the Indus Valley culture to 
the invasion of Alexander the Great. 

Brijnarain and Sri Ram Sharma. — A Contemporary Dutch Chronicle of 
Mughal Jndia. There are two copeis of a Hindustan Chronicle in 
Dutch in the Dutch Record Office at Hague. It was translated into 
Latin by Joannes De Laet who informs us that the original used by 
him had been compiled by Van Den Brocke, a Director at Surat in 
the early seventeenth century. The ‘chronicle’ gives an account of 
Indian events from the beginning of the reign of Humayun to that 
of Shah Jahan. As the Latin version is not a faithful rendering of its 
original the original Dutch work has been rendered here into English. 

L, B. Keny. — The JSJdgas in Magadha. That the Nagas inhabiting 

Magadha and its neighbourhood were a people advanced in civilization 
culturally and materially is shown from literary evidence. 


Journal of the Greater India.'Socjety, vol. IX, iio.;2 (July, 1942) 

(J. N. Ghoshal. — Progress of Greater Indian Research during the last 
Twenty-five Years (15117-42). The paper gives an account of the 
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research work earned ouc by various scholars in regard to Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, Tibet, Vlongoha and Manchuria, Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, Champa,' Java, Bali, Borneo and Celebes, Sumatra, Malay 
Peninsula and Ceylon. 


Journal of Indian History, vol. XXI, pts. 1-2 (April — August, 1942) 

V. C. JoSHi. — East India Company and the Mughal Authorities during 
Jahangir’s Reign. 

H. Heras. — Were the Mohenjo-Darian Aryans or Dravidians? In oppo- 
-sition to the contention of Dr. Lakshman Sarup that the Indus Valley 
Culture belonged to a later phase of the Rgvedic period and is Aryan 
in character, arguments are put forward to maintain that the said cul- 
ture is pre-Vedic and Dravidian in origin. 

Dhirendranath Mookherjee. — The Genealogy and Chronology of the 

Early Imperial Guptas. This treatment of the genealogy and chrono- 

✓ 

logy of the Gupta monarchs is in support of the writers’ assertion that 
the starting year of the Gupta era is 58 B.C., and that “the Guptas 
began to rule from the ist century B.C. and not from the 4th century 
A.D.” as Dr. Fleet’ asserts. 

Atindranath Bose. — Oldest Indo-Aryan Cities. To this 


descripti 


of 


a number of cities like Campa, Savatthi and Saketa mentioned in old 
literature, a discussion is added regarding the principles of town-plan- 
ning known to the ancient Indians and followed by them m the 
building of their cities. 


K. C. Varadachari. 


Philosophy of 


Alvar Tirumalisai {Tlahisdsptrapuft). Tirumalisai, called Bhaktisara for 
his devotional attainments, was the fourth Alvar saint of the Tamil 
Vaisnavas. A traditional account of his life and an expositon of the 


Nan 


religious tenets recorded in his two works 
and Tirucchanda Viruttam have been given here. 


Tiruvandadi 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 

Ireland, 1942, pt. 1 

H. W, Bailey. — ICaniska. A fragment of a Khotaiiese manuscript con- 
taining a legend about Kaniska and Asvaghopa has been edited and 
transla ted into English with Notes. The name of the king is found 
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spelt in this document with a cerebral n and dental 5, and with the 
epithet cadrra ( = candra) added before the name, 

E. H. Johnston. — Ctesias on Indian Manna. The fragmcntaiy Greek 
account of India left by Ctesias mentions a river called Spabaros with 
Zetacora trees standing on its banks and dropping sweet exudations 
into the waters. The river is identified with the Bhagirathl, and the 
trees p-ivinp- the Manna-like .saccharine substance are tliono-hr rn h.ave 


been sitacora, “a transliteration of Cltakhara, ‘pine-sugar 




Sahitya Parisat Patrika (Bengali) (vol. 49, no. 1) 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. — Jaganndtha Tarkagancdnana. An 
account of the literary productions of Jagannatha who compiled at the 
instance of Sir William Jones, the famous digest of Hindu Law known 

as Vivddahhangdrnava, and some of his ancestors and descendants. 

♦ ^ 

Niharranjan Ray. — Land System of Old Bengal. The present instalment 
refers to the rules of measurement, demand, income and taxation, and 
ownership, 

Muhammad Shahidualah. — Dohds of Siddha Kdnufa and their 
translations. Text and Bengali translation of 32 dohas of Kanupa. 

Ibid, (vol. 49, no. 2) 

4 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. — Banesvara V idydlahJzdra and the Catta 
Sobhdkara Family. It gives an account of the writings of Banesvara 
and a few other Pandits born in the family of Sobhakara. 

Sanatkumar Gupta. — KdUJiirtana . It contains a reprint of the earliest 
(almost unknown) edition of the Kalikirtana of Ramaprasada Sen 
published by Isvar Chandra Gupta in 1833. C. C. 
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The Vedic and the Epic Krsna 

There is some speculation regarding the identity of the epic Vaslideva- 
Krsna with the Krsna of RgVeda viii. 74, whom the Anukramam styles 
Krsna Ahgirasa, and with Krsna Devakl-putra, who is described as the pupil 
of Ghora Ahgirasa in the C handogya-Upanisad (iii. 17. 6); and it has been 
suggested that a tradition exists, from the time -of the RgVeda and the 
Chandogya-Upanisad^ of Vasudeva-Krsna as a Vedic seer or teacher. This 
speculation is necessitated by the fact that two important features of 
Vasudeva-Krsna emerge in the Epic, namely, Krsna as the not-overscrupu- 
lous tribal chief, and Krsna as the deified philosophical arid religious teacher; 
arid it is felt that the two features should be reconciled. It has been 
suggested that these figures belong to different cycles of legend. Some 
scholars have even gone to the length of separating these two aspects of 
Krsna, although there is no conclusive evidence or tradition for this pro- 
cedure in the Epic itself. We have R. G. Bhandarkar’s suggestion, accepted 
by Grierson and Garbe, but rejected by Hopkins and Keith, that 
Vasudeva-Krsna was originally a local or tribal chief who was 
deified, or a legendary saint of the Vrsni-Satvatas whom he taught 
a monotheistic religion, that he lived in the 6th century B.C., if not earlier, 
that originally he was quite different from the Krsna of whom a tradition 
is supposed to exist from the time of the RgVeda and the Chdndogya- 
Upanisad as a seer or teacher,* that Vasudeva became identified with Visnu 
earlier than with Krsna, and that his legends came to be mixed up; but it 
must be said that these facile, though attractive, conjectures are riot proved. 
Some scholars have even maintained that Vasudeva-Krsna did not figure 
at all in the original Epic, but w-as introduced later, perhaps to justify the 
action of the Pandavas; but this is also an unproved hypothesis of the same 
type. The existence of cycles of legend in an epic like the Mabdhhdrata is 
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indeed not denied, but the assumption of two or several Krsnas is based 
upon the further a priori assumption that the Krsna-legend in the Epic 
must be analysed into several groups, and that each of these groups was origi- 
nally concerned with different persons of the same name, but was subse- 
quently mixed .up to form one mass round one personality. Whatever 
plausibility these assumptions may possess, there is, unfortunately, nothing 
conclusive in the Epic itself, nor in the previous literature, to warrant such 
a complacent splitting up of the existing data. 

It is noteworthy that the identity of the Vedic Krsna with the Epic 
Krsna is not at all supported by the Puranic tradition. We have no descrip- 
tion, either in the Epic or in the Purana, of Krsna as a seer of Vedic 
Mantras or as a pupil of an Upanisadic seer. In the Puranic tradition the 
name of Vasudeva-Krsna’s teacher is given as Kasya Samdlpani of Avantl, 
and that of his initiator as Garga. As a Krsna, father of Visvakiiya, is 
mentioned in RgVeda i. ii6. 23 and i. 117. 7, and a Krsna Harlta in 
Aitareya Aranyaka, iii. 2. 6, it is clear that Krsna is not an uncommon non- 
divine name; but the attempts to connect or identify these Krsnas, or 
to establish the tradition of a sage Krsna ‘ ‘from the time of the RgV edic 
hymns to the time of the Chandogya Upanisad”, as R. G. Bhandarkar 
suggests, have not, so far, proved very successful. All that can be said 
without dogmatism is that there are the Vedic and Upanisadic Krsnas, on 
the one hand, and the Epic and Puranic Krsna, son of Vasudeva, on the 
other, but that the links which would connect or identify them beyond 

all doubt are unfortunately missing. 

These missing links are supposed to be furnished, however, in the 
case at least of Krsna of the Chandogya-U panisad, by 'die fact that he is 
described therein as Devakl-putra, and by the allegation that there is a close 
similarity between the doctrines taught to Krsna Devakl-putra in the 
Upanisad and the doctrines taught by Vasudeva-Krsna in the Bhagavad' 
glta. Although the possibility of accidental coincidence of names is not 

altogether excluded, there can be no doubt that a very strong point, and 

the only strong point, of this view lies in the similarity of the des- 
cription Devakl-putra, as well as in the comparaitive rarity of the name 
Devakl. But this one circumstance alone cannot be taken as conclusively 
supplying the means of connexion between the two Krsnas. For corro- 
boration, therefore, somewhat doubtful similarity has been industriously 
wered between the teachings of Ghora Ahgirasa to Krsna Devakl- 
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putra and che teachngs of Vasudeva'Krsna to Afjuna. As this pomt has 
been argued in some detail/ it would be worth while to discuss it here. 

In the Chandogya-Ufanisad iii. 17. 6, Ghora Ahgirasa, who is described 
in the Kausitaki-Brdhmana xxx. 6 as a priest of the Sun, teaches • certain 
doctrines to • Krsna, son of Devakl, of which the three main points are the 
following: (i) a mystic interpretat on of certa'n ceremonies comprised in 
the Vedic sacrifice as representing various functions of life, (ii) the efficacy 
of the practice of certain virtues, which are declared to symbolise the 
Daksina or priest's fee, an important element in the ritual; the virtues being 
austerity (Tapas), liberality (Dana), straightforwardness (Arjava), non-injury 
(Ahimsa) and truthfulness (Satya-vacana), and (iii) the importance of fixing 
one’s last thoughts on three things, namely, the Indestructible (Aksita), 
the Unshaken (Acyuta) and the Essence of Life (Pranasamsita); and the 
whole passage concludes with the citation of some Vedic Mantras in praise 
of the Sun. It is argued that these doctrines reappear in the Bhdgavad-gita, 
and the coincidence of certain passages is held to be striking. In the Gita, 

4 

there is symbolical interpretation of sacrifice; the virtues are also mentioned 
in xvi. 3; the importance of last thoughts is taught in viii. 5 and 10, whde 
the epithets Aksara, Acyuta etc. are also found; and lastly, the traditional 
communication of the original doctrines of the Gita to Vivasvat or the sun- 
god is mentioned in iv. i. 

At first sight, these parallels appear striking enough to merit attention, 
but it is possible to make too much of them. It must be recognised that 
the teachings of Ghora Ahgirasa, even if he is a sun-worshipper, are clearly 
Upanisadic. As the Gita admittedly echoes some of the teachings of the 
Upanisads, and as some of its verses are easily shown to be made up of 
tags from the Upanisads, such verbal and other parallelisms are hardly 
surprising. The mystical interpretation of symbolic sacrifice or symbolis ng 
of the Vedic ritual is not at all rare in the Brahmana, Arariyaka and 
Upanisad, and cannot be said to be exclusive, to the teaching of Ghora 
Ahgirasa. The Bhagavad-^ta- probably borrows the idea from the general 
Brahmanic and Upanisadic literature, but there is nothing to connect it 
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e details of the particular iiKterpretation given by 
this can be shewn, the argument loses all its £ 
that the GUa interpretation of sacrific( 
only symbolises the sacrifice but also 


a Angirasa. 
It is well- 
ifferent, for 


theistic theory of desireless 



particular virtues 
)f godlike qualities, and 


also aititempts to sanctify it 
Not much caoital need aisc 


in the Gita, for it oc.curs 


Nor is it a compl 


Li It men- 


exclusive mention of those stated by Ghora Angirasa. 
list of the outstanding virtues of the Bhagavata cult, 
tions Ahimsa^ on which Barnett lays a stress greater than that found in 
the text itself, and argues from the prominence given to this virtue in the 


later development of Vaisnavism. Such lists occur also in ot 
the Mahahharata, as well as in the Gita, in the descrip 


pi 


of the 


ideal man from 


points of view; and no definite deduction can 


made from such laudatory 


recognised virtues. Nothing is gained by connecting these well known 


with 


Tyaga and Apramada) 


h 


Ghora 


« • 


of 


an.^ The fact is also overlooked that the doctrine 
Apramada is not unknown in other parts of the Epic, 
lO palpable connexion with Bhagavatisni; it occurs, for 


4 

instance, in the Sanatsujata sub-parvan of the Udyoga."^ In the same way, 
the doctrine of last thoughts cannot be regarded as an essential doctrine 


Aliiriisa 


Mrinal Dasgupta in /.H.jQ 


is discussed, and it is rightly concluded: “In the Bhagavadgtta Ahiriisa 
is mentioned as a laudable virtue and as a sarira tapas, bodily penance (x, 5; xiii, 
7; xiv, 2; xvii, 14); but it is out of die question that the Bhagavat should insist 
on this doctrine to Arjuna on die battle-field. To die Gita-theory of desircicss 


immor 


non-injury in itself is immaterial. It is remarkable, therefore, that while Ahiriisa 

as a religious attitude is pracdcally ignored in die Bhagavadgtta, it is insisted upon 

in the Narayaniya both by legend and precept; and in this respect, later Vaisnava 
faiths follow the Narayaniya rule.’- 

3 In spite of Barnett’s very ingenious interpretation (BSOS., v, p. 139), one 
fails to see in the triad of the inscription “a mde summary of the same principles 


as that of the Gita. 


4 Ed. Bhandarkar Institute, Poona 1940, 5. 43. 14; Bombay Ed; 5. 43, 22: 
damas tyago’ pramdda's ca etesv amrtarh dkitam. 
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of the Gita, and the mention of Aksara, Acyuta etc. hardly proves any- 
thing. The present writer has already dealt with the next argument of the 
alleged connexion of Bhagavatism with Sun worship,® an argument which 
is even less convincing; for no worship of the Sun is taught anywhere in 
the Gita, and even admitting the influence of the solar cult^ the alleged 
solar origin of Bhagavatism is an extremely doubtful proposition. 

Barnett admits that the particular parallels mentioned above are not 
very close, but he lays stress on their collective significance. On this there 
is room for reasonable difference of impression; but it would be surely too 
much to maintain, as Hemchandra Raychaudhuri does, that the doctrines 
taught by Ghora Angirasa “formed the kernel of the poem known as the 
Bhagavadgita’, and build an entire edifice of hypothesis on such scanty 
and precarious materials as detailed above. It must not be forgotten that 
the parallels in question do not at all form the cardinal or essential doctrines 
of the Gita, far less its summa theologiae, as they avowedly do in the case 
of Ghora Ahgirasa’s teaching; and their indebtedness or otherwise, and 
even their omission, in the Gita would not materially affect the substance 

of the work. 

S. K. De 


5 In BSOS., vi, pr. 3, 1931, pp. 669-72.. 
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11 . Modern Period 

In the narrative of Kalhana, the modern or the historical period dawns 
with the rise of the Karkota dynasty in the early part of the yth 
century A.D. (Book IV), and comes into full bloom with the advent 
of the Utpala dynasty in 855-56 A.D. (Book V), Of the Karkota kings, 
Durlabhavardhana, Pratapaditya II, Lalitaditya and Jayapida (Vinayaditya) 
are known from their coins (Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 38; 

Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 268; R, C. Kak, 
Handbook to the Archaeological and Numismatic Sections of the Sir Prataf 
Singh Museum, Srinagar, p. 133; J.A.S.B., Numismatic Supplement, 
pp. N. 7-8). The kings Candrapida, Lalitaditya (Muktaplda), and 
probably also Durlabhavardhana are mentioned in the valuable Chinese 
annals. King Cippapajayaplda (otherwise called Brhaspati) is mentoined as 
his patron by the poet Rajanaka Ratnakara in his Haravijaya poem. By 
checking Kalhana’s dates for Candrapida and Muktaplda with those 
from the Chinese annals and by considering Kalhana’s account 
of the synchronism of the poet Ratnakara with King Avaiitivarman 
of the Utpala dynasty, Steiri, (I, Introd. pp. 67, 96) has found 
it necessary to rectify Kalhana’s chronology with the addition of 

W 

twenty-five years. The above correction necessarily applies to Kalhana’s first 
recorded precise date, namely 3889 Laukika Era (813-14 A.D.) for the death 
of CippatajayapTda above-mentioned. How much truth and fiction are 
mingled in this part of Kalhana’s narrative is best illustrated by his long and 
detailed account of the reign of King Lalitaditya Muktaplda. Of the series 
of conquests attributed to this greatest of the ancient Kashmirian kings, some 
are rendered certain not only by intrinsic probability, but also by the 
external evidence. Thus we may well believe with the chronicler that the 
king extended his authority over the lower hills to the north of the Punjab 
comprising Jalamdhara and Lohara and probably also a few 6ahi principalities 
along the upper course of the Indus. The account of the defeat of Yaso- 
varman of Kanauj, the patron of Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja, may be 

* Continued from vol. XVIII, p. 207. 
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equally based on fact. Equally historical may be the account of LalitSditya’s 
victories over the Tuhkharas (Turks of Badakhshan and the Upper Oxus 


Tib 


from 


^ XX X / 

and lastly the Daradas (or Dards still inhabiting the mountainous regions 
immediately to the north and north-east of Kashmir). On the other hand the 
author s description of his hero’s victorious march throughout the whole of 
India from Gauda and Kalihga in the east along the sea-shore of Karnata, the 
KaverT, Malaya and the islands of the southern Ocean and thence to Dvaraka 
and Avanti in the west, may be safely dismissed as a repetition of the 
conventional accounts of digvijaya of great Indian kings given by the other 


poets. Equally unhistoncal are the hero’s alleged victories over the Uttara- 
kurus ( the hyperborean paradise” of the Indian Epics) and the StrTrajya 
( the land of the amazons”) in the north. [Kalhana’s description of Lalita- 
ditya’s digvijaya is vague enough,, but Stein is hardly correct when 
he complains, (Introd. p. po), of the absence of “all historical details” 
in the Chronicle. Kalhana at any rate mentions among Lalitaditya’s 
adversaries a Karnata princess Ratta who ruled “like Durga” over 
Daksinapatha and is specially praised for making the roads over the 
Vindhyas evidently on her northern frontier “adequate and free from obs- 
tacles.” It is difficult to understand why_ Stein (Bk. IV, 153?? following 
Wilson) suggested the identification of the Vindhyas here mentioned 
with the Eastern Ghats] . After this it is no wonder that Kaffiana 
should in all seriousness reproduce some of the popular legends which had 
gathered around this King Arthur or Emperor Charlemagne of Kashmirian 
history, including a legend (IV, 277-306) which Alberuni tells of king 
Kaniska. More romantic even than the above is Kalhana’s picture (IV, 402 ff.) 
of Jayaplda, Lalitaditya’s grandson and almost as great a hero of Kashmirian 
popular legend. Based probably on genuine tradition is a notice of his 
patronage of the grammarian Ksira (KsTrasvamin), Udbhata (author of a well- 
known Alamkara work), Damodaragupta, (author of the Kuttammata) and 
Vamana. Probably as authentic is the account of JayapTda’s revival of 
Mahabhasya studies in his own country, and his foundation of Jayapura as 
a new capital. The lurid picture of Jayapida’s tyranny in his later years and 
the strong Brahmanical reaction following therefrom bears the stamp of 
truth. On the other hand the stories of the hero’s wanderings in the land 
of an imaginary king of Pundravardhana and of his wars with a king of 
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Nepal and one of “the eastern regions” otherwise unknown to history as well 
as of his conquest of “the land of the Amazons” have no pretence to 
historical truth. [For a full critical account of the Kings of the Fourth Book 


5tein, I, Introd. pp. 87-97. ' 

From the time of Avantivarman 



A.D.), founder of the 


Utpala dynasty, Kalhana gives for each reign the initial and 


day 


the first to show, began 


;ed, i.e. 3076-75 


evidence. 


dates has not yet been disproved by independent 
ties of successive kinffs from ,$amkaravarman, son of 


Avantivarman, onwards is corroborated by the unimpeachable evidence of 


coins. 


therefore been rightlv concluded 


that the truly historical period of Kashmirian history begins with the Utpala 
dynasty a.bove-mentioned. That the tendency to embellish the historical 
narrative with poetical hyperbole persisted even to these times may be judged 
from Kalhana’s record (V, 136-155) of 6amkaravarman’s foreign expeditions. 
These were undertaken, if we are to believe the Chronicler, to revive 


tradition 


of “conquest of the world.” The king, we are told, issued 
from “the Gate” of Kashmir with nine lakhs of foot-soldiers, although “the 
country had through the action of time become reduced in population and 


wealth 


descrip 


confined 


and were attended with slight success (Cf. Stein, I, Introd., p. 99). For the 


century 


upon 


Harsa 


Referring to the execu- 
quotes (VII, 1066) the 


Lged 


relating their story”. In connection with the same reign he quotes (VII, 
1123-24) verses sung by wandering poets (Jzavicaranas) ridiculing the folly 
of the king in seeking the hand of the queen of Vikramaditya VI Calukya. 
Kalhana’s minute account of the last years, of Flarsa’s reign must have been 
largely based on the statenients of contemporaries like his own father Can- 
paka who held the high office of ‘lord of the gate’ at the time and a cook 
who was the sole surviving eye-witness of the tragedy of the king’s death. 
(Cf. Stein I, Introd., p. 73. Coming to tse reign of Bhiksacara, Kalhana 
quotes (VIII, 917) the evidence of eye-witnesses about the valour of the 
king’s rival Sussala in “the wonderful battle” near Parnotsa. 
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It will be seen from the above that not to speak of the ancient times, 
the historical period alone in Kalhana’s chronicle extends over 
five centuries. Kalhana justifies the claim that he makes in one 


of his introductory verses 



21 


of writing a well-arranged work. 


The Rajataran ginl , in fact, is divided into eight tarahgas (“waves”), of very 
unequal size it is true, each dealing with a single dynasty or a pair of 
them. Thus Book I consisting of 373 verses deals with the reigns of the “lost” 
fifty-two kings and their immediate successors of the Gonandlya dynasty. 
Book II (171 verses) is concerned with some isolated reigns. In Book III 
(530 verses) we have an account of the restored Gonandlya dynasty. Book 

IV 



20 verses) is occupied with the Karkota dynasty and Book V (483 
verses) with the Utpala dynasty. Book VI (368 verses) has for its theme 
the dynasties of Yasaskara and Parvagupta. Book VII (1732 verses) is con- 
cerned with the first Lohara dynasty and Book VIII (3^49 verses), the last 
and the longest of all, deals with the second Lohara dynasty down to the 
Chronicler’s own time. (See the excellent chronological and genealogical 
tables in Stein, I, Introduction, pp 7 134-145). 


Political history, court scandals etc. 


confined 


its scope to what is called political history, but is a work of varied contents. 
Especially in the last two Books which deal with recent and contemporary 
history the author gives us, as is natural under the circumstances, vivid 
accounts of the royal court including details of the royal family, the 
successive appointments to the principal administrative offices as well as 
court intrigues and scandals. As regards the last 


point 


debauchery 


such as Cakravarnian 

(VII, apaff.). What i 

nical moral or social 



392ff.), Ksemagupta (VI, ipSff.), and KalaG 


mm 


Qu 


I 


striously reported even of admittedly 
89, ibid., 321-22) and king YaGskara 


bpff.) 


These facts would seem to illustrate the 


part on the historical stage, 
completeness — unapproached by the chronicles of any other part of India 

with which the pictures of court life have been handed 
Kashmir Chronicle. We may further take them to illustrat( 
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which the authors of historical Kavyas, could if they chose, enjoy in 
recording the uglier aspects of their heroes’ characters. 



Administration 

The Rdjatarangini, however^ is far from being a mere Court-Gazetteer. 
With his fatlfer occupying a high office (that of ‘Lord of the Gate’) under 
King Harsa, Kalhana could not but feel interested in the past and present 
administration of his native land. In Ips First Book (I, 118-120) we find him 
making a notable attempt to trace the development of administrative institu- 
tions in his home-land in the dim past. Even before Jalauka (one of the ^2 
‘lost’ kings) when the kingdom according to the chronicler, had not attained 
its proper development in wealth, judicial administration (yyavahdra) and 
tfie like, It was reputed to have possessed a staff of seven officials. These 
were the Dharmadhyaksa (Judge), the Dhanddhyaksa (Revenue Super- 
intendent)j the Kosddhyaksa (Treasurer), the Camufati (Army Com- 
mander), the Duta (Envoy), the Purohita (Chaplain) and the Daivajna 
(Astrologer). Jalauka who is credited with clearing the land of Mlecchas 
and settling people of the four castes from Kanyakubja and other conquered 
countrries, is said to have created eighteen offices ‘in accordance v/ith tradi- 
tional usage.’ Coming to historical times, Kalhana ascribes (IV, 141-43) 
a further expansion of the official organisation to Lafitaditya who is said 
to have created by the side of the eighteen older offices the five new offices 
(or rather titles) beginning with the word ‘the Great’. These were the 
posts called mahdfratihdra, mahasarndhivigraha, mahdsvasdld, mahdbhdndd- 
gdra and mahdsddhanabhdga. Further evidence of the complex bureaucratic 
organisation is found in connexion with the author’s incidental references 
to a number of administrative posts in later times. Some of these 
offices like those of the NagarddhikrPa or Nagarddhifa (City Prefect), 
the Pratlhdra (Chamberlain), the Dandandyaka (Prefect of Police.?) and the 
Rdjasthdnlya (Chief Justice?) had their counterparts in other parts of India. 
Common to both also was the office of Ahsafatala (Accounts Office), 
though the Ekahgas of the Rdjatarangini, forming a kind of military police 
attached to the same are not traceable elsewhere. Other offices like those 

N 

of the Pdddgra (apparently concerned with the collection of the revenue), 
the Dvdrafati (Lord of the Gate, i.e. commander of the frontier passes), 
the Mandalesa (Governor), the Kamfane'sa (Commander-in-chief) and the 
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Sarvadhikarin (Prime Minister) seem more or less to be 
(For references, see Stein II, Index s.v.). 

As regards the branches of administration, we fin( 
in Kaihana’s long record of kings 


1 - 


ulers 


and dynasties being credited with a 


and exceptional sagacity 


decision of difficult 


law-suits. Kalhana delights in telling anecdotes of these rulers, which no 
doubt were sufficiently impressive to be handed down to his own times by 
authent'c tradition. To confine ourselves to the historical period, we may 
begin ’with the anecdote (IV, 55 If.) of king CandrapTda and the tanner, 
which illustrates the former’s anxiety to do justice to the meanest of his 
subjects. In the course of this story 


die 


'ds 


i i 


If we, who 


are to look after right and wrong, do unlawful acts, who should proceed by 


'ht 


The same king’s desire 


his life IS illustrated by the following anecdote (IV, 82 ff.) of a Brahman 


husband 


envious Brahman and 


I 

seeking redress from the ruler. Of the Brahman king Yasaskara (p3p-p.^8 
A.D.) two stories are told (VI, 14 ff.) illustrative of his Solomon -1 ke wisdom 
in the decision of difficult law-suits. Even of so recent a king as Uccala 
(iioi-iiii A.D.) Kalhana records (VIII, 123 ff.) a similar judgment in a 
difficult suit between a depositor and a fraudulent merchant, 
hand Kalhana had only too many occasions, as we shall see 
refer to the violations of justice by evil rulers. 


On the other 


history 


time 


tion of the finances. Of the seven ofiBces which, according to Kalhana’s 
authorities, existed even before king Jalauka, two were certainly concerned 
with revenue administration. These were the offices of the Dhanadhyaksa 
and the Kosadhyaksa above-mentioned. C 


said 


Mahahhandag, 


of the royal store-house) was evidently charged with collection of the royal 
revenue. Probably the first authentic fact in the revenue history 
of Kasloinir is the reference (IV, 620 ff.) to the cruel exactions (including 
the appropriation of the whole harvest for three years and con- 


Brahmans) 


ruled 


We find also in the same reign the earliest reference (IV, 580) 
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creation o£ special funds {Ganjas) for which separate revenues were assigned 

and which were worked by separate officers. A later king, ^amkaravarman 
(883-902 A.D.), according to Kalhana (V, 167), established two revenue 
offices namely the Attaf atibhaga (‘the share of the lord of the market’) and 
the Grhakrtya (‘domestic affairs’). The former evidently was entrusted 
with the collection of the royal market dues, which can be traced back to’ 
the Arthasastra. The latter, which was in charge of one treasurer and five 
secretaries (V, 177), was entrusted with raising the revenue, as later references 
(V, 176; VII, 1428 etc.) indicate, from manipulation of weights and 
measures, from fines on villagers, from fees levied on domestic occasions and 
so forth, ^ariakaravarman’s exactions extended (V, 167-176) to spoliations 
of temple-properties and temple-corporations (farsad) as well as systematic 
levy of forced labour and other imposts from the villagers. As the 
author ruefully complains (V, 179-181),, the result of the king’s measures 
was that the Kayasthas (officials), ‘those sons of slaves’, alone rose In power, 
while the learned lost all respect and the kings their royal dignity. Thus, 
as the author writes severely In his concluding judgment (V, 178), 

‘ ‘This foolish [ruler] accepted [residence In] hell for himself. In order to 
benefit by his sinful acts future kings or the functionaries.” Coming to 
later reigns, Kalhana refers (VI, 136) to financial • exactions under king 
Parvagupta (949-950 A.D.). During the regency of Queen Didda a low- 
born upstart holding the office of head of the treasury created a new 

f 

revenue office and certain new imposts (VI, 266). A later king, 

4 

Samgramaraja (1003-1028 A.D.) is spoken of (VII, no) as fleecing his sub- 
jects. King Ananta (1028-1063 A.D.) is mentioned (VII, 144, 147, 189-94) 
not only as Wasting his revenues on his favourites but also as planning the 
sacrilegious destruction of divine images, 
minister is said (VII, 203) to have Introduced an impost of i / 1 2 while his 
good successor is said (VII, 211-212) to have abolished the royal privilege of 
marking the gold according to quality and price in order to remove the 

later kings. King Kalasa (1063-1089 A.D.), 


In the same reign a wicked 


chance of 


oppression 



Ananta’s son and successor, is mentioned (VII, 367) as raising a loan from 
rich persons, when marching against his father. Among Kalasa’s wicked 
acts immediately before his death are mentioned (VII, 696-97) hk sacrile- 
gious destruction of some divine images and confiscation of properties of 
those who died without Issue. These exactions were out-done by Kalak’s 
son Harsa (1089-1101 A.D.) who carried out a wholesale spoliation of 
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temple-properties as well as defilement and destruction of divine images, 
and thus earned for himself the epithet of ‘the Turuska (VII, 1095). In 
connection with these exactions the tyrant is said (VII, 1091; 1103-04) 


have created a number of new offices like those of the Devotpdtananayaka 
(prefect for the overthrow of divine images) and the Arthandyaka (prefect 
of property). In the reign of Kalhana’s contemporary king Jayasiniha an 
unruly Ddmara is said (VIII, 2010) to have, after imprisoning the king’s 
officers, ‘collected the customs at the watch-station and had his. own name 


ped in red lead on the wares as if he were the 


This 


Arthasastra 


payment of tolls which has its antecedent 
e is made (VIII, 1428) in the same reigr 


of taxes on various auspicious occasions. (On the above cf. the present 

writer’s Hindu Revenue System^ pp. 249-232). 

An interesting sidelight is thrown by Kalhana on municipal adminis- 
tration in his own time. To the credit of a bravo who had earned the 


biddin 


records (VIII, 


ff.) 


remedied the 


; disuse of cash In commercial transactions and 
householders for moral lapses of married w 


But 


afterwards 




received dancing girls in their households as married Wives. • 

A unique interest belongs to the enlightened reign of AvantIvarman 
(855/6-883 A.D.) because of the extensive drainage and irrigation works 
constructed under the king’s orders by an officer of untutored genius called 
Suyya. The land of Kashmir, says the chronicler in introducin 
(V, 84-121), was always liable to devastating floods of the 


Mahapadma 



Volunteering 
very simple b' 


two 


(Volur) lake and the many s 
ting this calamity, Suyya 
deepened the bed of the Vitasta (Jhelam) 

Nandaka In Madavarajya and the gorge Yak 
in Kramarajya), cleaned the river-bed at its bottom after constructing a 
temporary stone dam, constructed new beds for the river at all threatened 
points and . built protective stone embankments fot stvtn yojanas (nearly 


demon’s cleft’ 


42 1 
lake). 


bank 


85 


With his usual topograph! 


accuracy Kalhana tells us how Suyya in the course of these operations 
shifted the junction of the VitastS and the Sindhu from its old to its 
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position 


the land raised from the water bv Suvva’s efforts 


founded many villages protected by circular dykes. These measures 


by the construction of extensive irrigation-works accordin 


described 


Well 


ped in Brahmanical lore, appraise Suyya’s achieve 


ment in a single birth as equ 


God Visnu in his four 


• • 


incarnations of Varaha, Parasurama, Ramacandra and Krsna. With his 


appreciation 


)f concrete facts the 
price of rice, die stapl 



concludes by quoting the 
of the valley. Formerh' 


the average price of one khari of rice was 200 dtnndras in good years and 

times of famine. But it was reduced to 36 


as high as 1050 


after Suyya’s chang 


Pious foundations and buildings of cities 

With characteristic antiquarian zeal Kalhaiia records from the earliest 
times (those of the lost 52 kings) down to his own time innumerable foun- 
dations of temples and the like by pious kings, queens, ministers and other 


officials and their wives. While the ol 
popular tradition alone, those from the 
undoubtedly a historical basis. In one ii 
Kalhana singles out Didda among queens and Sussala (wife of J 


lest references probably rest 
Karkota dynasty onwards h; 

passage (VIII, 24 


Rilhana) 


foundations 


s as occupying the foremost rank 
Foremost among the builders of 
ravarasena II (2nd half of the 6th 
century), Lalitaditya (ist half of the 8th century) and Avantivarman (855/6 


and their shrines 


-883 A 


The first is credited with th 


the site of modern Srinagar) with its shrines of Visnu J 


Pravarapura 


Siva Pravaresvara. The second built the magnificent Mactanda temple 


and the great city 


with its splendid temples of Visnu 


Muktakesava, Parihasakesava and Govardhanadhara as well as the equ 


Buddhist Raiavihara and 


The third 


the city of Avantipura with its temples of Visnu Avantisvamin and Siva 


A vantTsvara . 


Introd. pp. 84-85, 92 


15, 1916-17, and Ram Chandra 


a the above see the refere 

. See also Jnn. Rep. A. 
The Ancient Monument 




London 1933, pp. 118-25, i3i'35, 14^-49) 
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Connected with the above are Kalhana's references to the creation of 
charitable endowments of various sorts by a number of royal and other 
donors. From the time of the lost 52 kings onwards Kalhana records 
numerous instances of the grant of agrahdras and mathas (hospices) by the 
kings, queens j high officials and their wives and so forth (For references see 
Stein, II, Index s.v. agrahdra and matha). As regards other endowments 
of a similar nature, king Narendraditya I (Khihkbila) is said (I, 347) to have 
founded a permanent endowment (aksayinl) for the feeding of Brahmans. 
Of the saintly queen of Tunjina I we are told (II, 58) that she established 
a hospice (sattra) ‘where multitudes of indigent people coming from all 
parts receive food even at the present day’. A later king, Ranaditya I, is 
said (III, 461) to have established a hospital (arogyasdld) for the healing of 
sick people. Coming to historical times, a minister of king Jayapida is 
mentioned (IV, 454) as the author of a charity foundation (hhakuUld) 
while the ‘foremost KayaSitha’ of king Ananta’s time is said (VII, 149) to have 

built a matha for the blind (andhamatha). King Yasaskara is credited (VI, 87) 

% 

with the foundation of a matha “for students from Aryadesa who were 


of knowledge,” Among the 


devoting themselves to the acquisition 
greedy and oppressive officials of king Sussala’s reign Kalhana singles out 
(VIII, 570-71) a Kayastha who created a permanent endowment for the 
distribution of food (avicchinnasattra) giving relief to famine-stricken people 
from various foreign lands. Of the minister Rilhana’s wife Sussala above- 
mentioned we are told (VIII, 2416) that she constructed all kinds of pious 
works such as water-wheels, wells and halls for students. 

It speaks much for Kalhana’s honesty as a historian that he faithfully 
records the pious foundations of admittedly bad rulers and ministers. To 


take one conspicuous instance, he mentions, though as an example of the 


inscrutability 
Mihlrakula, : 


the foundation of a .^alva shr.ne 



(F 305-7) agrahdras w etc received by Brahmans from Gandhara “resembling 
himself in their habits and verily themselves the lowest of the twice-born”. 
As the instance just quoted shows, Kalhana has no praise for pious acts 
proceeding from such tainted sources. Especially bitter is his denunciation of 


foundations 


vious 


kings for benefiting their own. Thus in denouncing the tyrant 


^amkaravarman for building his town out of tlae spoils of 
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capital o£ Parihasaputa, he speaks (V, i6o) with bitter satire of 'the ‘poets 
and kings of these modern times’ who ‘augment their own work by plunder- 
ing the poems or the property of others.’ Describing the erection of a 
5 aiva temple by Ksemagupta out of the spoils of a famous Buddhist 
vihara and other decayed temples, Kalhana comments severely (VI, 174) 
upon the folly of those who feel elated in robbing the property of others 
but are ignorant of the same fate overtaking their own constructions. 
When speaking of the pious foundation of a prince of his own time, 
Kalhana says with bitter irony (VIII, 3351), “This pure-minded man, though 
he was one of our time, did not proceed to plunder other foundations and 
to make grants of the property of poor people.” On the other hand 
Kalhana expresses (VII, 122) his appreciation of the good sense of Samgrama- 
raja who did not establisla even a drinking-place on the ground that ‘the 
wealth he owned was unlawfully acquired.’ 

References to scholars and foets 

As a scholar and poet, it was quite natural for Kalhana to be interested 
in the growth of learning in his land and the lives and fortunes of his 
fellow-poets. According to a tradition recorded by him (I, 176) Candra- 
gomin and other scholars acting under the orders of king Abhimanyu I 
(one of the lost kings) revived the study of the Mahabhasya which had 
fallen into disuse through the absence of teachers and texts. (The above 
follows the reading and translation of Stein in preference to those of 
Kielhorn lA., V, 107). A similar claim is made (IV, 488) evidently on 
more authentic grounds on behalf of king Jayapida. Turning to another 
point, we find Kalhana mentioning (II, 16) a great poet Candaka, the author 
of a remarkable but unnamed play, as being the contemporary of king 
Tunjina I. Coming to the historical period, king Jayapida is sa‘d (IV, 489 ff.) 
to have achieved enduring fame for his scholarship, while he is said to have 
bestowed his patronage upon the grammarian Ksira (probably identical with 
the well-known AmarakoU commentator), the Bhatta Udbhata (author of 
the famous Alarnkarasdstrd) and the poet Damodaragupta (described as 
the author of the Kuttammatdf. King Avantivarman is praised (V, 33 ff.) 
for his patronage of the poets Anandavardhana (author of the well-known 
work called the Dhvanydloka) and Ratnakara (known to be the author of 
the Haravijaya poem). The brilliant and accomplished Harsa in the early 
and glorious part of his reign is said (VII, 934-37) to have been such a 
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lavish patron of scholars that Bilhana, the Kashmirian poet, enjoining high 
favour of the contemporary Calukya king Vikramaditya VI thought even his 
great splendour a deception. On the other hand Kalhana has too much 
honesty to omit mentioning a number of wicked kings who earned infamy 
by ignoring men of letters. Under the tyrant Sanikaravarman, we are told, 
(V, 204-206) poets like Bhallaty had to lead the meanest existence while a 
load-carrier drew a pay of 2000 dinnaras. As the chronicler exclaims in 
indignant language, this boorish king ‘who did not speak the language of 
the gods but used vulgar speech fit for drunkards’ proved by his act his 
descent from a familv of snirit-distillers. 


Military a'ffairs 

Nothing in the Rdjatarangim is more surprising than Kalhana’s 

operations 

siderable portion of the troubled history of Kashmir during later times. 
Again and again the author gives details of the routes of armies (including 
the distances and the seasons) which Stein’s Industrious research has 
proved to fit. in exactly with facts. What, however, constitutes his unique 
merit among the authors of historical Kavyas is that he gives technical 
details of the marches, battles and sieges befitting a truly military 
historian. To take a few instances, Kalhana strongly criticises (VII, 48 ff.) 
through the mouth of ‘the illustrious ^ahr Trilocanapala’ (of the Hindu 
5 ahTya dynasty) the rashness and incompetence of his Kashmirian ally 
Tunga (the minister of king Samgramaraja) in the fight against ‘Hammira’ 
‘the leader of the Turuska army’ (i.e. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna). 
Noticing that Tunga ‘gave no thought to night-watches, the posting of 
scouts, to military exercises and other (preparations) proper for an attack’, 
the 5 ahi urged him, but in vain, to take up his pos.tlon on the scarp of a 
hill till he had become familiar with ‘the Turuska warfare,’ The rej’ec- 
tion of this wise advice led to the utter rout of the confederate host, 
with the result that it ‘brought about the descent of the Turuskas on 

W • • 

the whole surface of the earth.’ Again, when speaking (VII, p68 ff.) of an 
expedition against the hill-state of Rajapurl in Harsa’s re’gn, Kalhana care- 
fully notes how the royal army delayed on the route ‘fearing the heat of 
the Asadha month’, and he mentions how at last success followed from the 
royal commander’s ingenious contrivance of throwing burning arrows 
smeared with vegetable oil which made the enemy credit him with the 



accurate and minute descriptions of military 


DECEMBER, 1942 
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possession of ‘the weapon of fire’. In connection with the siege of Srinagar 


rebellous 


understand how the city 


invested by different bodies of rebels from the south fon the ban! 


(by way of Amaresvara) and 


Mali 


roads 


ing out with music, with the return of the wounded, with the flight of 


soldiers 


king whose courageous defence 


ipital is highly praised by the chronicler, personally arranged for the 


medicines 


raged his troops with gift of ‘marching 
. The rebels attacking from the east, 
being no match for the king’s strong cavalry, marched by a narrow path 
along the embankment across the marshes lining the north of the (Dal) 

11UA1 . . - 


lake. 


archers j they came off best 


by 


the narrow embankment across the lake”. The king, disheartened 
treachery and mutiny of his troops and disaffection of his subjects, 
capital for the family stronghold of Lohara by a circuitous route which 
Stein very aptly explains by a reference to the advanced season. The 


date of the king's flight is given as ‘the 6th day 
Margasiras in the year of the Laukika era 4196’ (i.e. Nov 


admirable 


dark half of 
1120 A.D.). 


made 


rebels 


I 


122 A.D., the year following Sussala’s restoration. 



2505 ff.) of the siege 
situated m a most 


Even more impressive is 
and capture of the rebel stronghold of 
inhospitable territory on the north-west frontier by king Jayasimha’s forces 
in 1140 A.D. Not only is the site of the castle (cf. VIII, 2493) where it 
is said to be situated between the Sindhu river and the streams of the 
Madhumati and the Muktasri) as well as the peculiar shape of its hill 
(cf. VIII, 2528 where ‘it is said to be ‘narrow below where it projects into 
the stream and v/ith a long stretched ridge’) described with the author’s 
usual accuracy, but also the physical and climatic conditions of the country 
around are clearly indicated (cf. VIII, 2510-11 where reference is made to its 
‘trees of darkness’ and its ‘terrible’ winter owing to the heavy snowfall). 

These data have enabled Stein to identify the site with the Ganes GhatT 

♦ • 

ridge situated on the Kisangahga about 2 miles below the ancient shrine 
of Sarada now called Sardi. Kalhana’s detailed account of the preparations 
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made 


complete agreement with the physical and climatic conditions of the site. 
The ‘Lord of the Gate’ Udaya, as we learn from the chronicler, posted 
himself at the Drahga or frontier watch-station, which has been identified 
by Stein with the little village of the same name ‘situated on the direct 
route from the Uttar 'pargana to the Sarada Tirtha (Sardi) on the Kisan- 
gahga’. Stein explains this by reference to the strategic importance of the 
village which, being the meeting place of several valleys extending down from 
the water-shed to the Kisangafiga, forms an excellent position for preventing 
the enemy’s retreat into Kashmir proper. The other royal general Dhanya 
built rows of wooden huts for the besieginp; forces on the bank of the Madhu- 


matl. 


ding 


valley has sufficient level ground only near Sardi above which the land is 


considerable 


% 

the heavy rain and snowfall and the ‘extensive forests "and numerous neigh- 
bouring snowy peaks is even colder than -what might be expected from its 


65 


necessary by the inhospitable 


above sea-level. The king, Kalhana continues, sent 
supplies, a measure which, Stein says, was rendered 

The 


ture of the country around Sardi. 
oppressive system of forced labour which 


used 


garrison until the building of the Gilgit road a few years before his time. 


Thou 


they were unable to make any impression, as they neglected to cut off the 


enemy s 


food 


su 


pplies. 


direct orders 


the resolute king to lay a regular siege to the castle. Leaving his camp 
on the Madhumati bank, general Dhanya advanced to the main approach 
to the castle and built a continuous line of block-houses whence at n 
he kept up fires burning so that ‘even an ant could not move about without 
being noticed’. Dhanya further blocked the enen.y’s access to the water by 
keeping boats constantly plying about on the river. Explaining these 
details with reference to the local topography, Stein says that the high 


pproach and 


pied by Dhanya would enable 


supplies from the neighbouring hamlets and prevent all exits from the fort. 
Ao-ain, the keeping of boats (or rather rafts) for preventing access to the 


river which flows both to the 


and 


would 
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practicable in the low water of the winter season when the siege took place 
by fastening the rafts to ropes fixed on the opposite river-bank north of 
the castle’. In the result the rebel Damara leader was so much 
with privations of food and drink that he surrendered two of the pre- 
tenders who had taken refuge with him to the royalists. The victorious 
general raised the siege and returned to the capital in triumph. (On the 
above, see Stein, II, Appendix, Note I: The Castle of Sirahsild, and his 
notes on VIII, 2507, 2509-13, and 2583). 


Foreign relations 

Kalhana’s full and detailed narrative of reigns and dynasties throws 
aluable light from time to time upon the foreign relations of the kinerdom 


dur 


indeed to be regretted 


Ts 


• « 


visit (c. 631-33 A.D.) probably during the reign of Durlabhavardhana, 
when the kingdom, according to the Chinese pilgrim, exercised sovereignty 
over all adjacent countries on the west and south down to the Punjab plains. 
(Foi references see Stem I, Introduction, p. 87). Making all allowance for 
Kalhana s exaggerations we may say that the Kashmirian power undoubtedly 
reached its height in the reign of Lalitadi'tya, who indeed is credited by the 
chronicler (IV, 146 ff.) with a victorious march all over India as well as exten- 
sive conquests qf fabled lands on the west and north. The independent evi- 
dence of the Annals of the T’ang dynasty shows how Lalitaditya used both 
arms and diplomacy to curb the menace of the Tibetan power, for the Kash- 
mirian king claimed not only to have won repeated victories over h's northern 
neighbours and made common cause against them with a king of Central 
India, but also invited the help of a considerable Chinese force against the 
common enemy (See Stein I, Introduction, p, 91). On the other hand the 
author’s account of the foreign expeditions of JayapTda resolves itself, as 
Stein well observes {Introduction, p. 95), into a mass of mere legendary anec- 


Kalh 


description (IV, 


I 


confined 


and the adjoining Punjab plain and 


attended with indifferent success. But it brought Kashmir at any rate into 
tact with the powerful Hindu SahTya kingdom under its first king Lai 
5 ahi. This contact was renewed in the reign of Gopalavarman (902-904 A 
when the powerful minister Prabhakaradeva (V, 232-33) vanquished the re 


:i 
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lions Sahi o£ Udabhandapura (i.e. Samanta, the second 5 ahi ruler in 
Alberuni’s list) and bestowed the throne upon Toraiiiana-Kamaluka (i.e. 
Kamalu, the third king of Alberuni’s list). The traditional connection was 
renewed when Bhlnia ^ahi, the next king of the dynasty, had his daughter’s 
daughter Didda married to king Ksemagupta and be built a Visnu temple 

I 

in her adoptive country VI, 177-78. Again, when Trilocanapala the last 
independent king of the dynasty sought the help of Samgramaraja against 
the forces of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, the minister Tonga marched out 
(VII, 47 ff.) with a large army but shared in the disastrous defeat which, 
to quote Kalhana’s words, ‘brought about the descent of the Turuskas on 
the whole surface of the earth’ (VII, 70). Ordinarily, however, the poli- 
tical relations, friendly or hostile,, of Kashmir were confined to the petty 
hill-states on its frontiers. Among the more important of such states were 
the kingdoms of Kasthavata (modern Kistwar on the upper Chinab) and 
Campa (modern Chamba on the upper Ravi), the hill-states of the Darva- 
bhisara (the lower and midde hills between the Chinab and the Jhelum) 
including above all Raj apurl (modern Rajauri) and Lohara (modern Loharin 
on the north-west of Rajauri), the kingdom of Urasa (modern Hazara dis- 
trict between the Jhelum and the Indus), Daradadcsa or the territory of 

the Darads on the upper Kisang 
Tibetans) comprising as early as in Chinese times the tracts of Bakistan 
and Ladakh. 0 £ these states RajapufT, no doubt because or its situation 
on the most direct route to the Punjab, was often brought into close rela- 
tions .with Kashmir. From the loth century onwards Raj apurl was practk 
cally an independent state, though the Kashmir rulers (as Kalhana tells 
us) frequently sent expeditions into the country. The adjoining hill- 
state of Lohara was intimately connected with Kashmir from the begin- 
ning of the iith century when a branch of its ruling family ascended the 
Kashmir throne. Subsequently this branch succeeded also to Lohara which 
became the family stronghold of the Kashmirian kings and as such played 
a conspicuous part in the history of the kingdom. .[On the above see 
Stein II, Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Kasmlr, Ch. IV, Section L] 


ahga, the territory of the Bhautpas 



Famine, flood and fire 

With his characteristic passion for facts Kalhana has several times 
recorded careful details of natural calamities that overtook his native land 


past 


Already in the reign of Tunjma I, one of the ancient 
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■54) o£ a great famine which was relieved by. the noble 


hearted king and his saintly queen. 


Cominp; down 


78) a dreadful famine, resulting from a devastatin: 


tyrant 


Partha and his wicked ministers. The chronicler viv.dly illustrates the 

resulting rise in prices by saying that i khm of rice 
In the reign of Abhimanyu I (958-972 A.D.) a great conflagration broke 


sold 


which 


the 


(c£. VI, 190-191 where the fire is said to have started from near the 


and spread as far as Bhiksuklparaka 


near the shrine 


of Visnu Vardhanasvamin and destroyed the great buildings within the 
limits of ‘Vetala’s measuring-line’). A great famine caused, as before, by a 
flood sweot over the country in ioqq-iioo A.D. (VII, 1210 ff.), when king 


oppressing his subjects and 


The 


effect of the people’s sufferings is well described by the author 


following words : 


land which suffered wounds 


king’s infliction there fell also another series of calamities whicl 
caustics thrown (on those wounds)’ (VII, 1216). What terrible 


by 


illustrated 


famine prices of some principal commodities 


These 


are 


9 

given 


to 


as 


the 

500 


dinnaras for i khan of rice, 
960 dinnaras for i 


palas 


khan) of grape juice and 6 dinnaras for i pala (i.e. 


according to Stein’s calculations ii 


khdrt) 


‘Of 


pepper, assafoetida and other articles it was difficult 


name.’ (On the above see Stein II, Appendix, Note H. The Term 
Dinndra and the Monetary System of Kashmir, esp. pp. 325-26. Comparing 
these figures with the prices of Moslem times Stein proves the extraordinary 
cheapness of all indigenous products in Kashmir not only in Hindu times 


thereafter) 


‘the terrible year of the Laukika era 4199 
1 was besieged in his cap'tal by the rebel 
started by them which reduced the whole 


city 


With his usual care Kalhana records 


told that the fire 


calamity (cf. VIII, 1169 and 1 171-72- where we are 

started in the Kasthila quarter and then spread to Maksikasvamin and 

Indradevibhavana Vihara). This was followed by a terrible famine of 

which the effects are described by the chronicler with grim vividness (VIII, 
'■206 ff.). 
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Miscellaneous affairs 

Kalhana’s interest in the past history of his native land is not confined 
to the affairs of finance and justice, pious constructions, peace and war. 
Among king Kalasa’s good acts during the latter part of his reign is men- 
tioned (VII, 606) the king’s introduction of a taste for choral songs 
(upangagjta) and a careful selection of female dances ‘as customary in 
other lands’. The accomplished Harsa in the early part of his reign is 
said to have introduced into his court (VII, 921 ff.) gorgeous fashions of 
dress and ornament and adopted a new coin-type borrowed from the gold- 
coinage of Karnata. 


Military usurpation of power 

In the course of his work Kalhana has occasion to describe the terrible 

# 

evils of the usurpation of power by the military forces of the Crown. 


For nearly 30 years (904-36 A.D.) an organised body of foot- 

soldiers called Tantrins was so powerful as to make and unmake 
kings, at their will in the fashion of the Praetorian Guard of the 
Roman Empire in the early centuries of the Christian era. The kings who 
were in the service of the Tantrins ousted one another ‘like village officials 
by offering greater and greater bribes. As the chronicler writes (V, 266) 
with patriotic grief and shame, “In this land, the rulers of wh ch’had 


foot 


with patriotic grief and shame, “In this land, the rulers of whch’had 
conquered Kanyakubja and other (countries), the kings (now) maintained 
themselves by giving bills of exchange to the Taairms . It was during this 
period that the kingdom was overtaken by the severe famine of 917-18 A.D. 
to which reference has been made immediately above. The callous indiffer- 
ence shown by the evil king and his ministers is condemned (V, 278) by 
the chronicler in words of pathetic contrast with the good old times : ‘ ‘Thus 


destruction 


been dear to Tunjina [I], Ca 
The series of short inglorious 


protectors 


produced 


compared by the 
water by a down- 


pour of rain on a dull day’. The evil lives of licenti 
who competed for the favour of powerful ministers 


% 

peted for the favour of powerful ministers completed 
When at last the power of the Tantrins was broken 


sombre 


ictory 


won by king Cakravarman in 936 


those evil Tantrins who 


A.D., the chronicler could 
ike a great snake destroyed 
:e-charmers reduced princes 
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‘deserving of respect, unapproachable and of great descent’ to helplessness 
and had wantonly exposed them to public shame. 

I 


Feudal anarchy 

A potent source of misrule in Kashmir in later times was the nse to 
power of the Damaras, the landholding barons great and small. Already 
during the reign of king Avantivarman, reference is made to a powerful 
member of this class who rendered himself obnoxious by plundering temple 
endowments and was deservedly put to death m a summary fashion 
the king’s faithful minisiter 5 ura. It was with the help of Damaras, as 
Kalhana informs us, that Cakravarman won lus great victory over the 
Tantrins to which reference has been made just now. From the accession 



of the Lohara dy 
Damaras acquired 


1003 A.D. Kalhana’s narrative shows how the 
litary and political influence as to become an 


ending danger to 'the royal authority. Harsa made a notable attempt 


his life. The 


attempt 


a 


continuous record of struggles between' the central authority and the 
Damaras or else between the different sections of the Damaras themselves, 


that were aided by the rise of successive pretenders (On the above see 


Stein II, Appendix, Note G, The Damaras, where full references are given. 
To Stem belongs the credit of first clearly explaining the 


meaning 


of 


Damara). We shall see lifter how Kalhana’s painful experience of the habi- 
tual lawlessness of the Damaras coloured his judgment on this class as a 


whole. 


Historical portraits 

In analysing the contents of Kalhana’s great work we have reserved for 
consideration in the last place his remarkable series of character-sketches. 
In truth it may be said of Kalhana that he stands unique among the known 
authors of historical kavyas for the individuality of his historical portraits. 
From the commencement of tlae historical period and specially for his 
recent times the throng of characters — kings, queens, ministers and other 
officials, territorial nobles, courtiers, parasites, pretenders — that fills the stage 
in Kalhana’s narrative appear before us in the reality of their ordinary lives 

and experiences. Even the groups and classes of people like the Brahman 

• » 

assemblies and the priestly corporations, the native and foreign sold'ery, the 
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merchants and officials, are reproduced before our eyes with all their charac- 
teristic weaknesses or strong points. We propose to illustrate this point by 

dynasty onwards. Avantivarman, the founder of the dynasty, is presented 
before us as an able ruler generous towards his subjects (cf. V, 18: The 
wise Avantivarman gave away the whole treasure in alms and allowed only 
the regal caurls and parasol to remain of that splendour’), affectionate 
towards his relations and followers (cf. V, 42 : ‘Avantivarman who was 
free from jealousy granted permanent royal prerogatives to his uterine 
brothers and 5 ura and the latter’s son’), lavish in his pious foundations 
(V, 23 ff.). A pretty anecdote recorded about him (V, 17) proves him to 
be above royal conventions and formalities. The king was served with 
equal zeal and ability by lus minister 5 ura (cf. V, 63 : ‘Such a king and 
such a minister whose relations were never disfigured by the blemish of 
mutual hatred have not otherwise been seen or heard of’), who is praised 
(V, 33 ff .) for liis patronage of learning and his pious foundations. An 
anecdote told of him illustrates his deep loyalty to the king and his strict 
justice awarded without respect for rank or personal relations. This relates 
to the story of his summary execution of a powerful Damara, his own 
favourite, who had roused the king’s displeasure by plunder of temple 
property. The chronicler tells a touching story (V, 43 and 124) relating 
how the king, although a Vaisnava, acted as a ^aiva out of deference to his 
5 aiva minister, but at the approach of death confessed with folded hands 
his Vaisnava faith to his minister. The illustrious Suyya who shed lustre on 
the reign by his construction of extensive drainage and irrigation works 

IS fittingly praised by the chronicler for his uncanny skill (cf. V, 102 : 

% 

‘He made the different streams, with their waves, which are like the 
quivering tongues of snakes, move about according to his will just as a 
conjurer does with the snakes’). He is also mentioned (V, 120) for his 
grant of a village called after his own name to the Brahmans. Sainkara- 
varman, son and successor of Avantivarman, at first won fame as a con- 

4 

s 

queror and builder, but afterwards turned into a cruel oppressor of his sub- 
jects. Great point is given to the author’s condemnation of the tyrant 
by an imaginary remonstrance put into the mouth of the noble-hearted 
Prince Gopatavarman to which the king replies in a brutally cynical speech 
ending with the words: ‘You yourself should grant me to-day this one 
boon. May you not after ascending the throne oppress your subjects even 


of the Utpala 


giving a brief retrospect of the period from the beginning 
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more ! ’ (V, 202). Under the weak successors of Gopalavarman the kingdom 
fell a prey to the TantrinSj the Praetorian Guard of Kashmirian history, 
to whom reference has been made above/ Cakravarman who crushed the 


power of the Tantrins by a great victory made himself infamous by raising a 
Candala woman to the rank of Chief Queen and making her relatives and 
followers his ministers and favourites (cf. V, 391 ; ‘Robbers as ministers, 
a 5 vapaka woman as queen, Svapakas as friends : What wonders were left 
for king Cakravarman to achieve?’). The baseness of the ministers who 
with a few honourable exceptions stooped to flatter the upstarts and of 
the degraded Brahmans who accepted agraharas from the sinful king is 
justly condemned (V, 389-393; 403) by Kalhana. The author’s injured 
Brahmanical pride manifests itself in indignant denunciation of the presump- 
tion of the Candala queen m entering divine temples (V, 394) and bitter 
satire on the arrogance and boorishness of her father who rebuked a high 
official in the vernacular for neglecting to carry out the royal orders for 
granting a village to himself (V, 397'398)- When the king at length was 
justly murdered by some Damaras, Kalhana could say that ‘the wicked 
lover of the 5 vapakl’ was ‘killed by robbers like a dog’ (V, 413). His 
•successor was ‘the evil ruler resembling a demon’, justly called the ‘mad 
Avanti’. The evil deeds of ‘this most degraded of kings’ included indul- 
gence in coarse buffooneries, the brutal murder of his father and other 
relatives, and atrocious cruelties towards women and labourers (V, qfq-qS). 

Yasaskara who was elected to the throne by a Brahman assembly 
after the extinction of the Utpala dynasty is described by Kalhana . as a 
king of great wisdom, ability and justice whose rule was an unmixed 
blessing to the subjects (VI, 6-13). With some inconsistency however, the 
same king is elsewhere (VI, yoff.) 
treachery In getting rid of Tantrins and. for private vices, Kalhana describes 



for amassing riches, for 


with moving pathos the sad end of this king who, afflicted with a painful 
disease and retiring to a sacred spat to die, was deserted by most of his 
followers, was robbed by some others and was at length poisoned by those 
who were anxious to seize the kingdom. Among other characters of this period 
we may mention the villainous and scheming minister Parvagupta, born 
in a humble writer’s family but filled with the unholy ambition of seizing 
the throne on seeing ‘kings who were like worms’ ever since the rise of the 
Tantrins to power (V, 421). Instigating the 'tyrant ‘the mad Avanti’ 
to destroy his own family, Parvagupta deceived even the good king Yakskara 
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high office and repayed his benefactor by robbin 


on his death-bed (VII, 102-3; Parvagupta found his opportunity 

after, the accession of the child-king Saingraniadeva, Yasaskara’s son and 
successor, when he quickly seized the supreme power and assumed royal 


honours. 


witchcraft, he sudd 


121-12 



• m 

the palace and killed the king, and seized the throne (VI, 

Other base acts recorded of him by the chronicler, included his pandering 
to Avanti’s buffooneries and cruelties (V, 420 ff.) and lusting though in 


vain, for a nobleminded qt 

ing half-century the most 

# 

Didda, Queen of Parvagupta’s son and 


outstanding 


I, 138-144). In the follow- 
of Kashmirian history was 
ir Ksemagupta. Descended 
dynasty of Udabhandapura, 
diless husband, after whose 


death she ruled successively as recent for her son and three grandsons and 


length by her own right. 


•indul .. 

D 


& 


(c£ 


193: 


Tile king’s rfiother and 


confused in her mind and listening to every body, after woman’s wont, 


reflect what was true and what not’), of 
proud to 'conciliate disaffected E)amaras 


Tlie 


queen 


> 


& 


disregarded the shame of humiliation and exerted 


self to appease them. How can those who are absorbed by selfishness have 


insatiable 


with higl 


1 


dipl 


capacity 


firm action 


36-58 where she is said to have exterminated 


ministers who during sixty years from the year of the Laukika era 3977, had 
robbed sixteen kings from king Gopalavarman to Abhimanyu of ffieir 


dignity 


and riches’), with a short spell of pious devotion 


that 


forward the wealth which she had acquired by evil acts became 


'97 


‘From the time 


he had roused in her the priceless affection for her people and she 
abandoned her evil ways, the queen became esteemed by everyone’), 
mg Didda’s ministers may be mentioned Phalguna, a faithful counsellor 


his 


energy and other good qualities’ (VI, 199), and having nobly sought refuge 


voluntary 


to 


and served her faithfully till his death. Even the queen 
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against her most faithful servants (VI, 
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felt such respect for his character that she concealed her cruelty and mali- 
gnity till his death after which she ‘committed hundredfold excesses by 
open misconduct’ (VI, 314). An equally attractive and still more honourable 
character was ‘the faithful Naravahana, the best of ministers’ (VI, 260), who 
again and again proved his loyalty and valour by singly fighting the rebels 
but was at last driven to commit suicide by the queen’s unjust suspicions. 
His sad end is said by the clironicler (VI, 278) to be befiitting a man with 

a high sense of honour. Less attractive is the figure of Yasodhara who 

* 

deserted the rebels to accept the office of Commander-in-Chief from the 
queen and afterwards, going over, to the enemy’s side was captured and 
justly punished by his infuriated sovereign (VI, 218 ff.). Of a decidedly evil 
type are the ministers Rakka and Sindhu who poisoned the queen’s ears 

233; 267). Sindhu’s brother 
Bhuyya, on the other hand, is praised by the chronicler for encouraging the 
queen in her pious acts and rousing in her ‘the priceless affection for her 
people’. 

Samgramaraja, who ascended the Kashmir throne by Didda’s nomination 
and became the founder of the Loliara dynasty, is described by the chronicler 
as indolent and pleasure-loving and yet of sufficient spirit to .resent the 
domination of the all-powerful minister Tuhga (cf. VII, 72: 
felt annoyed at his dependence on Tuhga; even an animal’s spirit is pained 
by dependence on others’). The king disgraced himself by causing the 
assassination of Tuhga by base treachery and by conferring offices on wicked 
and incapable men after the latter’s death. Tuhga who was the son of a 
Khasa villager from the neighbouring territory of Parnotsa and was raised 
Didda’s favour' to the high office of Prime-Minister, is described by 
Kalhana as a man of great courage and capacity which failed him in his 
unfamiliar warfare with Hammira (Sultan Malimud of Ghazna) and after- 
wards In his choice of low-born favourites like the Kayasthas Bhadresvara 
and Candramukha to high offices. Hariraja son of Samgramaraja who 
enjoyed a short reign of only 22 days is warmly praised by the chronicler 
for the efficiency and goodness of his rule (VII, i2q: ‘He whose orders 
were never infringed cleared the land of thieves and prohibited the closing 
of doors In the market-street at- night’). On the other hand the queen- 
mother ^rllekha is justly blamed 


cc 


The king 




the chronicler for her licentious 
character and her unnatural thirst for power (VII, 123 ff. and 133 ff.). 

Kalhana’s description of Ananta, son and successor of Hariraja, shows us a 
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king possessing high courage in fighting rebellious Damaras and tender 
solicitude for his faithful troops (VII, 156 ff.), but wasteful and extravagant 
like one born on the throne (cf. VII, i44ff. mentioning the exorbitant 


salaries of i ^ lakh and 80,000 dinnaras daily drawn by two of the king’s 


Sahi favourites ; also cf. VII, 188 ff. describing the king’s extravagant gifts 


to his favourite horse-trainers and two foreigners one of whom took the 
throne and diadem as the security for his debt). Towards the end of his long 
reign he fell completely under the influence of his Queen SuryamatT (cf. 
VII, ipp : ‘From that time onwards it was the queen who took the king’s 

business in hand, while the king left off talking about his prowess and did 
what he was bid to do’), who at first led him to a virtuous hfe (cf. VII, 
201 : ‘Wise Anantadevi surpassed even the munis by his devotion to 
Siva, his vows, bathings, diberality, morals and other virtues’) and brought 
him the services of the wise and faithful minister Haladhara and the latter’s 
valiant nephew Bimba (VII, 208 ff.). But the same queen afterwards induced 
the king against the advice of his wise ministers to abdicate the throne in 
favour of their unworthy son Kalasa, Even when Ananta resumed the 


and affaln under the evil Influence 


Queen to chastise his son in time. Too late the king 


words 


put into Ananta’s mouth, VII, 423 ff., beginning with the words, ‘Pride, 
honour, valour, royal dignity; power, intellect, riches — ^what is it, alas, 
that I have not lost by following my wife’s will’) and with her counter-re- 
proaches ringing In his ears, sought relief in suicide (cf. VII, 453 ‘The king 


accustomed to ease found 


from the worrying of his wife and son, to stretch out his legs and sleep’) 


Q 


where she Is stated to have redeemed 


the royal throne and diadem taken by a foreign merchant as a security for 


ng’s debt) a 
foundations 


80 ff. giviiag a list of her 
r to Brahmansk But all 


her virtues were brought to naught by her blind love for her unworthy son 
which landed both herself and the king in endless miseries and at length 
forced the latter, as told above, to find refuge in suicide. The Queen 
nobly atoned for her fault by burning herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband amid the lamentations of her people. At the last tragic scene her 
fine womanly qualities were shown by her eager, though vain, wish to see 
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her son, her sipping the water o£ the sacred Vitasta for obtaining final deli- 
verance and, last but not the least her solemn oath attesting to the purity 


of her moral character. When 


leap 


smile from the 


fire’, ‘the skv became encircled and reddened 


t) 


ods 


order 


celebr 


had 


ed it with minium’ (VII, 478-479) 


and 


ded by the chronicler follow 


death 


King Kalasa whose reign is described by the chronicler in great detail, 
is presented as a mixture of opposites (cf. VII, 534 where Kalhana refers 
to the king’s doings as being of a mixed character). Led by ‘the wretched 
foreigners’ and other evil associates in early youth into shameless debauchery 
(VII, 273 ff.) of which the evil effects were felt even in the king’s old age 
(VII, 519 ff.), behaving with base ingratitude towards lus doting parents 
(VLI, 366 ff.), occasional plunderer of temple endowments (VII, 370) and 
sacrilegious destroyer of divine images (VII, 696), he was yet capable of 
vigilant watchfulness over state affairs (VII, 507 ff.), of establishing pious 
foundations (VII, 523 ff.) and of introducing improved fashions of song 
and dance (VII, 606). The very detailed account (VII, 617 ff.) of the rela- 
tions between Kalasa .and his eldest son Prince Harsa in the years imme- 
diately preceding the king’s death is interesting a* illustrating the mixed 
feelings of tenderness and suspicion which they entertained towards each 
other. The weak side of Kalasa’s character was shown by his retiring to 
die in the Martanda shrine, although he had been heretofore a worshipper of 
5 iva and had performed tantric rites under the direction of Gurus (cf. Vli, 
712: ‘The pride which he had before shown in the instructions of his 
Gurus was rendered ridiculous by such cowardly submission more befitting 
miserly wretches and the like’. In connexion with the above, Stein’s men- 
tion of Kalasa’s late conversion to Vaisnava worship (VII 712 n. is a slip). 
Kalasa was fortunate enough to he served by a succession of able ministers 
who made the king’s power feared and respected by the neighbouring hill 
rajas, eight of whom assembled to do him honour at his capital (VII, 587). 


Among these ministers we have to mention the valiant and faithful 


raja- 


futra Bijja who after serving the king with exemplary loyalty sought refuge 
from the king’s unjust suspicion in a voluntary exile, the resourceful 
Vamana whose wonderful official acts were remembered even down to 
Kalhana’ s day and who alone cared tq perform the king’s funeral rites after 
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his death, the brave Malla who won high fame by his successful invasion 
of. Urasa (VII, 383 ff.), the valiant but irritable Kandarpa whom Kalasa 
could only with dijEEculty persuade to stick to his office (cf, the character- 
istic anecdote told of him VII, 603-04 which has every appearance of truth) 


and who lived to distinguish himself 



his capture of Rajapurl during 


Harsa’s reign and being driven to exile by his ungrateful master was 
remembered by the latter with regret in the last days of his misery. Among 


the king’s parasites was the villainous Vissavatta who fir^t urged Harsa to 
kill his father (VII, 617 ff.) and then betrayed the Prince (VII, bap) and 
was justly executed by the latter after his accession. 

Kalhaiia describes Utkarsa, son and successor of Kalasa, as a mean and 
miserly character whose ‘only daily occupation was to inspect tlie hoards of 
the treasury and to weigh them’ (VII, 736) and who thereby earned die 
just reprobation of his own stepmothers and his brother as well as all res- 
pectable citizens (VII, 738-760; 773'74)- Among his ministers was the 
cruel but faithful Nonaka who advised Harsa’s execution (as he had done 
in the last reign) arid afterwards upbraided the king for his folly in dis- 
regarding his advice (VII, 782 ff.). After Utkarsa’s death Nonaka was 
imprisoned and executed by Harsa who however regretted the death of ‘a 
man of a large mind and devoted to his master’ (VIII, 890). 

For sheer mixture of contradictory qualities the character of Harsa, 
Utkarsa’s elder brother and successor, stands unrivalled. In an eloquent 
passage (VII, 868 ff.) prefacing the account of the reign, Kalhana mentions 
the incomprehensible character of this king which was quite unlike that 
of other kings dealt with by him. The story of king Harsa, he explains 
‘has seen the rise of all enterprises and yet tells of all failures’, ‘brings to 
light all kinds of settled plans and yet shows the absence of all policy’ ‘dis- 
plays an excessive assertion of the ruling power and yet has witnessed 
excessive disregard of orders’ ‘tells of excessive abundance of liber- 
ality and of equally excessive, persistence in confiscation’ ‘gives delight by 

^ 5^1 

an abundant display of compassion and shocks by the superabundance of 
murders’ ‘is rendered charming by the redundance of pious works and soiled 
by the superabundance of sms’ ‘is attractive on all sides and yet repulsive, 

worthy of praise and deserving of blame’. Even as a Prince, Harsa 

% 

IS described (VII, 609-611) as ‘possessed of exceptional powers’, 
‘knowing all languages, ‘a good poet in all tongues’, ‘a depository of all 
learning’, who patronised distinguished men from other lands. Elsewhere 
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(VII, 942) he is mentioned as the autJiot of songs of such tender pathos 
that they were appreciated even during Kalhana’s lifetime. (That these 
encomiums were well deserved is proved by the almost similar terms in 
which the contemporary Kashmirian poet Bilhana .writes of Harsa in hts 
V ikramanhacarita . See references in Stein, VII, 609-ion. In the same 
context Stein refers to the quotations of verses ascribed to a certain Harsa- 
deva in a number of Sanskrit anthologies). Kalhana describes in striking 
language Harsa’s extraordinary physical frame and commanding presence 


(VII, 874-878) as well as the splendour and brilliance of the king’s court 

I ff.j. We are expressly told that Harsa introduced new and 



(VII, 

elegant fashions of dress and ornament (VII, 921 ff.) and that he borrowed a 
coin-type from the Deccan. (This last statement is supported by the dis- 

4 

covery of Harsa’s unique gold coinage imitated from the Deccan models. 
See Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 34). The author also 
speaks (VII, 934 ff.) of Harsa’s lavish patronage of men of learning which 
made even Bilhana enjoying the splendid patronage of the contemporaty 
Calukya king sigh for his favour. But such high praise was not to be 
bestowed upon the king for long. With well-deserved severity Kalhana 
exposes (VII, 1001 ff.) the perversity of the king who led by evil counsellors 

drove his valiant and faithful Commander-in-Chief Kandarpa into exile, who 

* 

executed a number of youpg princes without any cause, whose wholesale con- 
fiscation of temple treasures and destruction of divine images earned for 
him the designation of a Turtiska, who not content with his accumulated 
treasures oppressed the people with imposts of all kinds. Other acts of folly 
mentioned (VII, 1120 ff.) by Kalhana (which, as he himself says, would 
appear incredible to posterity) included an unholy passrin for the beautiful 
Calukya Queen, the worship of slave-girls posing as goddesses and so forth. 
His want of moral sense ‘as befitted the son of king Kalasa’ was exhibited 
(VII, 1147 ff.) by the liberties he took with his step-mothers and sisters, his 
partaking of pig’s flesh etc. The king’s cowardice was conspicuously display- 
ed in his failure to take two successive fortresses, while his morbid cruelty was 
shown by his imposing heavy fines upon the people already afflicted with 
plague, flood and famine and still more by his ferocious persecution of 

Well might the chronicler state that some demon had descended 

in the form of Harsa ‘to destroy this land hallowed by gods, tirthas and rshis’ 

✓ 

(VII, 1243). The chronicler goes on to mention some of the king’s peculiar 
habits including ‘cruelty, excessive conduct, meanness and pleasure in 
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doing things which befitted the god of death’ w'hicli were ‘like those of a 
goblin’. 

The author’s moving account of the last days of Harsa, which is one 
of the master-pieces of historical description, gives us in studiously simple 
language ’the picture of a king whom an unending series of misfortunes had 

bereft of all resolution and wisdom and even of personal courage (cf. VII, 
1454: ‘His wisdom, bold resolution and decision vanished all at once in 
his misfortune, when the time of his ruin had approached’) and the 
tragedy of whose fall was redeemed only by his tender affection for his 
noble son Bhoja, his belated remorse for the wrong done to Ins subjects 
and his loyal servants in former years, and last but not the least, the heroism 
which he displayed at the tune of his death. Kalhana tells us how Harsa 
surrounded by his foes and . deserted by most of his troops neglected the 
wise advice of his few faithful ministers to retire to the family strong-hold 
of Lohara (VII, 1386 ff.), how he failed to muster up courage to seek his own 
death (VII, 1407), how at the sight of the awful tragedy of his queens and 
princesses burning themselves in the royal palace after his own defeat at 
the city bridge-head he continued muttering to himself an ancient verse 
(‘The fire which has risen from the burning pains of the subjects does 
not go out until it has consumed the king’s race, fortune and life VH, 
1581), how he made his last faithful minister Canpaka leave his side in a 
vain quest for his departed son (VII, 1587)) how when deserted even by 
the rdfafutras and denied shelter in every house of note in the capital he 
failed to remember a faithful Daniara who alone had kept faithful like a 
true wife never turning the eyes towards anyone else (VII, 1630-31), how 
when he heard the news of the death of his well-beloved son he in his 
misery fancied that he saw the son ‘as a child with his limbs adorned with 
strings of pearls and resting on his own breast (VII, 1675), how he 

his faithful attendant who reminded him of the selfish indifference 
of his subjects in a speech of ineffable tenderness for his lost son (cf. VII, 
1687 : ‘If I myself after hearing that my son, the life of my life, is dead, 
yet remain here as if all were right, how can anyone else be blamed for 
showing indifference.?’), and how at the last moment, finding himself sur- 
rounded by his foes to whom he had been basely betrayed, he sold his life. 

, -showing even at the end the magnanimity worthy of a great prince 
(VII, 1702 and 1705 ff.). At the close of his narrative Kalhana sums up 
the causes of Hansa’s failure in words which can hardly be regarded as 
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complete. For Harsa’s failure, according to the author (VII, 1715-16) was 
due to his aversion to battle alone or else only to his want of independent 
j udgment. 

Of the members of Harsa’s family we may first mention the bold and 

resolute Prince Bhoja, ‘foremost of the fighters’, who repulsed' Sussala’s 

% 

attack on the capital (VII, 1525 If.) and afterwards met a heroic death in 
fighting against his treacherous servants (VII, 1654 ff.). Mention may also be 
made of the heroic 5 ahi and other Queens who burnt themselves in ‘the 


four-pillared pavilion of the palace of a hundred gates’ when Uccala with 
his Damaras burst. into the city (VII, 1579). We may, lastly, refer to 
Harsa’s bold and impetuous brother Prince Vijayamalla who helped his 
release from prison and accession to the throne by a timely rising and who 
afterwards, when led into treason by the king’s unjust persecution, fought 
his way with his brave wife through the royal forces only to be killed by an 
avalanche. 

Among the king’s ministers we niay first speak of the cunning city- 
prefect Vijayasirnha who took the decisive step in raising Harsa to the 
throne and putting Utkarsa under arrest. A very attractive figure is 
Candraraja who justified his high descent (cf. VII, 1364: ‘He, descended 
from the illustrious Jinduraja and other ancestors who had not desired to 
die on a couch, displayed noble conduct’) by accepting 'the dangerous post 
of Commander-in-Chief which none else of the frightened ministers would 
accept in the king’s last desperate fight with the brothers Uccala and 
Sussala. Winning the first fight and killing the enemy’s general, he after- 
wards found himself deserted by his troops and maintaining the unequal 
combat for long, was killed in battle (VII, 1499 ff.). With his death, as 
Kalhana justly observes, vanished Harsa’s last hopes. An equally attractive 
personality is Ananda who, raised to the position of Governor by Harsa, 
first distinguished himself, in a successful fight with Uccala and afterwards, 
being deserted by his troops, was captured and put to death. He was, as 
Kalhana , aptly says (VII, 1376), ‘the only one to purchase glory at the 
expense of his body among king Harsa’s servants who were characterised 
by treachery and timidity. His mother, ‘one of those virtuous women who 
have borne sons worthy of praise for devotion to their lord’s service’, found 
relief for grief for her only son in mounting the funeral pyre (VII; 1580). 
A touching story told by the chronicler (VII, 1381 £E.) illustrates at once 
the mother’s strong affection for her son and proud acquiescence in his devo- 
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tion to the State service — both befitting a Roman matron of the ea 



Republican Period — and the king’s 

loyalty. 


high 

Other attractive figures of the 


appreciation of the son’s 
same period are the high 
minister Canpaka, father of Kalhana, -who could be persuaded 


only with great difficulty 



the deluded king to leave him (VII, 


I 


1587) and the faithful attendant Prayaga who stayed with the king till 
the end and was killed by his side (VII, 1622 ff.). Among the king’s evil 
ministers was ‘the wretch’ Lostadhara who put into the king’s head the 
idea of confiscating temple treasures (VII, 1080 ff.), the vile Madana who 
accepted the post of Chamberlain to the Calukya Queen in effigy (VII, 
123), and the villainous Sunna, prefect of police, who completed a long 

4g 

career of treachery by bringing Uccala to the capital and deserting the king 
in his last days (VII, i597'99)- [It will be seen from .the above that the 
history of Kashmir in the tenth and eleventh centuries is by no means 
wanting in noble and heroic characters as well as commanding talents. It 
is therefore difficult to agree with the following verdict (Ram Chandra Kak, 
Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, London 1933, p. 24) which seems to be 
more rhetorical than true to fact. ‘The state of Kashmir in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries forms a close parallel with that of Italy under Pope 
Alexander VI and Caesar Borgias. But the Italian Popes and their satel- 
lites often differed from the Kashmir kings in that their evil lives were at 
any rate relieved by the display of commanding talents’. Further it appears 
to us that the detailed analysis of Harsa’s character given above does not 
justify the title of ‘the Nero of Kashmir history’ given to him by Stein I; 
Introduction p. 32]. 

From Kalhana’s account of the reign of the next king Uccala, he 
appears before us as a shrewd, _ wise and energetic Prince devoted to the 
welfare of 'his subjects. Faced at the beginning of his reign with for- 
midable difficulties which Kalhana vividly describes (cf . VIII, 7 : ‘Robbers 
as ministers and feudatories, a brother ready to become a pretender, a land 
without treasure; what difficulties did not beset the king ! ’), he met them 
with ability and success. He conciliated his ■ headstrong brother Sussala by 
crowning him as the king of the family possession of Lohara, while he 
brought the unruly Damaras under control by a mixture of force and diplo- 
macy. Kalhana quotes him (VIII, 45-47) as taking for his motto two 
lessons, namely, accessibility to his people from morning to evening in his 
palace and constant preparedness for suppressing revolts. It was no doubt 
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■dance ■with the second ptinciple that he showed wonderful 


and getting rid 


number of 


pr 


tenders. When 


a 


dist 


king of Malava, Uccala prudently concluded 


beneficent measures 


pretender’s entry 
for the welfare o 


Uccala’s 

0 doubt 


accordance with his first principle, are stated by die chronicler (VIII, 64) 


to follow from his one great virtue, viz. indifference to wealth. 

o 


A list of 


old 


as 


well as the renovation of the 


piety 


• W * 


the king’s character. 


celebrated 


obtained from the body of des 

ff.i Kalhana describes 



er passage (Vlli, 
another merit which stood foremost 


incaiiny wisdom 

(VIII, 122). In 

great relish the 


■ m 

his humiliation of the hated class of Kayasthas, those ‘plagues of the 



While allowing so n 
163 ff.) to his discredit 


his rashness of 


pcecli, his love of sanguinary combats among his followers and 


fickle 


the 


dwells on his fatal delusion (cf. VIII, zpy : ‘The king as if he were anxious 
to gain Yama’s land did not exile those who had been insulted, who 'were 
full of aspirations, who had formed a league and lost their subsistence’) m 


himself 


and killed him after a resistance worthy of 


of unknown 
who secured 1 


origin and 


very questionable antecedents 


Queen Jayamatl 

(VII, iqbo'ha), 


half of his throne’. As queen she distinguished herself by ‘kindnes.s, charm 
of manners, liberality, regard for virtuous people and wisdom and helpful- 
ness for the needy and the distressed’ (VIII, 83). She made noble use of 
her riches by founding a Vihdra with a Matha which she called after the 


Superseded in her husband’s favour by 


(VIII 


dr 


-56 ff .) of the gang of conspirators 


Uccala’s murder. They consisted 
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Raclda and, so forth descended from a common soldier, but filled with the 
ambition of seizing the throne and stung to fury by the king’s insulting words 
and dismissal of themselves from their offices, the villainous Kayastha Sadda 
who put the idea of treason into the heads of the brothers and was driven 
to desperation by being discharged from office for misconduct, the noble 
Bhogasetia the king’s ‘best friend’, who being insulted by the king and 
taken into confidence by the conspirators attempted, though in vain, to con- 
vey him a friendly warning and remained a passive spectator at the time 
of the murder, Kalhana takes special delight in narrating how the usurper 
Radda with his accomplices met a well-deserved death at the hands of the 
avenging Damara Gargacandra (VIII, 342 If.). 

Salhana the half-brother and successor of Uccala, who was next raised 
to the throne by ‘the kuig-maker’ the powerful Damara Gargacandra is 
described by Kalhana as a thoroughly worthless kmg (cf. VIII, 417 : 
‘Neither political wisdom nor valour, neither cunning nor 
ness, neither liberality nor greed — nothing was prominent in this king’s 
character’). He showed his utter want of judgment in entrusting the import- 
ant office of Lord of the Gate to a relative ‘fitted for assemblies of ascetics’, 
who ‘declared that he would ward off the dangers from Sussala by muttering 

4 

his own magic spell a hundred thousand times at his approach’ (VIII, 422-423). 
The king being a ‘mere shadow’, the court Avas dependent on Garga for life 
and death. Salhana’s short inglorious reign, which resembled ‘a long evil 
dream’, was closed by deposition at the hands of his half-brother Sussala. 

(VIII, 449). 

Kalhana introduces his account of the next reign by drawing (VIII, 
482 ff.) a striking comparison and contrast between the character of the 
two brothers Uccala and Sussala, Sussala’s character, he says, was the same 
as that of his elder brother with some features more, and some less, strongly 
marked in himself. The contrast, which extends to minute shades of 



differences (cf. VIII, 488: “Though their wrath was alike in appearance, yet 
that of his elder brother resembled the poison of a mad dog and his own 
that of a bee”) is summed up by the author in the statement (VIII, 499) 
that Sussala ‘surpassed his elder brother in all qualities excepting only 


liberality, disregard 


bllity 


Kalhana’s detailed 


two equal neriods divided 


short interval of Bhiksacara’s usurpation, bears out his 


partial 


verdict only In part. 


reign Sussala is described 
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: country by a mixture of force and guile, -which Kalhana 5 
applied against Gargacandra and otlier powerful subjects, 
however, he employed wicked Kayasthas to acquire ‘sordid 


In 


a 


gains’ which went to swell his hoard 





The king proceeded to invite fresh troubles for himself by 


lessly prove 


the hostilities of Damaras and officers (c£, VIII, 65 


The action of the king in recklessly rousing these hostilities brougt 

:o his subjects and was like the letting loose of a ferocious Vetala’), 
lis ingratitude drove even his brave and faithful Commander-in-Chi' 


Defeated 


disaffection (VIII, 654 ff.). 
foolishly perpetrated fresh cruelties which- are justly censured by the chi 
cler (cf. VIII, 681). When at length the Damaras rose in revolt under- 
pretender Bhiksacara and defeated the royal forces, Sussala' prudently 


the Lohar 


I 


made 


rebels 


.pital, the king showed such wonderful heroism 


the admiration of the chronicler (cf. VIII, 755 
before invaded the territories of various chiefs. 


Though 


had 


highest reward 


arm’s might was the protection of the city’). But the machinations 

✓ 

ome ‘villainous Brahmans’ and Purohitas of sacred places together with 
desertion and mutiny of his troops and the indifference of his subjects 


deprived him of n 
flight to Lohara. 
ie wonderful battle 


3 


which 


was the talk of eye-witnesses in Kalhana’s time, Sussala with his few 
troops gained a glorious victory over the combined Kashi-nirian, Khaffi and 
Turuska forces of the pretender and thus ‘washed off his burning disgrace 
for the first time’ (VIII, 917). After his restoration Sussala in his distrust 
of his countrymen gave his chief confidence to foreigners, thus driving, 

according to the chronicler, numbers of his adherents into the enemy’s 

/ 

camp. That this censure is a little unmerited is proved by the king’s re- 
instating a brave officer called Yasoraja (VIII, 1117) whom he had unjustly 
driven into exile, only to experience his treacherous desertion to the enemys’ 
side. In the following years the king, helped almost alone by his faithful 
foreigners, displayed such heroism in repulsing his numerous enemies as 
to extort high praise of the author (cf. VIII, 1199-1200). On one, of the 
critical occasions the king was so much afflicted with sorrow (cf. VIII, 1187) 
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I 

for the many calamities of his people including a great fire and famine at 
Srinagar that he brought out his son from Lohara and crowned him king, 
a step which he quickly retracted. A touching anecdote told by the chro- 


duf 



ff.) illustrates at once the king’s sublime 
patriotism and a foreign officer’s supreme devotion to his master. Accosted 
by Kamaliya, son of Lavaraja a chief in the Takka land (Central Punjab), 
the king told him that he would ‘do to-day what king Bhijja, that proud 
grandfather of yours, did for his country’s sake in the battle with 


HammTra’ 

successors) 


probably 


for one of Sultan Mahmud’s 


and 


patriotism, the king declared, ‘Is there any person holding a 



ace 


among self-respecting men who would abandon his country at the end 


wetted it with the 


When 


not leave his. skin without having wetted it with his blood?’ 
king turned towards the fight, the noble Kamaliya stopped him 
‘while there are servants, it is not fit for kings to proceed in fro: 
last crisis of his life Sussala committed the fatal mistake which the ct 
cler finds inexplicable in a man of such extraordinary vigilance (VIII, 
78) of giving his full confidence to a low-born ' traitor who ended by k: 
him in the palace when he was completely off his guard. The king s 1 
shamefully abandoned by his troops and his relatives, was mutilated 


In the 


ed off by the traitors. 

We have a pleasing picture of Sussala’s ‘beloved 


Megh 


(VIII, 204-20 



daughter of king Vijayapala and daughter’s daughter of the Lord 
jara who had brought her up. with tender care in place of a son 

‘In her were combined love with tenderness, cheerful 
lity and cleverness with experience’ (VIII, izip). She had 
started to join her husband when he was plunged in a series of misfortunes, 
but she died on the way worn out by the disastrous news from the king. 
Four faithful female attendants and a humble cook of her household 

followed the well-beloved queen to death. 

Kalhana introduces his general character-sketch (VIII, 1549 ff.) of 

the contemporary king Jayasiriiha by justly remarking that the traits of 
complex characters can only be understood by references to the j 
and following: facts and also to the detailed narrative of events. 


He 


partial 


opportunity which the study of a contemporary reign affords 


point 




Gilt amid some conventional praise that the king’s character was a blend of 
virtues and faults and that it was unfair to forget that the latter were 
outweighed by the former (cf. VIII, 1554-1555: “How should then the 
mind of everybody find its way to a right conclusion as regards the nature 
of his virtues and faults which is so wonderful? Uneven indeed arc the 
features in his character. Not perceiving the excellence of their aggregate 
result, the people have concluded that there were faults’), Kalhana’s lengthy 
narrative of the reign helps us to fill in the details of the picture sketched 
so broadly and imperfectly above. At the time of his father’s death he 
found himself destitute of troops, surrounded by half-hearted ministers, 
with his father’s murderers still at large, and with the pretender Bhiksacata 
preparing to march on the capital. From this danger he extricated himself 
by a combination of politic generosity (cf. VIII, 1377-80 mentioning how 
his unprecedented course of offering general amnesty at once brought , him 
a following), resolute action and cunning diplomacy, so that in four months’ 
time he punished his father’s murderers, drove out the pretender and 
brought the whole kingdom under his rule (cf. VIII, 1544). Yet as 
Kalhana very properly remarks (VIII, 1545 ff.), the citizens were without 
means, the land was overrun by numerous Damaras ‘who were like kings’, 
the pretender was firmly established at a short distance, the counsellors 
and feudatories were seditious and the royal servants were solely bent on 
perfidy. At this ‘juncture the king, under the influence of evil counsellors 
which Kalhana strongly condemns (VIII, 1615-.16), drove his brave 
and -faithful general Sujji by a series of insults into exile. When, how- 
ever, Bhiksacara arrived at a Khasa frontier fort for a fresh invasion of 

m 

Kashmir, the king and his minister Laksmaka used thier diplomatic 
weapons with such effect that the pretender was deserted by his Damara 
allies and was at last treacherously murdered by the Khasas. No sooner 
was the king delivered from his most dangerous adversary than he was 
faced with a new and formidable rebellion, that of his uncle Lothana, who 
had been kept a prisoner, at the Lohara castle, but was now set free and 
crowned king by the .mutinous garrison. The king’s extraordinary 
fortitude on hearing of this great disaster is justly praised by 
the chronicler (VIII, 1798-1810). But he displayed a 
want of judgment (cf. VIII, 1838-39) in choosing a wrong season for sending 
the relief expedition with the result that the royal forces were driven in 

4 

retreat from Lohara and the minister Laksmaka was surprised and captured 
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by the rebels. Wisely recalling Sujji-from exile and taking advantage of 
the rebels’ internal dissensions, the king was able with Snjji’s help to 
recover Lohara after it had been abandoned by the cowardly pretender 


Mallarjuna. In a short time the king showed his weakness for evil coun- 
sels and his stupidity (cf. VIII, 2032-3^) by turning against the faithful 
Sujji whom he caused to be assassinated by base treacheiy — an act for 
which he is severely, though indirectly, condemned (VIII, 2381) by the 


chronicler. When the pretehder Mallarjuna, aided 



the powerful 


Damara Kosthesvara again rose in revolt, the king by his resolute action 
was able to capture both of them and tlirow them into prison. At this 
point Kalhana describes a series of beneficent measures of the king (includ- 
ing the construction and restoration of temples, the encouragement of 
scholars and the rebuilding of the capital), in terms of somewhat extra- 
vagant praise (cf. VIII, 2376 : ‘The king whose mind is all-pervading and 
steadfast has obtained the foremost rank among the virtuous by his pious 


actions 


3 


Ibid 


2400 : 


‘What had not been accomplished in regard fb 


consecration of shrines etc. and other pious works during the time of the 
illustrious Lahtaditya, Avantivarnian and other great monarchs, that has 
now been achieved’). Summing up the king’s achievements, Kalhana says 
(VIII, 2446): ‘He restored to this land which owing to the baseness of 
the times was like a decayed forest, wealth, population and habitations’ 
On the other hand, as the chronicler is careful to tell us (VIII, 2480), the 
want of judgment which the king had shown in driving Sujji into exile 
was further manifested by his decision, at the advice of a mere boon compa- 
nion whom he had unwisely raised to the office of prime minister, to 
send an incompetent commander against the Daradas. The only result 
of this ill-advised expedition was that the powerful Darada minister 
fomented a revolt of the pretender Lothana which led to a general rising 
against the king. The pretenders Lothana and Vigraharaja having taken 
refuge at the inaccessible castle of Sirahsila already mentioned, the generals 
sent against them lost heart and pressed for a peace. But the king’s 
splendid resolution (cf. his spirited instructions VIII, 2543 If. to his 
general ending with the brave words, ‘Therefore cease to remain mere on- 
lookers and lay siege to the whole castle. Let our life-time pass, as well as 
theirs, in this enterprise’,) in continuing the attack was rewarded with the 
surrender of the two pretenders by the Damara leader. The king showed 
his generosity by his kind, if contemptuous, treatment of the prisoners. 
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When the third pretender Bhoja after repeatedly experiencing the defeat 


and 


a voluntary surrender, he was treated by the king with the genero' 
fitting his own rank and high character. The submission of Bhoja a 
lowed by a general pacification of the kingdom, which gives Kalhana 
portunity to mention (VIII, 3316) another list of pious acts of the kinj 
king’s tender regard for his faithful servants is touchingly illustrated 


The 


nding 


Dhanya qn his death-bed (cf. VIII, 3329 


The 


did not leave the sick Dhanya’s side when his end approached 


being’) 


L without taking sleep with those who were praying for 

In the same connection Kalhana mentions (VIII, 33 ^^) 
^ ' * • / 
how the king appointed Sanjapala’s brave son to his father s office of 

Commander-in-Chief after his death. 

Among the members of Jayasimha’s family Kalhana mentions with 

high praise (VIII, 2433 ff., 3382 &.) Queens RatnadevT and RaddadevI for 

Of the latter he says (VIII, 3388) with evident 
‘By her numerous sacred foundations and restorations this 


their pious foundations. 

# 

exaggeration. 


outstepped 


Didd 


a 


The Chief Queen Kalhanika who is praised (VIII, 3063 ff.) for her magnani 
mity and other good qualities distingu'shed herself by mediating betweet 
Prince Bhoja and the king at the time of the formers’ surrender. 

Among: the pretenders for the throne who lived during this period th( 


first place belongs to Bhiksacara, grandson of king Harsa. His repeated 
efforts to gam the throne kept the kingdom in a state of turmoil during 
the reign of Sussala and the early part of Jayasimha’s reign. When he 
temporarily obtained the dirone after Sussala’s flight from the capital, he 
proved himself utterly unfit for his high 
of the powerful Damaras and ministers, 
devoted himself to low pleasures ‘fit onlj^ 

Driven from his throne by a popular rea 
cara showed such unexpected vigour in hi 


A tool 


hands 


he neglected state affairs and 


870). 


(cf 


‘In the 


two armies which counted many strong men, there was hot one who could 
face Bhiksu when he roamed about in battle; Ibid., 1017 : ‘There was no 

A 


positions 


fatig 


troops 


and 


So 


gly is Kalhana impressed with this sudden improvement 
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tender’s character that he explains the want of opportunity for learning 
state-craft as the cause of Bhiksacara’s failure as king (cf. VIII, 1030 : ‘He, 
however, had seen nothing of his father and grandfather. Thus it came 
about that when he before had obtained die throne, he was misguided’). 
After Sussala’s assassination the pretender showed his implacable hatred 
by sending the murdered king’s head to Rajapurl, for which reason he is 
justly censured by the chronicler (VIII, 1463). How nobly Bhiksacara 
redeemed thc' misfortunes due to adverse, destiny by his last heroic fight 
against his treacherous assailants will be told in another place. 

Of the other pretenders to the throne Lothana who obtained the strong- 


hold of Lohara by an 
much worth. Mallarj 


;pected 


fortune, failed to show 


much worth. Mallarjuna who supplanted Lothana is described by the 
chronicler (VIII, 1979) as possessing not a single good quality. While 
in possession of Lohara he wasted the accumulated treasures on low 


favourites. Afterwards 


% 

agreeing to 


and 


Captured at length by the royal forces, he made himself thoroughly con- 
temptible by his cowardice. We are told for instance how before surrend- 
ering to the Lord of the Gate he made the latter give him to every body’s 


disg 


■pital 


his mind and how at last he abjectly presented 
betrayed his former friends (VIII, 2296, 2299, 2 


In sharp 


Mallarj 


the pretender Bhoj 
e and hi^h-niinded 


son 


After his voluntary surrender to the king, Bhoja repaid his benefactor’s 
generosity with such devoted service as to win the latter’s complete con- 
fidence (VIII, 3254 


and 


Holding the office of Chamberlain 


ped 


911). 


immediately joined J 


made him his chief counsellor because of his skill in winning over the people 
(VIII, 1382). He occupied the dominant position In the king’s Council 


dissens 


While selfishly driving 


king’s ears against him, Laksmaka by his clever diplomacy 
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Sujji’s projected alliance with Somapala the chief of Raj-apuii (VIII, 1647). 
Laksmaka’s last service was to win back for his master the brave Sujji from 

exile (VIII, 1982 ff.). 

Of the other ministers the Damaras Pahcacandra and Sasthacandra 
(sons of the king-maker Gargacaiidra), Rilhana, Dhanya, the two Udayas 


and Sahjapala are mentioned 


again and again 


for acts of conspicuous 


courage in the king’s service. The two Damaras fully justified the tradi- 
tional loyalty of their family to the royal house (cf. VIII, 2780 : ‘Not one 
has been born in Suryavarniacandra’s lineage who has not done good service 
to those born of Malla’s race’). Of Rilhana we are told that finding him- 
self deserted by his troops in a fight with a rebel Damara leader, he scorned 
to join in the general flight but boldly flung hmiself almost alone upon the 
enemy whom he forced to retire to the forest. The magnificent speech 
put into the mouth of the general on this, occasion does honour to his 
loyalty and courage (cf. VIII, 2819: “Shame on the life of him who though 
a servant fails in his tasks’; Ihid., 2823: “Those who give up their lives 
in battle feel dejection only in the beginning, but subsequently enjoy the 
highest satisfaction of obtaining that happiness which is called absolute 
bliss”). Another attractive aspect of the minister’s character is presented 
in the chronicler’s enthusiastic description of his pious gifts (VIII, 3364 ff.). 
Dhanya who had been a faithful adherent of Sussala joined Jayasimha at 

I 

the beginning of his reign and was gradually raised to the high position of 
Chief Justice. Driven into exile by Sujji’s influence, he was recalled by his 
master after that unfortunate general’s death. He continued to serve 
the king in successive fights with pretenders and rebels till hs death. 
Praising his exceptional worth Kalhana says (VIII, 3326) that he had 
‘singly borne the weight of the king’s affairs during the troubles from 
Bhiksu’s death to Bhoja’s defeat’. Sanjapala who had taken a leading part 
in besieging Salhana at the capital and placing Sussala on the throne showed 
conspicuous courage in fighting the rebel king-maker Gargacandra (VIII, 
51 1). Even after his ungrateful master had sent him into exile Sanjapala 
showed his ‘high honesty’ in going abroad instead of joining the rebels 
(VIII, 538). Recalled by Jayasimha Sanjapala showed his loyalty as well as 
his high sense of honour by betraying Sujji’s intentions to the king while 
efusing to kill the latter by treachery (VIII, 2086 ff.). In the course of 
these operations he is said to have addressed the king with the noble words 
‘I do not pay attention to family relations if affairs of State are in their 


r 
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I 


way 


erass 

tD 


My attachment is to my Lord, in whose service I count my life as 
After Sujji’s murder Sahjapala bravely fought against Ins partisans, 
losing his right arm in the battle (VIII, 2164-2166). Raised to the rank of 
Commander-In-Chief by his grateful master, he rendered him excellent 

service by capturing the Damara rebel Kosthesvara and by rescuing the 

position (VIII, 22yo; 2839). Rashly 

attacking another Dailiara rebel Trillaka inspitc of the desertion of his troops, 
he displayed conspicuous courage along with Ins two sons but was completely 

In remembrance of Ins high services, the king appointed 

his brave son to his office after ins death (VIII, 3322). 


general Rilhana from a dangerous 


outed 


(To be continued) 


U. N. Ghoshai 



The Philology of the Pali 



1. Au attempt has beea made in this paper to discuss in brief 

4 

the philolog'y of Pali with'special reference to Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The vocabulary of Pali is the same as in Sanskrit^. First of all 
the phonetic peculiarities that distinguish Pali from Sanskrit are 
briefly indicated as follows 


o 


There are some letters of the Sanskrit alphabet that are not 
found in l^ali. Among the vowels r, f, U, ai and au are missing 

in Pali. 

3. li, f change into a, i, u : ufha'pati = yahapati, arnrtu = a.'iaata; 
■iiirya=miga (rarely maya), rpi=isi, krtya — ldcca (but kuaca in 
kukkuGoa), rtu — utu, riirvrta—nibhuta (through niwuta) Vai(^dll=, 
Vesdli, Vaigya^Vessa, taila — tela-,' Gautawa = Gotanna, ausadha 
= osadha. 

4. The above changes are regular, but some variations, are met 
with ; grha'pati = yahapati but yrM—gihi, {yeha, however, should not 
be derived from yrha), sakrd = sakad {sakadayami) or sakid [saki- 
deva)] the bases 'mdtr — mdtu, pitf — pitu but the r becomes 'i in 
mdtito, mdtika, pitito. In a compound; variation is also met with : 


r/ia=ma but an + ma 

• • A « ^ 


anana ; vs 


‘“afe/ioi 


4 • 


usabha but ratha+ rshabha 


ratheshbha, Vr in a word is clianged into ru : vrk&ha — rukkha, iKivvta 



V is 


1 There is sometimes difference in meauiiig of the same word in Pali and 
Skt: ]}mjavidi is in Skt, ‘brother’s wife/ the corresponding Pali ‘pa. 

‘one’js own wife; /kahks means ‘to desire/ but Pali ^/han-kh is ‘to doubt’ (al- 
though CiJ^kaibkh =to desire) ; 2 ^^vkkura is ‘adornment’^ ‘cleansing’ but pari- 
kklidra means ‘the requisites of a monk’; similarly 'paccaya meaning much the 
same as 'parikkluiiu is not used in that sense in Skt. pratyaya, A word at times is 
more used in one sense in Skt. and in another sense in Pali : praiipad generally 
means ‘the first day of- the lunar fortnight’ but the corresponding pafApadd in 
Pali means ^path’; prad/idna means ‘chief’, padhdnu also means ‘exertion’; mtra 
never means a ‘discourse’ in Skt., but sn/tta generally is a ‘discourse’ in Pali 
(and sometimesi a ‘short rule’ as in Skt.); pinda is a ‘lump of food’ in Skt. 
but it is mostly used in Pali in the sense of ’alms given to a monk (pindapdta) i 
cmubha^va is perception ‘but Pali dnuhJiava means ‘pov/er’ ; ‘bdZa’ generally 


means a ‘boy’ in Skt. and it means a ‘fool’ in Pali, although a ‘boy’ may be a 
‘fool’ and a ‘fool’ may be a ‘boy’! (See Ohilder’s Dictionary — Introduction). 

2 E. hliiller in the introduction to his Pali Gframmo/v, Pandit Vidlm- 
sekhara Sastri in the introduction to his PgM Prakdsa (in Bengali) and 
W. Geiger in the Introduction to his Pali Li'deratura u.nd S'prache have dealt 
with the phonetic changes from Sanskrit into Pali. Muller’s attempt was 
the first of its kind, and was made yeans ago, and so one can, if so inclined, 
find fault with him here and there. I have added innch new material. 
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=r 2 niruta, a:pdvfta=apdriita,. ^rarely becomes ra: hrho^t^hraJia ; 
but B fhatj)lLal(h =Behapphala. 

kata ; sinr + ta, \/ smr 

•rt + ta — pravrtta — Pali 


b. 




+ ti = smrta, smrti, Pali sata, aaft; 




Jli 




rr 

Jhl 


mrtn , Pali mata ; savi + 
= hhrtya, Pali hliaccn- 


in these the vowel r does not undergo guna cbange. Although in 
Pali the vowels t and li are found missing the following words can 


f/ ^ 

+ a — smara{ti) , Pali sarati 


• \/hf-\-a — dh ara{ti 
pravarta{te), Pali 





s/li 

sam+ J vf-y 


‘man 

Jhli 


Pali kamana, s/ 


mar ana, 




J k 


hhartf ,—P oTi. bhattu, nominative 
lain + «■= Pali kappa(ti) ; (s/r+ta, 


however, makes atta by vrddhi strengthening; rpi^uju, nirdu 


mudu but ajjava 


matZcZa'wa - abstract nouns are derived from the 


strengthened forms of r) ; sprk a-y t%- spHati, Pali jBiusati 




sparsa 


Jk 


krsati, Pali kasati but 


V/c 


. ya — karsliyate, Pali kassate; (see 76). It may be seen, there- 
fore,' that it is not always possible to say that the r of the root shall be 

changed into a, i or u. 

6. A vowel in Pali may be changed into another vowel, and no 
general rules can be laid down for such a change : 


A 


= d : pravacana=pdvacana ; (is d due to the loss of r?); vanij — 
vanija, anuhJiav a " dnv.hlia'v a , addivan— addlidna {a may be due to the 
other form addiha), paccdmitta is equated with pratyamitra but the 
original form is pratyag + mitra—ihe lengthening is due to loss of g. 

= i: madhyama — majjhima, tamisra—timissd, candramas 


A 


canddma, rnrdanga — muti 
dlia, sarisrpa = sirimsapa . 




dsiihs , 71 yagi'od. ha = Tiigro- 


A 


u : 


hadacaraa^kudacanu (but the vowel in 



is not 


changed), snapna^mpina, sadyas = sajju, krtyah^khattum, tnarita 

^turita, h7‘ahmanah=hrahmAmo, addhan — addlmTio (genitive 


sing.). 


asuyd — usuyya 


imasdna = susdna, iiimajjati = nimicjjati, 


sammati = sammuti, 7 iavati = 7iavuti, hhdsas va — hlidsassu . 

A=u:mj7ia-nin7id, pd7'aga—pdTagu (also pdraga), sarvapia.= 
mhhaiiiiu, nedaka-vedagu, lliruimliaM^hhiinadm-, (also bhunaha).-"’ 

A = 6:sayyd = seyyd, atra^ettlia (also atra), kvasf~sve, puras- 
kd 7 'a— pu7‘elikhd7‘a, plialgu = plieggu. 

A — o :svahhra=sobhha. 

A —a : sthdp ay ati = thap eti . 


3 A-ii only in kvi snflix. 
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A~i: salmaU = simTall. 

/I = •i : sfAjana — tMava. 

A = e: jydyas = j6yya. 

I = a \KaiLniUnya==Konclanna, 'pftlLVvl — patliavr, {Aim patham, pv- 


thavi, putlmvi), harlii = hanilui (-ci). 


u : sisii 


susu, im — usu, iksu—uochu, dvita/ya 



d 


'•Vi, 


/ = 

— du['vidha), AniTuddlia — Anuruddha tlirotigh confusion with the 
prefix anvi-. 

I = e ’.maliisM^rriahesl (to distinguish the queen-consort from the 
she-bufialo), sa'rh+ k/ i tya— samecca (by strengthening s/ i). 

I — o: llcsvdku = Okkdka. 

I=a : kaus^dya=kosaj-ja. 

I=i:dviUya = dutiya,-aniya~a'>viya, (also anlya :k 
khddaniya). 

I~G \ samuksate = samekkhati , 

4 

U—a: guru = garu, IksJivdku = Okkdka, 

U : SicmeruA = Sineru, purusha= 2 ^urisa, jufjupsd = jigaoclid. 

U = 0 :pustaka~ poUhaka, anmqjavia — aaiopama , hi7idd = sondd, 
uHra=ottha, jmskai'a^pokkhara, gulpha — goppliOi, vdyu — 'vdyo (to 
equate with dpo and tejo]. 



or 


a 

U 


i \ 



as — hhiyyo, (also hhuyya in corapoitiid yehliuyi 


u :yavdgu = ydgu. 


E — o:dveslia — dosa, (to avoid cZesa, country). 
0 — u '.jyotsnd—jtmhd,'^ 

7. Among the consonants, s and 


s are not found in Pali. 

» % 

They are always replaced by the dental sibilant: YaiklU — V esdll, 


K 


dsi 


Tidsl, aushadha 






The letter h also is not met with in Pali ; (see 86). Ah becomes o : 



■putrah^putto, manah^mano, sTeyali = seyyo (neu.), pTdtah = 
anekamh — anekaso, dt7nanah = attano , tatah = tato, a’ntah = a'n.to, 
P‘urah=puro {-hita) but {purah=pu.ra in pu.rato), sah — so and 
sa. Ah drops the h, as in putrdli — puttd and pacd'mah = pacmn,a. 
H preceded by any other vowel is Aso^pQA\kapihhi}i=^ka'pihld, mrih 


4 Melody ,of sound determines the changes of letters, but no general rules 
can be deduced. It seems, for instances, that when the original loses a 
consonant, the loss is made good by changing a into d or into u: pratyag 
+ mitra~ixu-cumltta, fs(iii)y(ik=^sa)mv(i, hhuna1iaii=:hhilnahu; r changes into the 
other vowel of the word: rd=isi, ftu=idu.; and that a vowel before a double 
consonant is liable to be changed, e.g., pu.Hkura^'pokkhara , iyu-Htahh=puff,lmlia, 
pumham-pwvekMura, kvyya = seyyaj atm = ettlia^ phalgu = phaggu, snm ikmte _ 
iSamekkhati. There are, of course, many exceptions to these suggestions. 
Here onl 3 ' Skt. and Pali equations have been given without an^^ attempt being 
made to go deeper. 
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= avi, hlioh—hho] paceyuh—paceyyuim). Medial /i is assimilated : 
duhkha = dukhha. 

There are two sounds in Pali, the consonants I and IJi which are 
not found in classical Sanskrit. (See 8: d, dli). 


8. Consonantal changes too are frequent, and 


their range is 


wider than that in vowel changes : 



Sdgala, muka=viuga, veda.ka=vedacjt~i, kvla-\- 


* 

tiyaka — kulupaga, also kulupaka). 
K=p: kahudha = pakudha. 

K = v :suka=suva. 


G — k :hhrngdra — hhinkdfay \/ sthag = thak (efd). 

Gh = g :jighatsd=jigacchd (as well as jighacchd). 

C — t : Gikitsd = tikiGGhd (hut vicikitsd=vicikiGch,d). 

J = G\ pTdjana—pdcana. 

1 — d\Prasenajit — Pasenad.i, jyotsn.d — dosind, {alBO jvnhd), jd- 
jvalya = daddalla, jighacGhd as well as ddgacclul. 

T — dx nighantu = nighandu, 

T = l '.spliatika — phalika. 

T = l:dtavika — alavika. 

• • • « 

D — l, dh—lh: GaTuda=Ganda, hiddla=hildra, sodasa — solasa, 
guda = gula, Glmd — Ghal (-abhinnd), edaka = elaka, nida — v/ila, 
(also nidda) •, drTha — dalha , gddlia=gdllm, mtuTha wnillia 
N — n:yaksTiim = yakkhini, ghrana= ghdna \ (see 92). 

N = l: venu = velu, mmala — muldla. 

T—c: tarhi — caraJii, 

T=t ‘Vartate.—vattati, (also vattati), prcuti — pati, pratJiama= 

'pafJiama] (see 93). 

T — d\uta~uda, ruia—ruda, (also ruta), vitast7.='vidatthi . 

T}h=th :artlia = attha, (also attha); (see 93). 

Th — dh : s/ vyath = vedh(ati) . 

D = d \ s/ dah= d dah, (also Vdah), daih5a=claih3a. 

I) = t :prdduT—pdtu, kuslda = kus^ta, 7nTda7\ga= muting a, Y ama- 

dagni — Yamataggi. 


D~h :dvddaga = hdrasa, dvdvimgati=havzsati, (only in numerals), 
D = y:khddita=khdyita, svddita = sdyita; (see 69). 

D = r : -dasa = -rasa :astddaga=atthdrasa (or atthadasa), ekdrasaov 
ekddasa, (only in numerals). 

D — l (through d) :uddra~uldra, dohada — dolhala, vaidurya^ 
veiuriya, hudl)uda = huhhula. 


5 B, dh only in the middle of a word are changed into I, lli respecfcitely : 
daha but parilaJia. L and Ih are found only in the middle of word (3.s in 

Bengali). 

DECEMBER, 1942 7 
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Dlh= fill ardha—addlia, vrddha — vuddTa; (see 9f3). 

Dh = th ■ apidhiyate = pithiyati , 

N —n : iahzina = sahuna, jndna—ndna, myjvdna=vmndn(i, .iavaih - 
sanikaiii, jyotsiid^junlia, sn.usa~3unhd., sumsa, also lia/.sd ; (seo' 92). 

N — r: Naif any and = N er an jard . 

N=l: from- s/nah : pilandhati. 


N=l: enas — ela. 

• » 

P~k :pipllihdi=kipillihd by metathesis. 

P~v '.pupa^pma, ayara—ana-ra, iii pavovnra. 

B—p‘. aldhu — aldpu. 

B = v :pihati — pivati, handdiyd—vanjlm. 

M = n : Sumeru = Sineru . 

M~v: mlmdmsd.^vlma'rhsdP 

Y — h : jardyu — jaldhu, puya—pubba. 

Y =hhx Sarayil — Sara h hu. 

Y = r: sndyu = nahdrv:<. 

Y = l ‘.yashtlii — latthi, parydya—peyydla. 

Y — V ddya — dava, mrgayd^migayd, haplya — kandva, 
ohati = p av e c cliati , ' kiy at — hlv a , tra.ya—tdva (iu Tdvativisa), Dir- 
ghdyuh = Dtghdvu, dyudha=^ avxidha, (also dyudha), mlulyya.^ 
sahavya(td). 

R = n:prah Jiangura — pah han guna . 



R 


'dhra'i>grdhya = gijjlia. 


R = l\ roma = loma, sukunidra— suklmmdla, rudra = ludda , jardyu 



■=jaldhti, agaru = agalu, antariksJia = antalikklia, Maskmn — 
khali, viparydsa—vipalldsa, drdra = alla, paryanka^pallanka, pari = 
pali [palihodha, paligunthita, paligha), mdTuta = indluta, 

R = m :mdaTgayati = vulamseti, lomaharsha^lomahamsa; (see 32). 

L — v.kila^kira, hiddla = hildra, dlamhana the same as dramnuma. 

L~l -dalidda as well as dalidda, g alati = g alati , pdli as well 
as pdli. 



a. 


V — p '.prajdvaU—pajdpatl, 2}aldva = paldpa, sdva — 

V — h (initial only) :Vija = lnja; hyanjana also vyanjan-a ] 



hyddhi 


S = ch : Sdva= clidpa. 
S — d: sd ka = daka. 
S=ch sad — elm. 


• « 


H^rl)h:iha=^idha^ (also ika). 














6 Atmaia=attaia. 

7 aiajige.s illustrated hy very few examples do not betray the general 
tendency of the language. 
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9. Pali words (i) begin wdtb. a single consonant, (ii) do no-t end 
in a consonant, (iii) and a conjunct consonant of more than tw'o 
letters is not allowed in the middle of a word. 

10. (i) A single consonant in the begiuning of a word : 'prdna = 


pana, tri = ti, krodlia^kodha, dwlpxi^d.ipa. 



dutiya,dvigu 


digu, smrti^sati, smasdna = str,sdna. It must not be understood 
that the first consonant is always retained. The rules of assimilation 
have to be applied before one of the consonants is dropped. (See 
under Assimilation). According to these rules nydya becomes nnciya* 


and then ndya, ksetra^kkhetra* — klietta, jndna^nndna* = 7iana, 
dhyana'^jjhdna* = jlidna, smarati'i>ssarati* = sarati, (also sumarati), 

spandana'^pphandana* = phandana, syrg'^pphns* = \/phus, stupa 


'>tthup a* = tliupaP 

The exceptions to the above rule of a single consonant in 
the beginning are : hrahmd and bfdhmana and also words with 
initial ta, vy, (by), and sv : tvam, 'oyadlii (byadhi), vyaggha, 
vydkata, vyanjana (byanjana), sue, svdtana? and some words with 
initial dv.dve, dvara, dvanda. Even here forms like tuvam 
instead of tvam, dicve instead of dve, viydkasi instead of vydkasi, 
veyydkarana instead of vydkarana are found, indicating the ten- 
dency in Pali of preferring a single consonant in the beginning. 

11. (ii) The final consonant is dropped and the preceding vowel, 
if short, is sometimes lengthened : 7idman = 7idma , karma7V = kamma, 
punar—pitna^ saras — sava. trims at — timsa, yiunann = iiuna , ydvat = 


X X. ^ 

ydva, [qXso .ydvatd), cid — ci, shad— sa, marut-maru, cahsns(h) 
caklihu, vidyut — vijju, bhos{li) = bho; hJiagavd?i = bhagavd, putrdt = 
puttd, pascdt=pacchd, tasmin>tasmi* = tamlii •, (cp. iidivasmi moda- 
ti). Arhan^arahd {slm araham); samyak — sammd, adhva7i = addhd 
(also addhana), apsaras — acchard, parishad — parisd, dhik = dhz, 

kvip = kvi. 

12. If the final consonant is not dropped it is either changed 

4 

niggahita or a vowel is added at the end: etad — etam, 

bhavath — hhavam, 



into a 

arhan — araham, (also arahd), paca n = pacam 

aha'in = aham, sam- =sam, tesdm—tesaih, tasmin — tasmim, punai 
= {punap)punam, (also puna); Sanatkwmdra — Sanamkumdra. 

Tvac = taca, adhvan = addhdna; (cp. drgham addhmiam), 

vanij. — 

vdiiija, u>dano=^udicca, krt = kita, ydvat — yavatd, (also ydva), pi'dna- 
bhrt^pdnahlmta, (mixed up with pdria + bhuta), sarad 

8 Between an aspirate and an unaspirate the unaspirate is retained. 

9 Svagata, klxvassa have a double consonant in the beginning on account- 

of sandhi. 


addha, medhas=m.edhasa, dvis — disa, hhisak 
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The following words being 


feminine, the feminine suffix a is 
Sidded : di^ = disa, 'vao = vdca, pratipad=paitipadd, dpad — dpadci, gif = 
gird, updnali=updliand. 

13. Consonantal bases are avoided in Pali as far as possible but 
they survive although there is a tendency of changing them into vowel 
bases : kdrin becomes hdn, and the ' accusative singular is kdriih, 
but there is an additional form kdrinam from kdrin, as in Sanskrit. 
The instrumental singular, genitive singular and plural and locative 
singular of consonantal bases are formed by adding a, o,'a7h and 'i 
respectively to the base. But here forms of the corresponding vowel 
declension are found along with those of the consonantal base : maJint 


in 


the instrumental mahatd, genitive singular mahato, locative 


beginning with a consonant are also met 


singular mahati besides niahantena, mahantcis sa and mahantasniiih 
respectively as from a vowel base (mahanta) ; the present participle 
pacat forms the genitive singular and plural pacato and pacatam 
respectively as also paca7itassa and piacantdnavi (from \/ pao-\- a + 
nta) ] manas forms the locative singular manasi and according to 
the vowel base manasmim. (See 41 & 42). 

14. Words ending in a consonant followed by words beginning 
with a consonant are to be met with in compounds: 'Vdkkaraiiafvdc) , 
khuppipdsd (kliud), mahaddhana (mahat), saddha-mma (sat), sakkdra 
(sat), taippurisa {tat), takkara{tat), tad-aJiu,tad-utthdya, saddJia (sat). 

Words with a preposition ending in a consonant followed bywords 

with : uppajjaii (7i.d) 
mssarana (ndr), dug gaiidha (dur), catuppada (catur). In all these 
oases assimilation has taken place®. 

15. A final consonant apparently missing in Pali, followed by 

4 

a word beginning with a vowel is revived by the so-called rule of 
consonantal insertion: ke7iaci + eva = kenacideva (Skt.-cid), tdva + 
eva=tdvadeva [Skt. tdvat),tasmd + iha = tasmdtiha{^'k.t. tasnidt), saka- 
d-dgdml, saki-d-eva (Skt. sakrd), eta-d-ahosi (Skt. etad), sabbhi-r-eva 
(Skt. sadbhir), p atu-r -aho si (Skt. pradur), pdtarr-dsa (Skt. prdtat), 
puna-r-eva (Skt. punar), also pwmdeva and punameva] dw'dsada 
(dur), catu rang a (catur), nirdhara (nir), chalabhinnd (Skt. shad), 

16. The Skt. consonant, however, is not always retained as 
dlvik becomes dhir — {dhiratthu), samyak^ 
vimutta), also sammar, anvageva becomes anvadeva in Pali. (See 36). 


/V « 



9 As for the prepositions ending in a cousonant^ nir, duTy ud are generally 


assimilated : mf+mala—n^rriala^y 


but 


nir+ hamti = niha/ratij mr+ varana 


nlvarmid, Dttr + gata = dug gat a but du r+ntvui - duravia for which see 85 . 
Ud+saliati-ussahati hut ud+han-uhanj and for the change of sam into sam 
see 84. 
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17. (iii) Whereas in Skt. there are conjunct consonants ot 
even more than three letters, Pali words do not contain, as a rule, 
conjunct letters of more than two consonants. There are, however, 
one or two exceptions to this : indriya, yantra and ‘ntu’ in h-aiitva, 
gantvd. If there is a triple consonant, one of the consonants, 
the weakest is dropped and assimilation takes place wherever 


possible : 


10 


indra=inda 


mantra = manta, 


candra = canda, 


Loikshmana^LaLkhana, ujjvala = ujjala, mahattva — mahatta, sattva 
= satta, dvandva — dvanda, urddliva = udd}ia, kar + tvd — katvd. 
gdstra = sattlia, v astr a = 'v attha , Tdstra — fattha~-{s^t — ttlh), matsya 
=maccha — (t + s = cch), lksvdku = Okkdka — (here k + s = kk). The 
weakest consonant is not dropped in the following examples: 


J dis + tvd = disvd, sj chid 


chetvd, drdra = alla, {r—l). And the 


same in combination of a sibilant and a nasal : j y ot snd = j unlid — {s + 
n = nh) or dosind, krts7ia = kasina, slaksna-- sanlia, 'paksli'ma^'pamha 
but in the following examples the weakest consonant is indistinguish- 
able on account of assimilation svLshma == suklium,a , Vindhya= 
Viiijha and handhyd = vanjlid\ vartman {\/ VTt) — vatuma. (See 
Assimilation 31 and Epenthesis 36). 

18. A double consonant is not allowed after a niggaliUa or any 

nasal : sahkhyd = sahkhd, samskdra — sahkhdra, samsthdna = saiithdna, 
samsparsa — samphassa, sa7nk.7ipta~ sahkhitta , savistarana^ santha- 

rana; cp. da7nstrd = datdia ; (see under Assimilation), A triple conso- 
nant is separated by means of epenthesis' as in harmya^^hammiya. 

19. Double consonant in the middle of a word must belong to 

the same group: mahgala, gacchi (also ganoJii), lajjd, panca, 
gandha, nimha, sammata. 

20. Assimilation sometimes takes place between consonants of 
the same group^^ prajnd—panhd, sapat^n—sapattl, dlambana 


drammana. 




in pahcof is 


changed 


\/budh-Hta, Vpad 


into nn in pannarasa, 
:e assimilated; (see 23). 


21. If the consonants belong to different groups, or one is a 
mute and the other not, assimilation then as a rule takes place. The 
following exceptions may be noted : Sdkya (to avoid confusion 

vdkya, drogya, nigrodha, pindolya, atra, tatra, 



with god 

yatra (also ettlia,- tattha, yattJia), gotrahhu (but gotta), vicitra, (also 
vicitta)-, with tvd of the gerund; svtvd, pacitvd (bwt catvdrah= 
mttdro), hliadra, (also hhadda), udraya, ndriyati (also uddaya, 

kalydna, kalya (also kalla), havya, sahavyatd, vidvd, 

10 The mutes {k — m) are the strongest among consonants, nasals being some- 
times regarded weak; then s, I, v, y, r, in decreasing strength. 

11 Ordinarily here the nasal is second in the compound letter. 
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hhastu, utrasta, odhasta. dyasma, hhasma; with sina in g’raiiiinatical 
asmi,tas 7 nivi, y uttasmim. Some combiaatioiis due to sandhi are to he 

s 

found: anveti {ami/+ eti), pdtvdkasi {pdtn + ukdsi), yatvddJiikurcma 
(yato + adhikarmia), 7nydya7h{me + aymn). Besides, the combinations 
of /i. with another consonant ai'e to be found: h r dl innana , hrah/niath, 
ganhdti, tandid etc. ; and also combinations of yr : ■payrupCisati, 
kayrd, (variants payifupdsati and hayird). See 47. 

Assimilation is a consiiicuous feature of Pali ; (see 79). The 
combinations of consonants are avoided in Pali by means of either 
epenthesis or metathesis (which see). Assimilation takes place either 
in the body of a word or between a root or a word and suffix ending 
in or beginning with a consonant. It must be noted that final and 
initial consonants are not always assimilated: e.g, \/pao + ia = 


90 


Jha 


hasita, \/ gad 


Jk 


kata, niv-\- 




nibhuta. In assimilation one of the consonants is made 


the same as the other. This is called complete assimilation : s/vniu-\- 
ta~mutta, put7a=putta. When one of the consonants is made 
similar to the other the assimilation is incomplete: s/sa7n+ta = 
saxiia, liastOi—hattlm. Sometimes a third consonant reduplicated is 
used for both : /Plabh +ta = laddha: When the final consonant is 

I 

assimilated the assimilation is called regressive, and when the 
initial consonant is assimilated^ it is progressive assimilation : '>m.io 
+ ta=7nutta and \/lag + 'na = lagga respectively. 

4 

23. (I) The first general rule of assimilation : When both 

consonants, are mute the final consonant is assimilated : s/yuj- 



yiitta (Skt. 



s/ nmc + ta — mutta, ud + \/p 


7ippawia 


(Skt, ut'pa'rina), sat + d/liar7na~saddliamvma (Skt. sadd.harinaiia), 

=panild (but djnd'^annd* = d7id—{{,o avoid a^Tna which means 


pra-jna 



super-knowledge), sapta= satta, nbnna — n.in7ia . If one of the conso- 
nants is an aspirate the other consonant is assimilated : sat+hki 
sabhhi [Ski. sadhhir), s/budh-Vta, sj sudh+ta, s/ba7bdh + 
suddha, baddha respectively as in Skt. 

There are some exceptions to this rule ; When combinations of 

gn, jn {gn)d‘^ kn, pn, tnn, tn, occur the nasal is assimilated : 
nag na ~ nagga, agni — aggi, V' lag + na 


13 



(Skt. lagna), 'ud,+ 


a / vij + na — tid)bigga< (Skt, udvigna), ip blia[n)j + na 



(Skt. 


12 I have borrowed the scheme of As.similation from Woollier’ s “Introduc- 
tiun to Prahrit.’’ 

13 A mute aspirate is doubled by using the same imaspirate before it. 

14 J of the root is changed into the corresponding guttural, so that jn ^ijn . 
It may be noted in this connection that if the palatal is changed into a 

guttural, the preceding nasal, if any, is correspondingly changed: dWmnj+a 
dhliang*-\-a^'bMnga., d ^afij-ha^sanga* =sanga, ■ 
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hhagno), s/saL+no — sahLo[ti), (Skt. sahioti), j)ra+\/ap + ro 
pappoLL (Skt. prapnoti), dtvi,an = niton , (but vartvian — 

vSome irreo’ular assimilations: hi t 1 d dh , 





lahh + ta 

a liunt'er, (also spelt 
fierce), a 4- \/rahh + ta 
ta = saUha (Ski. s/ sr, 

ta. = mattlia, (Skt. 


Jl 


liiddha (Skt, luhdhn) 



tliroug'b confusion with Iiidda=o 
araddha ; j +t = tth in the following : 



.‘>rsta) 


rnrsta), sj y 


>A,msaffha^ \/maj + 
yittha (Skt. ista). 


Some roots beginning with v change the following a to 7,/. before 


assimilation takes place,: \/ 


vutta (Skt. ^ 


ya 


v/ 


vuttha (also 


x/ 


+ ta 


si 


pavatta (Skt- pravrtta). 


24.. (II) 


The second areneral rule of assimilation : 


When one 


consonant is a mute and the other a semi-vowel [y, r, I, v) or 
sibilant (i. 7 ,s) the mute being stronger is retained and the other 
consonant is assimilated : dl\liyana = ahlduma, sankhyu — sankJid, 
Gak.ra — oak ka, pahva = pak lea, s/ 'rmic + ya — mucca {ti) , rdf ya> — raf ja, 
putTa = putta, satru — satiu, cat'vdvah—cattdro, Bharadvaja—Blidrad- 

ddja, sama 7 i'vdgata\= f^amannidgata, \/kai' + ttnh = kattum, punav + 

hhava=punahblmva, durgati-daiggati, karma-kamma, dair 4- krta = 

dukkata. Hsceptions : with xtd- :vd-\-loketi = ulloket'i, ud + snJuiti~ 

ussahati, ud + m.atta = unimaMa. yl/r becomes 7nh : dmra-amha, 

tdmra — tamha. Lm becomes mb: gdlmaU-simhaU, gulma- 

gumha. Ht becomes Ifi, ddh: aJtuIi -^ta^nilha, s/rmih + ta = 

becomes tth 


n'' 

I r 


mtdimj hj riah'^'ta^naddha, cl/uh-^ta^duddlia. 

in adverbs of space: tatra = tattha {Tiso tatra), atm^ettlia (also 

atra) sarvat')’a = sabhattha, awiaPm^afifiattha; drdTa=alln. {r — l), 
gi-dhra—gijjha, catvara = caccara, P&li*/pucch+ta=p}vptha, inuc 
-l-ta = (Pali) mukka 'irL patimukkd, (also mutta). 

There are three main variations to this general rule : 

25. (A) A dental meeting y is changed into the corresponding 

palatal before assimilation takes place: satya = sacca, 2J7“ati/f7- 

—paccdgaGchati, krtya—kicca, mithyd^micGhd, avidyd = 
amjjd, Ayod]iyd=A'yojjhd (hut in a triple consonant dhy usually 
becomes by dropping one of the palatals: Vi7idhya = Vin)7ia, 
handhyd — vmijlid-, cp. Skt. ananiya=dnarica), ka7iyd= kafind, 
ya—maiina {ti), nydya—ndya (but 7iyagrodha = 7iigrodha) . 

Not only a dental and y but in fact any nasal with ,?/ changes 
into 7 m: -pu 7 iya,=punfia, kdruTiya—kdn/ama, sa'rh + yata-=sanna}ta, 

tain + yeva — tanneva. 



15 


15 Tanneva is taken by grammarians as equivalent to tani+e.va; but I do 
not asire© to tliis. 
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When, however, ud-in-ecedes y the assimilation is yy instead of 
jj: u(l + yojeti=uyyojeti, udyama = tbyymna, iul-\-yati = uyyCiti, 

loyyana. 

26. (B) The second variation of the rule is : When a mute meets 
a sibilant, the sibilant (being weak) is assimilated, but the mute is, 
at the same time, aspirated (unless already an aspirate). 

W itb guttural : hhihshu = hhikkliu, caksu = cakkhu, aksi — nkkhi, 
purashrt'a^purakkhata (also pur ekkliata) , sanh-\- kdra = mmskdra- 
Pali sanklMra; {see 18), pari +kdra= 2 Jariskdra = P all p^o.'^dkklmra \ 
(see 91). Exceptions: samskrta— saklmta (Sanskrit language) in order 
to avoid sankliatcb which has a different sense, l^aksaHld = Takkasild, 
Iksvdku = Okkdka, ksd=jha(yati). Ks is changed into cch in the 


followina,’ words 



kucchi, ik.<tu=ucG}m, 


’>sa\CGh 


(cp. saoGhikaroti), ksulla, however becomes Gulla or Gula. 

27, With palatal : paiGdt = paochd, d§Garya=aGohariya, nUcita 

% 

=^nicGhita, mr — nii+^Gar = niGGhar — (cp. uicGhdreti) hut oiUoala— 
TuiGoala from nir-Gala, dusGarita — duGcarita from d,ur + Garita \ 
(see 89). 

sj drg + ta (drshta) — dittha, \/ nas + ta (nashta) 

» ft «* « ^ _ 


28. 


With lingual : 


= nattka, pra + \/ vis + td (pravishta) = paviUha ; rdshp’a — raUha, 
/s/hrsh + ta {hrshta) = hattha; (see 94); damstrd — ddthdp^ 

29. With dental — ti P>rdvastl—SdvaUhl, mastaka = maUhaka, 
Imsta—hattha, \/ as-t-ti—atthi hut hymstanl=hiyatta 7 Vt. Ts becomes 
ggIi: vatsai=vacGha (also vamsa — the Y amsas of Kosamhl), matsya— 
macoha, Gikit$d=tihiGchd, inat+ sara = maGclia 7 ‘a, jighatsd=jigacGhd 
but blhhatsa = blbhaGGa. Exceptions: t of -ut is assimilated: utsamia 
— ussamva, utsuka =ussuka, 7 i.tsava = ussava but utsanga = iicchanga. 
Sth becomes tth instead of tth :asthi = atthi, sthdna = thdna 

30. With labial; pushpa=puppha, nishpanna — nipphanna, 
>Jsprs—phus, Y spaud — Y pkand. Exceptions: Y sprh— >J pih, 
vanaspati=vanappati. P's become ooh in apsaras — aGGhard, jwgupsa 


=2iguGGhd. 

31. (0) The third variation of the rule is : When a sibilant 
meets a nasal, the sibilant is changed into h, and the order of the 
consonants is reversed, (in other words the h aspirates the nasal) : 
trsh'n.d—tanlid, ushna=7inha, krshna=kanlia, tusKn/irrh^tuiili^, US’- 
mdkam—amhdkam, as7n.i = amhi (also asmi), tasmm=tamlii (also 
tasmim), grislima— gimha, ■\f^nd= bj nhd \] nakd, sndyu‘i>nhdyu* 

16 When tth occurs, it must be understood that the Skt. sibilant is either 
lingual or palatal (except when sth becomes tth as below), and when it is tth 
the Skt. sibilant may be assumed to be dental; (see 94). 
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7 hahayti* = nahdru, Hes liman — semha, 'palishina—'pamlia, yrahia— 
fanha^-Li palatalized by the iufluence of the palatal sibilant), jyots- 
nd = junlia (also dosind), snu.sd = sunhd {u shifted, and no reversal of 
consonants). Exceptions: sj smr— sj sar, vi+ s/ smar-\- a=-vissaTa, 
ami -V sma, Tana —■ anussarana, jatismara = jdtissara, smrti = sati; 
smita= sita [also mihita), smah’u—massu, smasdna = susdna. Instead 
of Assimilation, Epenthesis is used in the following: jyotsnd — 
dosind (also junhd), sukslima— sukhuma . 

32. (III). The third general rule of assimilation: If neither 
consonant is a mute the weaker is assimilated, s, I, v, y, r being their 
order in decreasing strength: asva—assa, ah'u = assu, sahasra=^ 
sahassa, asya=assa, salya — satia, palvaZa^yallala, avyaya'^avvaya* 
= ahbaya, ^/div + ya'i>divva* — dibha dar^ana = dassana, parvata>, 
pavvata* = pabbata, sar.va'^jan^va* — sabba, pwva'^puvva* ^■pubhap'’ 
drya—ayya (also ariya), niT-\-ydti=niyydti but vip)aT7jdsa = vipal- 
Idsa, 2 >aryahka — pallaiika — (r = Z); svayam = sayam, s v dmm — s ami . 
Exceptions : lomaharsa=lomahamsa, sampraharsa — sampaha^hsa, 
vidarsayati = vidamseti, U imvilvd — U ruveld, 

M of sam followed by I is always assimilated : sarh+lapati— 
sallapati, saiji-^lahuka — sallahuka, s am + Una = s allma , ittha 7 h + 

7idma—itthan7idma. (For final m (m) see 84 and for m followed by y 
see 25). 

33. H with a nasal or a semi-vowel before it — the order is 
reversed; (see 47), but tl/e following assimilations with h are found; 
lehya=leyya, gahva7^a — gabbhai'a hrasva becomes 7'assa\ (for 

Iwada^daha, rahada aee^^) . 47 

Assimilation is the most commou way of avoiding an incon- 
venient combination of consonants but there is another method of 
doing the same, that is Epenthesis. 

34. Epenthesis is the ins-ertion of a vowel between two conso- 
nants. It is invariably applied in the beginning of a mono- 
syllabic word, for assimilation would change such a word out of 
recognition: gn = siTi, Ivi'l—hion, jyd—jiyd, h/ S 7 id'^ 7 ihd = nahd', 
sv asti = SUV att hi , padma = paduma, ratna-ratana, pari^upa */ds 
+ ti=payrupdsati, gThapatnl= gahapatdni, vajra^vafira, svap 7 ia^ 
supina, kriyd^kLnyd, bhagni^bhagml, vartman Wvrt)=vat^%ima. 

17 VV always becomes bh. 

18 I Lave given examples of assimilation from the roots of verbal derivatives 
and not from the forms they have as.sumed in Skt. : dmuc+ta,=fnutta (Skt. 
muhta), ud+ s/ pa(i+na=uppan7ia (Skt. ufpanna). It is easier, however in 

bhanj -hm. (Skt. bhanga)=:bMgga, 
^/labh-f-ta (Skt. labdha) =laddh a , ^prach (Pali d pue eh +ta) = Skt. pTsta= 
puUha, sfsri, Pali ysaj+ta (Skt. srsltia)^{y{)ssatt}ia. 

DECEMBER, 19^2 o 
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Epeiitliesis takes place in the following combinations in particular : 
a is inserted between r h: arhaTn = ar aham , gao^hati—garaliati, 

etarhii = etarahi, antarhita — antaTohita. L 

or a palatal — z is inserted : ldesa = Jiilesa, kldnta = ldlanta, gldna — 
gildna, sloJca=siloka, mid = mild (y ati) hxit plavati=palavati. 7 is 


following a guttural 




accJiariya, kadarya^kadariya, 


hrahmacarya — brahmacariya, tiryak = tiriya. Arya^ariya (also 


ayya), 



hhariyd, dcdrya — dcariya, sury a — suriy a , virya 


mriya, v aiddry a ~ v eluriy a par-ydya — paHydya, paryesand^pariye- 
sdTid, pchTyanta^^paTiyantcF'^ . But 'oip(irydsa='vipalldso,, paTyaii- 
ka=pallanka — [r — l), paryupdsati^payriipdsati\ (see 47 iov ry—yf). 

Yd, yd at the end of a word preceded by another consonant intro- 
duces an i : carya = cariyd, jdtyd=jdUyd, sdmdrthya = sdmdtthiyd, 
dhdrmyd = dhammiyd, vesyd=vesiyd (also -ues^). 

Amhild (Skt. dmld) is an instance of a consonant with_a vowel 
introduced into a word. 

35. M is inserted in jigimsdti (Skt. jigUdti), hhimsdrid (Skt. 

hhtslidnd) and in a compound, word : Sdndmtdiid (sdnatand), dva- 

phsiro {avd+ siro) , siri-msapa (Skt. sarisrpa), sumsumdra (susu + mdrd, 
m shifted — Skt. nsumdra). 

36. Sometimes a consonant is inserted not in the body of a word 
but between two words for smoothness of pronunciation. This is 
different from final consonants, restored for which see 15, and is 

9 


known as consonantal insertion; dnnd + )i 


dnndmanna (Skt. 


dtiyanyd), adina + atthu — annadatthu, djjdAr agge=djjatdgge, dsdnd + 

^ a aX* • a ^ ^ ^ # 7 w 



asanavut 



p una -f e>vd = punadevd, ptundmevd (also 
pu7idrevd) ; for pariydntd, pdriyesdnd, pariydya &ee M-, su+ 7 tju = 

suhuju (also suju). An example of Epenthesis in a word containing a 
triple consonant is (Skt. /mr my a). Epenthesis is used to sepa- 


rate the consonants in jyotsnd 


suJcshma = sukhumd‘, (see 31). 


37. A vowel or a consonant is rarely introduced in the beginning 
of a word : s6r»=zti7w_(also thl), utthdnd='viitt}idnd. 

t 

38. There are some instances of both assimilation and epen- 




nahd, smitd=mihitdF^ 


19 


filiorten 


uante accrf3rding to 50 before i is inserted, 

20 I followed by a dissimilar vowel is changed into y so that 2 ?ari^becomes 
pary. In Pali we can either take it as an insei'tion of i between r & y or V in- 
serted between pari and the dissimilar vowel. 

1 /^ 

21 A.S a general rule a triple consonant in a word is reduced to a double 
consonant: candm = canda, manfra=manfa etc.~(indriya and gantva are excep- 
tions). But by epenthesis: harmya=liammiya, Fhar+tva^^kcuritva (also 
hatva). Assionilation takas place in a triple consonant containing a sibilant 
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Some other processes : 

39. Analogy — is responsible for certain 


irregailar 


forms of 

words: SU + gati — sugati sometimes hecomes siiggati on the analogy 
of duggati {dwr + gati); similarly suhhaca {sv -{■ vacas) on the analogy 
of dubhaca, and a 7 mddaya on the analogy of niddaycu These 
pairs usually go together; hence this imitation, hor the same reason 
vtiyu becomes vdyo on the analogy of tejo and dpo. Puthujjana is 
equated with prthagjmia, (average men) hut through confusion with 


prt]bu = several 


(cp 


puthusamanahrdhmmid). B.alm + suta + ya 


through 


should be hdhusucca but the actual form is hdliusacca 
mixing“Up with sacca. Nir + gacchati — nirgacchati — niggaochati 

but there is also the form nigaccliati used in the same sense with 


■nd- instead of 7m‘- ; (see 90) ; s/ 


nacca — ity = cc)\ so naccaaia. 




(x/ 


40. 13y false analogy new grammatical forms which are not 
covered by "the rules of grammar, are made ; rnanas and vacas me 
consonantal bases, and their instrumentive sing, forms me manasd 
and vaoasd respectively, and on their analogy mukha and pada form 
the inst. mukhasd, padasd. 

41. There is a tendency of declining a consonantal base as if it 
a vowel base; (see 13), and forms of both consouant and vowel 

bases ars met with: karman — kammaiva, kammena in tlie iustr., 
dhUar forms dhltara^ in tlie instr. and there is also the form dhltaya 
like the instr. of kannd, kdrin becomes kdidnarii and kdrirn in the 
accusative of kdrl: the former is Skt. kdTi7iam ; in the same 


were 


and verlsm in the locative plu. of veri, 


(Skt. 


way verinesu 

vavnn) ; the former is formed from a hypothetical base verina ; 

inahat ought to form malianto in the nominative plu. masculine 

(Skt. mahantah) but there is mahantd on the analogy of puttd ; the 

present participle gacchat — {-at, -ant) forms the nom. sing, masc. 

gaccham (Skt. gacchan) and gacchaiito on the analogy of piutto, and 

¥ 

the plu. form is gacchantd on the analogy of puttd although it 
ought to be gacohanto from Skt. gaccha^ntali, but then gacclianto 
is the nom. sing, form ; pacat in the loc. sing, forms pacaid as in 

and a nasal after one of the consonants is dropped, and a vowel may or may 
not be introduced. :/ hrfs7ia==1:asina etc. (see 31); vcvrt'nian be- 
comes vatuma. With a double consonant in the middle either assimilation or 
epenthesis takes place: drj/a—ayija or ariya, - ov vasita^ 

or tasimCi; (see 21). With a double consonant in the 
beginning assimilation first takes place^ and then one of the consonants is 
dropped or the double consonant is separated by epenthesis: smara'(>i>smmti~ 
sarati or sumarati; d sna—n^iCi-yaliCi; mLlia-smelia; 

■(see 10). 
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Skt. as well as facantasmim, pacantamhi as in the loc. pi. of putta. 
The consonantal form is preserved in the inst. sing, of 'i)dc = vdcd 

in nianasd vdcd uda oetasd. 

in the declension of vowel bases too instances of false 

, ^ * 

analogy are found: the gen. sing, of kapi in Skt. is kapeh but Pali 
kapi&sa is on the analogy of puttassa, and kapino is on the analogy 
of ’words in -in, gen. sing., like gacin — gacinah] -smin (loc. sing.) 
and -smd (abl. sing.) are used with pronominal bases in Skt. but 
these are also applied in Pali to vowel bases as well, e.g.. kapismiih, 
kapismd, puttasmim, puttasmd. These forms, however, are not met 
with in Skt. In Skt. the dat. gen. sing, forms of kanyd as also of other 
feminine vowel bases are different but in Pali not only these two but 
ablative and loc. sing, forms too are the same as the inst. sing, form. 
In Pali the nom. and acc, pi. forms are identical (except iu the 
declension of putta and of the first person pronoun) ; the abl. pi. 
forms are the same as the inst. pL, andthedat.pl. forms are the 
same as gen. pi. In Skt. this is not the case. Instances can be 

4 

multiplied but these examiDles will suffice to illustrate the point. 

43. Conjugation too provides examples of false analogy : In Skt. 
the pi. of karoti is kurvanti but Pali has not only the pi. kuhhanti 
but also a sing, kuhhati which is unknown in Skt. ; Skt. has mriyate 




of forma like pacati 


as well as the rare form miyyoiti corresponding to Skt. mriyate; 




forms vnwti in Skt. 




V' 


var iati) as in samvarati 


as if it were a root of the first conj. Compare the form vundti instead 
of vunoti (Skt. vnioti). Pali jiiidti is on the analogy of the roots 

of the fifth conj. (besides the vegvlsiv feti Siud jay ati), V adeti is 

✓ 

on the analogy of the roots of the seventh conj, (besides vadati) ; cp. 
pimeti instead of punciti. Nd in Pali is the fifth conjugational sign 
but as almost all the roots of the fourth conj. add nd it is optionally 

conj. sign, e.g., sunoti, sundti ; pappoti, 

pdpundbi. In fact forms with nd are more common. The very 


regarded as a fourth 


rare form- saklmti (instead of 



is on the analogy of 


pacati ; similarly karamdna instead of karomdim. Skt. paodni 


1st person 


sing, imperative is Pali 


pacdmi because the pi. of 


the 1st pers. imperative iu pacdrria is the same as in Skt., 

and as the first pers. pi. present tense in, Skt. pacamdli is eqivalent 
to Pali pacdma so the sing, of the imperative 1st. pers, in Pali 
is made the same as the form of the present tense. Skt. has paceyam 
and pacema in the 1st. pers. optative sing, and pi. respectively but 

the Pali forms are pace2/5/ami: and pa.cei/2/ama in the 1st. pers. sing. 

nd nl., paceyydsi, paceyydtha in the 2nd pers. sing, and pL. on 
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the analogy of the forms of tlie present tense. Pali ■paceyyam, 
medial optative, 1st pers. sing, is equal to Skt. paceyam which, ia, 
however, the corresponding active form. Deti, denii, {iii) dhetP^ are 
formed on the analogy of the imperative deJii.' Perfect dhuh becomes 
dhamsti in Pali on the analogy of forms like akamsu ; {ahu is also 
frequent in Pali). Sat+ \/kr+tya^satkrtya—sakkacca, a gerundial 
form used as an adverb has also the form sakkaccam on the analogy 
of adverbs like sigham, sanikam. 

44. The lengthening of ainpakkdmi {pa + s/ kavi + i) dwe, to 
confusion with forms like pacami {/p poc + a + mi, d lengthened); 
see 69. TJdapadi and udatd,Ti have a long vowel for a similar reason. 
Pali has kapibhi with t on the analogy of lengthening a before gen. 
pi. ndm (e.g., putrdndm)-, similarly kapis^i has sometimes the i 
lengthened — kaptsu. 

45. The 71 of sakku7id,ti is lingualized because most of the roots 
of the 4th conj. has the lingual nasal (cp. simdti, pcipwidti) ] see 43. 
The 71 of dnha in sayaTiiia, m>aj jhuTiha is lingualized on the analogy 
oi puhhanha; similarly the of kasma (Skt. krtsna). J 7 mhd{Skt. 
jyotSTid), su 7 ihd, su 7 iisd (Skt. STiusd) have the 7i because almost all 
the combinations of nli ave lingualized rih {e.g., gaTihdti, ta7ihd)\ 

see 31. 


46. Dissimilation 


is making 


different one of the sounds repea- 


ted in a word-. This process is the opposite of Assimilation. The 
few examples of it are : ldngala=na7igala, ld 7 nda = narigula, laldta 
= naldta — these are words with two I s. Cikitsd=tikicchd (but vi- 

9 

Gikitsd=vicikicchd,). Meiiaiider changes one 7v into I in Milhida. 

47. Metathesis — is the transposition of syllables or letters in a 

word. It is also rare: ma,gaka=mahasa,, gai'dahha — gadrahlia, 

hrada—daha and raliada (through imaginary hada and harada). 

Metathesis takes place whenever h is followed by a semi-vowel. In 

jivhd. 



fact h is always used to aspirate a consonant in Pali : 

sdhvaya — savhaya, ahna = a7iha, maliyam = 7nayhain, updiifch 


gaJi + 


ga7ihd{ti), d 


muyha{ti), the present 


participle suffix — a 7 it becomes nta. In sunnsu'didi'a the m is shifted 
{susitramdra ; Skt. Hsumdi'a has no m), the u is shifted in snnhd and 

equivalents of Skt. sTitisd. Conjunct Ty also shifts the 


suTiisa 


position of the consonants : .^^kar 





{paTyupds)~pmjirupds{aii)\ similarly payiriiddharati {pan + ud). 

In 2/r a vowel is often inserted showing the tendency in Pali of 
avoiding a conjunct consonant like this. 

22 Skt. VAt becoineti dadafi, also in Pali, and Skt. d dim becmnes dadhati 
but in Pali dadhati becomes duhuti (as in pwridahati, samvidahati:^. . See 59. 
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Exceptions: hrahman, hrahmana, gahvaTa=gahb]Lara^ Ivrasva 
= rassa, hyah (being mono-syllabic) becomes hiyyo by epentbesis. 

In r7i epentbesis takes place, (see 34 and for nir+>Phar see 90). 

^ I 

48. Elision : A. Yowel is dropped in the following words : 
agdra=agga (cp. hhattaggd), chiliita=dMtd, :ajdneya—djanna. (cp. 
the forms jdtiyd=jaccd, rattiyd = fatyd, nadiyo-=najjo). The initial 
vowel is dropped in sivusd — husa and sometimes in uposatlia — 
posailtOi', (cp. the form thl as a variant of. itthl). Api, iva, iddni, 
iti, the last following a niggabita have optional forms without 
the initial vowel. This loss of the initial vowel cannot be accounted 
for by the rules of sandhi. 

A consonant is elided in the body of the following words: 
sthavira = thera, mayum—mora, yavdgu = ydgu, caturdaga= cuddasa. 


Goddasa, khalu=]iho, hhadante has an abbreviated form hhante; 

Kusindrd is from KuHnagara, abhinha from abhikkhana, mdtucchd 

« ♦ 

from mdtfsvasd, dhorayha from 'dlLuravayha{?); the variants of 
dickkha, xipekkhd, apekklid, are dukha, upekhd, apekhd respect- 
ively. Skt. Perfect viv iduh = vidti in Pali because the perfect 
tense was regarded superfluous and the distinctive feature of it 
the reduplicative syllable was lost; m is dropped in d+ \/ sams.— 
dsas (-dna) and in such examples of sandhi or metre as labheyydjiam 

{lahheyya7ri + aham), hathdham {kat}iam+ aliam), addasdham {adda- 

_ ^ ♦ 

sa'iri+ aham) , Buddhdnusasanam {Buddlid'iiam + sdsaiiam) . 

Ya at the end of a word in a sentence is sometimes dropped : 
amtpdddya becomes anupdda — [anupadd dsavehi cittam vimnicci ) ; 
vydrosand p atigliasannd instead of vydrosandya 



^ ^ ^ 


23 


lasannaya- 

{vydrosand patighsahnd na annamahnassa dukkliani iccheyya), 
abhihhd instead of abhinndya {sayam abhihfid sacchikatvd ) ; pati- 
sahkhd yoniso = patisankhdya ydmso\ saddJid instead of saddJidya 
{saddhd agdrasmd anagdriyarri pabbaji). katipaya a.s well as katipof 
(katipaharrh). 

49. Compensation : The loss of a consonant is often compen- 
sated by lengthening the preceding vowel: upanishad — upamsd, 
ca7hdramas=candimd, (eee 11) ; irn, in a word becomes i: sirrblia= 
slha, vi7ngati = vuat'i ; cp. darnsta' d = ddtha \ sam becomes sa in sdkac~ 
chd, sdramhha. s/Kar+.tahba = kdtahba {^ht. kartavya) also 
kattabba, \/ kar -r tum= kdtuTn, {^kt . kartum) dXmkattuTn. In sandhi 


711 is sometimes dropped — ■'{see Elision 48), and 


the 


preceding vowel. 


if short, is legthened by compensation: katha7}i + ahaTn — katlidhain, 
lahhey y arn + aham = labheyydJiarn, addasam + ahaTn = addasdham. 


23 See contraction 54, Some of these examples may as well come under 
"^"ntraction’. 
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Many exaniplevS of compensation are found in Pali sandhi but there 


is nothing like this in Skt 


50. A long vowel in a Pali word is never followed by a double 
consonant or by a niggahita, and so it is shortened before them : 


Th 


J do 


datva, rdtri = raUi, 2^aa’dJcmmn — 'para- 


khama, hldra~ sudda, drya—ayya (also ariya), sd.rya = suriya 


deary a = dcariya, 



ydna = altkhdna, dkrosa = akkosa, 


T i 


tV 


= anndya, sdnda — santa, danta — dania, pdtra — patta, sdstra — sa.tfha 
mavis a — mams a, hhavdn — hhavam, kaniid + vi^.kannam. Excep- 
tions: ( = dah j a big knife); here d is not shortened m order 

to avoid daMa which has a different meaning. In sandhi: with 
su and sa, svcikkhatd (but akkhdta), sdLkJiara; also vakkarana, 
vdkya. 

51. instead of a long vowel being shortened before a double 
consonant the double consonant is sometimes made single: dlrglia — 
da, glia, sirsa = slsa, Hghra = slgha, mfdya = mula, dluTtH — dhaia , Skt. 
jiryati — jirati or jiyati in Pali, Idksd — 

52. A long vowel followed by a single consonant is quantitative- 
ly the same , as a short vowel followed by a double consonant: 
knda = hliidda , pifUikd—kipillikd, dldpa — alldpa, puya'^puyya* 




—pubha,) cula as well as cullai, nlla as well as nidda, 
as well as kattahha, miyati as well as viiyyati, 'pitmiam as well 
as pitunaham, panca + nann — piancannavi (instead of 2-5<2«ca??am) : cp. 
Uruvilvd^Uruveld, d+ jpchad—acchadeti for which see 81; cp. also 
adarsa = cidasa. 

53. It may be mentioned at this stage that all the above rules 
have the effect of changing different Skt. words inio Pali with the 
same form : ucc/ia' = acc/ia., clear or rksha — acclia, a bear; j)vtf7ia = 
pr.sta, asked or pusta, nourished; ottha = ustra, camel or ostlia, 
lip; dosa = dvesa; hatred (to avoid desa, country) ov dosa, fault; 
palajja, non-sense or paldva, chaff; pubha^heiove ot jmya, pus; 
puttd = putrdh (nom. pi.) or putrdt (abl. sing.) ; sat- the present 
participle of s/ as (also meaning ‘good) or hat which has the 
same sense sadddid — {sad+ddha); sa is the abbreviation of salia 
or of sva- : sadaUha = sat{d)attha or sa, own + attlia, id as an 


insertion); jhdyati=d.hydyati, meditates 


or 


ksdyaM, burns; 


sarati, moves or smaraM, remembers; satta — seven or sattva, being; 

sutta— Sidra, a short rule or supta, asleep; appamatta — apramatta, 

% 

ardent or alpavidtra, only a little (cp. appamaitd na mlyare, the 
earnest do not die and appamatto ayaah gandho, only a little is 
this fragrance); addlia^ardha, half or rddha : xich.: ettha, — art ha. 

CJ //«« 7 9 


meaning or asta, eight; santa— 


tranquil or 
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to strive 4 - danta^ sj damA'ta^ tamed or d(iuta<y tooth ; mvlci 
root or mulyay price. 

4 

It is easy to cliange a Skt. word into its equivalent in Pali 
by applying tlie rules mentioned above, but to do tbe reverse is 
not easy. It is difficult, for instance, to know whether tbe initial 
7 /. of is an original vowel or derived from r; tth may represent 
st!i or rth : sattlia may be sdstra, science, scripture or sastra, 
weapon, sdrtha, caravan or sa.+ artha, meaningful (cp. sattham 
savyanjanam)] tt may be original or may represent assimilation 


of t?' or pt as in patta 




54. Contraction : ay a, ava are sometimes contracted to e and 
0 vQ^'^QQ.iiYLiy.adliyayana^ajjhena, Udaya.na = Udena, Ujjayinl 
— Ujjen'i, Yavana—Yo?ia, lavana — lona, avakdga, — ohasa, avatarati 
^otarati, vyavahcira — vohdra; nayati and neti, paldyati and 
paleti, corayati and coreti, hhavanto and bhonto. Ayana may 
also be ana' Maudgalydyana = Moffyalldna, Ka.ccdyaiui — Iiaccd'na, 
paUsalldyana (a hypothetical loxm)=papisalldna. Ascarya — acchefa, 
{dsGarya>* aoohaym—accliefa, ay becoming e), besides the common 

form acchariya. 

♦ 

55, Reduplication : Sometimes a’ consonant is arbitrarily re- 
duplicated : 2 rrat 77 c 7 iZa=patz 7 c/c 7 /.Za, anuddaya (anu + daya), upasr- 
sta~upassattha, visarjayati — vissajjeti, jutassara {jdtaL saras), 
upakhilesa {upa-vklesa), bhisakka (bhisak), suggati [su + gati), 


naocana — Pali ^Jnac^-ana 
danta, Vajjt is from vrjin. 


25 


uju and iijju, bho, danta and 



Y has a tendency of being reduplicated in Pali ; 


mryate 


miyyati, bhdgineya — bhdgineyya, ^vi^/ ci + ya=vioeyya, hyaJi 

hiyyo, h'eyah = seyyo, bhilyali=bliiyyo, daksiniya = 



ineyya, 

bhojamya = bhoja?ieyya, vydkarari-a — veyydharana?^. Y also may be 
reduplicated; vv — hb: yobbana {yauvana), pasihbaka (prasevaka), 
pubba, pus is Skt. puya — {y = b) reduplicated. Cp. the reduplication 
of consonants in Bengali. 

56. The consonants in the following words appear to have been 
reduplicated but by- comparison with the Skt. forms they are found 


to be unreal cases of reduplication; pabbajati {Y 
•pakkamati [Y kam, Skt. vippayutta ('y-t + r 


Y vraj ) , 

vi+pra), 


M The .sameness of form has led to the derivation of samana from Y^am, 
to be quite, instead of from Y sram. 


25 



, naccana, anuddaya are due to analogy; see 39. 


26 Reduplicated ya often assumea the form eyya causing confusion with the 
optative 3rd. pers. sing, form; (cp ekah ca jeAyya-m^aiiCtuain m -re saiujamaj- 
nttama — ^here 'jeyya is optative). 
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tidakappamana {pamana, Skt. pram, dim), cJiaddanta {cJia, Skt, 

sad) ; see 23. 

57. Aspiration: parusa — pharusa, parasu^pliarasu, litla<= 
hlMa [peg). sukumdra = siiklmm d.la,, pvshya, = plmssa, kvhja.~lilnijjo-, 
grdsa, — ghcisa, kridd — kliaddd, hnsf.a-—hliasta, husa.— hhusa , Pippali — 
Pipplio.l/l, pippala — pippliala , VidiMra = Vid]ivra, Godavart^Godlid- 
varl, Miiciicklia {■kincid + ka); Iahheta=lahhetha, aman-yata^mnanna,- 
tlia, s/ sak + no ti = sakknti but in tbe aorist and the future, asakklvi, 
sakkJiissati ; gliara is from grha. 


58. When sam s/l' 


becomes sahkhdra. or 




becomes nicchita it appears there has been aspiration. But these 

aspiration as would appear from their 


are not y'enuine cases of 


equivalents in Skt. ; the Skt. forms are .minskdra and niscita, and 
the aspiration is due to the assimilation of sk and sc. (See 91 and 89). 










59. Pali and Prakrit. It may be noted that Pali words 
exhibit many characteristics which are found in a greater degree in 


the Prakrit dialects, e. g., 


cp. ma,y lira — morn 


ff an 1 


dropping the intervocal consonant; 

(a + M = o), sthavira = thera—{a + i-e); y re- 

sometimes 


intervooal consonant : khadita and 



the change of 


dpld, 


placin 

become khdyita. sdyita, tadidam — tayidam ; 
into dnd (not anna which means super-knowledge) is according to 

Prakrit in which jh = n.n ; replacement of mute aspirates by A: 

rudhira=Tuliira, laghu = lahu[ka), prahhu^paliu, prahhMa= 


'paliuta, a/ dhd 


the base dadhd which becomes da]ia{ii) 


cp. paridahati, samvidahati, sandahati ; (see 43, foot note). 

60. In Magadhi Prakrit unlike in Pali the nom. sing, of 

the base in a (both masculine and neut.) ends in e. and there are 
some examples of this in Pali: atthi attakdre...parakdxe...puTisa~ 
hare instead of attahdro etc.; saddle daikkhe jlvasattame instead of 
sukha-m etc. These expressions are found where the views of rival 
teachers are discussed, and possibly their linguistic peculiarities have 
been preserved. Vanappagmn'he yathd 2 ^/msszta.yye (Eatana Sutta) 
tead of 'van.appagnmdio yathd phussitag go is another instance of 

and ye in seyyathd and yeblivyyena 

instead of the usual base so or sa and yo or ya; similarly hhante and 
hhikkhave end in e). 

iced by 2 / ; in Pali the only example of 
such a change is nija = niya \ dy becomes lyy but in Pali only d 


ms 

nom. sing, in g\ (cp. se 


Ma 


of -ud followed by y becomes yy : udydna 


sf yunj 


uyVi 


i and r invariably becomes I but in Pali only in a few words 


this change takes place ; (see 8 and 25). 
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There are other features of Maf^adhi which are, however, not 


found in Pali. And Pali connot be called 
are traces of Magadhism in it. 


Maga d li i al t li o u g li 


there 














61. Sanskrit grammatical forms and Pali. I have merely indicated 
the phonetic changes governing Pali and have not attempted to show* 


how far these were due to: the influence of the various dialects. 


ic 


It is 


Again 


a wrong method to give the Skt, from a Pali word as its ultimate re- 
duction and explanation’’, because some Skt. words especially Buddhist 
Skt. are later than Pali, e.g., sm,rtyupasthdna (satipatthdna), sdhslidt- 
karoti corresponds to sacchikaroti, prthagjana {puthujjanai), autapya 

^ i 

(otappa), aupapaduka {opapdtika) , sdrdham (saddhim) etc. 

some words are peculiarly Pali like peyydla, nivarana, sdkacclid 

pilmulhati etc. It is, however, possible to equate Pali words with 

Skt. in the majority of oases. I have avoided as far as possible 

words whose equivalents are of a doubtful character, also those that 

are very rarely met with. It should be borne in mind that Pali 

formations are different in many cases from Skt. formations. It 

would, for instance, be undesirable to deduce from Skt. aisvarya and 

autsukya, Pali issariya and ussukka and to cite these as examples 

of Skt. ai and au changing into Pali i and u respectively. It would 

be better to derive the Pali words from issara ajid iissuka, the initial 

vowels not undergoing strengthening because in such matters Pali 

grammatical rules are very indefinite. Similarly gdrava may be derived 

from Pali garu and not from Skt. guru changing into ganrdva and tt. 

* 

becoming au by vrddhi ; the a of gar^i becomes d by vrddlii and, so, 

; instead of equating adhippay a with abb ipraya it may be taken 
as formed with adfiL instead of with abhi-. Anathapinclika must not 
be derived from Anathapindada, Vasuladatta from Vasavadatta, 
Purindada from Purandara or Bharukaccha from Bhrgukaccha, 
although these pairs refer to the same persons or place. And it 
would be wrong to say thatjthe e of Mahendra is changed into i in 

to Pali sandhi Maha + inda = Mahinda. 


according 


Mahinda for 
(See E. Muller’s Pali Grammai’, Introduction) 

62, There is a tendency in Pali of using simple words, and 
cumbrous ones like svasr, bhdsya, sdntvand, mandmsi (nominative 

in their 
kinna but 


pin. of manas) are avoided, and other words are used 
place. Again, simplified forms are used: sJkir-Vna 


in Skt. the root of kxrna 


IS 


II 


\/ nr (instead of J j 


na 


\lj 


63, A comparative discussion of Pali and Skt. grmmatical 
rules is beyond the scope of this article but certain rules of Skt. 
grammar are mentioned here that will help in understanding the 




forms of Pali words wliicli explained by Pali grainniar alone are 

apt to be regarded as exceptions. But it muatj at the same time, be 

grammar has its own method although it has 
not been able to break away from the moorings of Skt. 


64. Skt. forms which are avoided in Pali are also met with side 
by side with the forms that are peculiarly Pali. \/ Mr forms 'in-riyate 
in Skt, but Pali has marati besides miyati or miyyati ; Skt. karoti 
forms the pi. Jiurvanti and not karonti ; but in Pali besides the 
regular form karonti there is the form kuhhantij (see 43). Skt. medial 
form from V kr is kurute which is also found in Pali. In Skt. there is 
the optative suffix ‘yat’, and besides the regular Pali kareyya there 
is kayrd {^/kar + y at); vac iovms the inst. sing, vdcd (also in Pali) 
but the corresponding Pali form vdcd has the inst. vdcdya which is, 
however' the regular form; h preceded by any vowel except a, d and 
followed by a vowel or a soft consonant^^ is changed 'into r, and by 
this rule the form sahhhireva {sadhhih-\- eva) may be explained; it is, 
however, taken as a case of consonantal insertion in Pali. The 
medial voice has almost fallen out of use in Pali ; this is usually 
changed into the Active but Skt. medial verbs are also found in Pali 
poetry : labhate, miyyare ; in the passive voice many Pali verbs have 
ths medial terminations applied to them although such terminations 
unlike in Skt. are optional. 

65. The Skt. base is found in some compounds : macc7i«ra 
is from mat, the Skt. base of aham plus sara; the pi. base of yuyam 
is yus'inad in Skt. and the corresponding Pali base tumhad is to be 
found in tumhadisa; the base in Skt. is ma?iah, and in Pali it would 
be 7110,710 (cf). manomaya, manopubhahgama ) ; tad'iitthaya is tato 
utthdya — tad the Skt. base is retained in Pali. 


66. A Pali form is sometimes easier to explain with the help of 
Skt. rules : etad+ aho si ^etadaho si in Skt. but as in Pali the final 
consonant is replaced by m, the Pali form is explained by a special 
rule that the m of tam, etaih, yaih and sakim, sakam is changed 
into d when followed by a vowel ; thus the original Skt. form is 
reached. Krta is derived from s/kr+ta but in Pali this is to be 
explained by a/ / car + ta, the final r being dropped. Similarly smi\> 
sma7‘> ssa7'= sar + ti — sati. Sam sr + a= samsdra (r = dr by 
vrddhi) — Pali sam + sar + a; d+ s/Tir-^a— dhdra—MdM a + V liai' + a. 
Samvrta=sam-+ >J vr-\-ta — Pali sa7h-\- \/ vai^-^-ta, by dropping the 
final consonant and pointing out that the a following v is changed 
into u. (Here vu cannot be taken as the root because samvara 
cannot be explained from a/ vu.) 

27 The last three mutes of a groui), semi-vo'wels and li are soft, 
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G7. In Slit, the conjngational sign of s/ dp is rm and in Pali it is 

but tlie 



the strengthened form no, e. g. pa\+ dp + no 
gerundial pappuyya has to be explained by pa v ' dp + nu + ya. 

68. In Slit, the consonantal base in -in, for instance, cdrin forms 
the feminine cdrini, but since cdrin is regarded as the vowel base 
carl in Pali this form is explained by ni added to the base to form 
the feminine (with the preceding vowel shortened)— cdrl+n'l = car mi. 

69. In Slit, the preceding a is lengthened before a suffix begin- 
ning with m or v : e. g., \/ pac-\-a + mi = pacdmi. BJiuttdvi {hhutta + 
vi) can be explained by this rule ; similarly dassdvi. 

70. A number of roots which have the conjugational sign a 


lias — kasati 


but whose roots do not take gtma are classified under a separate 
group in Skt. so that \/lcrs becomes krsati, Pali 
(but if in Pali the ?• is gwiated. into ar as i; usually done then on the 
analogy of s/ vfdh~vardli — vaddli{ati) the form would be kars = 
kassati which, however, is the passive). 


As 


guna may 


take 


place in \Jkrs-\-alm Skt. will have both krsaka and karmkahvLi 
P 2 di kaTS-\- aka^ka&saka Qn\y . In the same way \/5pri' = Pali \/ plius 
[ati] but p sprs-\- a = Pdli pharsa=^pliassa. 

71. In Skt. and -nayuiti are formed from \/)'i + a+ tz and 

respectively ; the vowel of the root in the first conjuga- 
tion taking guna, the bases become je and ne which followed by a 

% 

t 

(e + o=fiy) make by rule of sandhi — jayati and nayati-- and the same 
in Pali. Similarly */bhii+ a = hho-\- a — hhav + a + ti=bJiavati hath, in 
Skt. and Pali. But in Pali there are additional forms jeti, neti, blioti 
(cp, aiiuhlioti ) — the tense terminations in these are directly applied 
after the vowel of the root is strengthened. (See for guna 76 and for 
e=ay and o = av 77.) 

72. Tr the suffix for agent nouns forms the feminine by add- 
ing % which together with r becomes rl by sandhi rule. The only 
word in Pali which can be explained by this rule is ddiaU — Skt. 
dlidtr-\-i = dhdtrl = dhatl. 

73. Skt. s/rac forms the p. p. p. ii.kta but the Pali is nutta. The 
Skt. form is, ho'wever, found in the word dumitta, (dur+ ukta). 

74. It may be mentioned that whereas in Skt. there are ten 
conjugations, there are only seven in Pali. The first conjugation in 
Pali contains three conjugations which are lumped together without 
anything common among them ; (see Duroiselle's Pali Grammar). 
The first and the third divisions of the first conjugation form 
together the first conjugation in Skt , and the second and the fourth 
divisions are two separate conjugations in Skt, And in Pali under 
the first conjugation are included roots whose vowels are gunai^d as 
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well as those that are not. But in Skt. these two classes of roots are 
treated separately, and much confusion is therebj’ avoided; (see 70). 

75. It may be noted that no form corresiDonding to the indeclin- 

, (originally future passive participle) is to be found in 


able 



Skt. It is on the analogy of sakkd. 

76. Guna and Yrddhi : In Skt. the guna of i, i ; il, u; r, f; li are 
e,o, ar, and al' respectively; (the other vowels cannot take guna)^ and 
the vrddlii of a i,i, e ; u,u,o ; r,? ; U are d, at, ciil, dr, dl respectively. 
A knowledge of this is necessary for understanding the formation of 




t/i = STnrti, Pali 


Jd 


(Pali V dis) 
Pali\/ ni«r + 


drsta = dittha. 

• • • « 

viarana, J svir 


But 


smarati, Pali sarati, drs + ana^darsaiia, Pali dassana, \//i 


U 


J Drs, becomes J dis 


J di 



but dassana cannot be explained without the help of Skt. root \/ dfL 
which by guna becomes dars + ana — dassana-, from Valis/ dis ot Y 
das it is not possible to have dassana. Vrddhi except of a is not re- 
cognised nor possible in Pali but to take one example — bhaveti cannot 


be explained by 


Jbl 


hho + e = hlianeti — {o = av) 


but the form is hhdveti; whereas the vrddhi ot tt being au.Ghliu 
becomes hha%i + g = bhaveti — (au — dv)-, see 77. Similarly bhdva is 


obtained bv means of vrddhi 

S A • 


f ^/ b hi 


77. Sandhi. Some of the Skt. sandhi rules have to be used in 
order to explain certain fromations in Pali which are not covered by 
Pali rules : e, o, ai and a%i followed by a vowel are changed into ay, 


av, dy, and civ respectively: — / 


ne^a, Jbh 


bho (by 


guna) -t- a, sjhl 


bhcm (by 



+ G and applying this rule 


nayati, bhavati, bhaveti respectively are obtained. See 70. 

It must be noted that e and o may be the contracted forms 
of aya and acva respectively as -well iL day ana = U de^ia, civatarati = 

otarati ; (See 51). 

78. In Skt. assimilation is unknown but consonantal changes 
are regulated by means of consonant sandhis and other rules, A mute 
is changed into the third of its own class followed by a vowel or a 
soft consonant, so that niahat-V dhana — mahadddiana, s at dharTna 
= saddhaf'ina, sat+bhih = sadbhi Pali sabhhi.;~^ the same change, 


however, takes place in 


Pali by assimilation. Although there is 


no such thing in Pali as consonantal sandhi Skt. consonant 
sandhi rules explain certain Pali forms which cannot otherwise 


be accounted for 


Y yat — ‘patiyddeti. 


Y yat = 7viyyddeti 


these forms cannot be explained except with the help of 

28 Tasmdt + iha -tasmatiha is an exception. 
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the above rule; similarly tdvat + eva^tavadeva. In fact if a vowel or 
a soft consonant follows, a mute always is the third letter of a group, 
and on the other hand, if a hard consonant follows the mute is 
always the first letter of a group, e.g., mahad+ dliana, sad + dha, 
tad + utthaya ; Skt. : ut + panna, tat + p%misa, mat+ sam. 


79. In Skt. a consonant followed by a nasal is changed into the 
nasal of its own class: . idpad + na={sam)pannahnt this change 
takes place in Pali by the assimilation of consonants* 

80. Ch following a vowel is changed into cc7i : a + cliddayati = 
acchadayati. This is covered in Pali by the rule of compensation; 
(see 52). But lcdma + ohanda = kdmaccJia7ida is to be explained by 
the Skt. rule; so also succhmuia, {su clid’mia) . 

81. There are cases in Skt. in which sandhi rules are not applied 
but consonantal changes take place according to other rules : a/ 7)iuc + 
ta^viukta, Pali mutta, yuj + ta=ytikta, Poll yutta, uds/ 'vij + da — 
udvigna, V ali itbhi g g a , {j becomes g + n= gg), a/ labh + ta= labdha, Pali 

4 

laddha, s/ dull + ta — dug dha, Pali dxiddha-, similarly Buddha, haddha. 

82. In Skt. sandhi does not take place in every combination of 
consonants : pra+ \/ o.p + ‘iio '+ti — prdpnoti, s/ sak + no + ti=^sak7ioti, lag 

na=lagna, but in Ptili these combinations of consonants assimilate ; 
(see 23), and the corresponding forms are papp)oti, sakkoti and lagga. 

83. In Skt. m followed by a consonant in general is changed into 
m, and followed by a mute becomes the nasal of the^ group to which 
the mute belongs : sam becomes sam- or sah{gacchate ) ; in Pali 
instead of m the final is always a m which followed by a mute is 
changed into the nasal of the groirp to which the mute belongs 
(except the 'ih of {e)tam, v/arh and sakivi, sakani for which see 
66); and the m followed by a vowel is changed into m; there 
are, however, exceptions to this rule ; sometimes assimilation with 
in takes place, (see 32). Note that no change takes place when 
m is followed by a vowel in Skt,, but. since in Pali the final 
is m a rule had to be made that m followed by a vowel becomes m. 
This is reversion to the Skt. original. 

84. In Skt. T followed by r is dropped, and the preceding vowel, 
if short, is lengthened. Examples from Pali: niT + roga = niroga, 
dur + rama = diirama', dur + rakkha= durakkha. 


85. at the end of a Skt. word is changed into h, and in Pali 
all becomes o. This change takes place in Pali whether the s or h 
is at the end of a word or is followed by a vowel or any consonant; 

(in Skt, a/i becomes o only before a vowel and a soft consonant) : 

namas — 7iamah—namo; mauas = manah='mano {mmiomaya) \ vayas — 
vayah-vayo {vayo anuppatto), ayas = ayah=ayo {ayoghara),puras— 
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'pumh — puro (purohita), manopuhhangavia. There is, however, 
an exception in vayajypatta, and to explain this the Skt. rule on the 
point may be mentioned : in Skt. ah only when followed by a vowel 
or a soft consonant is changed into o (and not when followed by a 
hard consonant) so that 'vayas = 'oayah-\-prdpta=vayahprdpata and by 
assimilation Pali vayappatta (like duhkha=dnkk]xa.). 


86. In Pali t at the end of pdtar and anta,x first becomes h and 

ah, = o\{Q,p.as—ah=^o). This change tabes place also when a conso- 
nant follows: pdtar = pdtaJi=:pato — (pdto va); similarly antor—(a 7 ^^^)- 
gabbha) ; -paras =paraJi — paro (parosahassa).'^^ 


This 


change 


does 


not take place when final r is followed by a vowel, e.g., patar-asa. 
In Skt. r is retained only, before a -vowel and a soft consonant so that 
■prdtar + eva=2)rdtareva (Pali patova) and anta.f -\-hito=antarhita 
but the corresponding Pali from antarahita is an exception both 
according to Skt. and Pali examples. 


87. R as the final letter in any other word or suffix, if followed 
by a vowel is retained and if followed by a consonant is assimi- 
lated : nir + upadhi, nir dsanka, punareva (also pW7iacZena which is 
an irregular form), punar + dvattitvd ; nir + purisa — nippurisa, 7iir+- 
mala = nimmada , punar + puna =p-unap)pu7i , punar + hliava=pima- 
bhliava. But the Skt. rule is necessary in order to explain nikklia- 
mati and nipphanna : In Skt. the final r is changed into h when 
followed by a bard consonant, and when the hard consonant is k 
or kli, p or ph the h of nih is changed into : nili + 's/kram = 
niskram = nikk.ham[ati) , nih -I- panna — nispan7ia= nipphanna in 
Pali. But caUir + pada (Skt. Gatuh + pada~catuspada)^catuppada 
in Pali — this is not in conformity with the Skt. rule but is due to 
assimilation like other Pali examples of this kind, 


88. Any /?, followed by c, c7i is changed into 5 ; the Pali word 


niochita is from 




7iiscita = nicchi,ta: so 7iiaohd- 


• « 




nis car = nic char eti. But niccala is formed 


as usual by assimilation of nir + cala-, so d^iccarita is horn dtir + 
J car instead of from Skt. diiscarita. 


89. It may be noted that in Skt. there are nir and 7ii, two 
separate prepositions, also in Pali there are t?.?'?’ — {7iir + '\/yd+ti = 
7iiyydti, goes out) and ni-{ni + srdati = 7idsldati, sits down); similarly 
nir-i-mita = nimmita, ni + rodha=7iirodlia. Nir followed by \fhar 
becomes nl'. nlharati\ so also nlnarana. Skt. nirgrantha is changed 
into 7iiga7itha due is confusion of 7MV- and ni-. 


29 There is a form puno-7n-a'ha7n ; puno is formed from punar in the same way 
as anto from antar. 

30 The final r is dropped in punar (puna). 
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90, In Skt, sam, add pari add an s before kr : samskdra, paris. 
kdra from wbicb Pali sankhara, parikkhdra-, (but samsk.rta = sakkata, 
the Skt. language from sam+ kata). 

91, Spelling: Tbe cbanging of 'n into in Skt. is regulated by 
definite rules. There are, however, some words with an original n, 
e.g.j 0una, niani, punya, anv, (an atom) etc. but n preceded by r, 
r, s, is changed into n even if a vowel, a semi-vowml, a guttural or 
a labial interposes : prana — (^/ nn) ,m,araiia — [-ana)Rdm,dyana {ay ana). 
The lingiialization of n in a Pali word can be understood by referr- 

4 

ing to the original Skt. spelling ; although the letters r and s are 
not to be found in Pali they nevertheless exercise their influence; 
ksana—khana, \/ kM + 7ia = khlna—{Bkt. ‘Jks^), S7i + nd = si.md{ti) 

(Skt. sru), xj g ah + 7id = g aailid[ti) — (Skt, xj grah), pa xJap + u7id-\- 
ti=pdptmdbi — (pra ) . 

It may be noted that this rule is not generally observed so far 
as the case-endings in Pali are concerned : putrdnam (-7idm) , 

Pali puttdnam ; Skt. hrahmand, Pali brahmand, Skt. karmani, Pali 
kammani, the n of yaksini is not also lingualized in the Pali 
yakkliini; siinilarly hlnsana=hhisana, ghrdna= ghdna, hhrunahan 
— hh'fmahu. On the contrary tbe 71 in the following words is lingua- 
lized in Pali but not in Skt: iidTia (jndna), sakuiia ($aku7ia), 
OTiamati (avanamati), sariikam (corresponding to Skt. sanaih), For 
the lingualization of n due to analogy see 45. 

92, The rule of changing 71 into 71 is extended in Pali so as to 
cover the lingualization of all the dental letters, e.g., p'rthivi = 
pathavi, kaivarta = kevaUa, 7idrg7’a7itha = 7i7ga7if,ha^^, diikkata — (\/ kar 
but \/ kar + ta= kata) , 'vattati, samvattati; ( xinrt), also pavaUati, 
samvattatif^ pati (prati), also pati] (cp.patiriipa, pati + dgacchati = 


gacchati) 


xJh 




mrsta 


4 4 


x/d 


hrsta 


V' 


4 • 


ta = vvsta={pa) mttha. It may again be mentioned here that where- 

ever Pali tth is found the Skt. sibilant must be understood to be 

• • 

either lingual or palatal and where the tth occurs the Skt. sibi- 
lant is dental. In Skt. s preceded by any vowel except a and d or 
a guttural is lingualized. 

So, it is futile tp claim Pali scholarship without a little learning 


in Sanskrit. 


R. P. Chatjdhijei 


31 The preceding n must always be changed into n if the following dental 
is lingualized. 

32 There is difference in the meaning of -uatiati and 'uaiiafi/'.'uaiiaii is the 

meaning as Skt. variate. Vattati is used in the sense of *'is proper” 
form does not occur in Skt. 
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The word Ba’urah in Muruj ul-Zahab of AI Ma^sudi* 

Al-Ma'sudI, the Arab author and traveller, was born in Baghdad to- 
wards the dose of the third century A.H. and died in Egypt in 345 A.H. 
He can roughly be referred to the period c. 890-556 A.D. He visited 
Multan and Mansurah about the vear A.H. aoo fA.D. QiaV. and Cambay 


about A.H. 304 (A.D. 916). 
interestiiiff events of Indian 1 : 


Muruj 


records some 


! proper 
identify 


One 


been so changed^ that, it is sometimes difficult to 
such word is Ba’urah The word was apparently spelt in different 


ways by different copyists of the original 


Ma 


Meynard 


Sprenger and Raverty notice nearly half a dozen variants in the different 
MSS. consulted by them.^ Some of the passages where this word occurs 

may be given as follows : 

(i) “One of the neighbouring kings of India, who is far from the 




Q 


(^^ia).This is the tide given to all the sovereigns of that 
kingdom. He has large armies in garrisons on the north and 
on the south, on the east and on the west, for he is surrounded 

on all sides by warlike kings.” 


(^0 


( { 


Q 


Q 


This king has 


four armies according tn the four quarters of the wind. Each of 
them numbers 700,000 or 900,000 men. 


The 

/ 

Multan and with' the Musulmans 


# 


All 


Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad (Deccan) in December 

« v TN.. p .nr 


I 


94 




Trans., Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 18-25. Texte et Traduction, Par 

861. Rzy, Dynastic History of Northern India, 


Mey 


Calcutta University Press {DHNl). I, pp. 52, 614. 57^ and 578 £n. 

« ^ r A i _ /* *K if*!!! 1 M ^ X ? / _ \ 


I- 


) of Mankii- ( 
bharaia o£ Manyakhetaka 


words which 


3 

4 


Meynard 


MSS 


- ; 5 ? - 


. idJ. 


Muslim 


5 


DHNl I, 578. 


DECEMBER, 1942 


10 
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The word Baurah in Mtirf 4 j ul-Zahab of A I Masudl 


subjects, on the frontier. The army of the south fights against 

T *' 

the Balharl ( ^ ) king of fvfankir. The other two armies 

march to meet enemies in every direction.”'’’ 

(iii) “(Jahiz) did not know that Mihiin of .Sind comes from well 
known sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country be- 
longing to Qanuj, in the kingdom of Ba’urah and from Kashmir, 

Kandahar, and at-Tafin . . . ” ' MasTidl further tells us that at his 

* • 


time a city which was called Ba’urah was 


“m the territories of 



It has been accepted by all scholars that the kings of Kanaiij referred 
to in these passages were the Pratiharas who reigned from that city from 
c. 836 A. D. to 1018 A.D. That these rulers were of Gurjara stock seems 
to be suggested by the following statement from the Silsilat ut-Tawmkh 
of Sulayman, a Muslim merchant who flourished about the middle of the 

ninth century {c. 851 A.D.); — ® 

“This king (of Jurz) maintains numerous forces, and no other 

Indian prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, 

still he acknowledges that the king of the Arabs is the greatest of 

% 

kings. Among the princes of India there is no greater foe of the 

Muhammadan faith than he...... He has great riches, and his camels 

% 

and horses are numerous. Exchanges are carried on in his state with 
silver (and gold) dust and there are said to be mines (of these 
metals) in the country. There is no country more safe from 
robbers.”^” 


Though the word Jurz has been used by Bala^urT (9th century) in a 

geographical sense in connection with the raids of Junayd, the Governor of 

Sind under Caliph Hisham (724-43 A.D.),“ yet it is probable that in this 

passage it has been used in an ethnic sense. By ‘‘king of Jurj” Sulayman 

apparently meant “king of the Gurjaras.” Dr. Majumdar has identified 

% 

dlls prince with the Pratihara emperor Bhoja I [c. 836-882 A.D.), who 
ruled over an extensive empire in Northern India. The Sanjan grant of 


Amoghavarsa^ ^ and the Raj or 


inscription of Mathanadeva 


13 


further 


6 DHNl I, 578. 

8 Ibid., p. 16. 

10 Elliot, I, p. 4; Journal of the Deft. 

P- 57 - 

12 EL, Vol. XVIII, p. 243, V. 9. 13 


'7 Ibid. 

9 Elliot, I, Extracts Trans., pp. 1-7. 
of Letters, Calcutta University (JL), X, 
II DHNl, I, p. 9. 

EL, Vol. Ill, p. 266; DHNl, I, p. 592. 
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screngtlien the view that the rulers in question belonged to the Pratihara 
clan of the Gurjara tribe. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, writing in 1923, was inclined to accept the v ew 
that the word ‘Ba’urah’ “was but an Arabic corruption of the word Prath 
hara or its Prakrit form Padihara.”^'^ He further suggested that the king in 
question was Mahipala (914-17 A.D.), the Gurjara-Pratihara prince of that 


The possibility 


M 


dynastic name of the rulers of Kanauj was tentatively accepted by me in 
1931 when the first volume of my Dynastic History of Northern India was 
published by the University of Calcutta.^'" Recently Prof, S. H. Hodivala 
in trying to make a critical commentary on Elliot and Dowson’s History 


4 

of India as told by its own Historians^'^ has challenged the correctness of 
the reading ‘Ba’urah’ accepted by Meynard. The tight reading according 
to h'm “seems to be Bozah, Bozoh, or Bodzah ( - Uy ) 

i.e. BhojaT He identifies this ‘Bhoja’ with Bhoja II who succeeded “the 
Gurjara-Pratihara ruler” Mahendrapala (890-910),^' Accord ng to this 
scholar “Ma'sudl’s statement that the title was common to all die 'kings of 
Qaiiuj is probably due to the fact that Bhoja the Great was succeeded, 
after some years, by another prince of the same name who had been ruling 
shortly before the time of Ma'sudt’s arrival in India. 

Prof. Hodivala rejects Meynard’s reading of the word because “he 


never gives any variants 


finds 


selecting the fght 


reading from amongst the many variants solved by the fact that some of 
these 'bear a phonetic resemblance to the names of two kings of the Prati- 
hara dine of Kanauj, If tins view could be accepted it would indeed be a 
great step towards the correction of a mistake which has gained currency 
during recent years in Indian history. But we have to consider carefully the 
facts at our disposal and see whether the new reading of the- word in question 
is In harmony with the statements of Ma'sudT. This writer has definitely 
stated that the word in question was a title and not, as suggested by Prof. 
Hodivala, a personal name. He has also clearly noted that this “title was 


Q 


So far as we 


14 IL, X, p, 65; DHNl, I, p. 579 fii. I. 

15 Ibid., p. 4 fn. 3, 15, 579 hi. n etc. 

16 Studies in Indo-Muslkn History, Bombay, 1939, p. 25. 

17 The correct dates are c. 893-907 A.D. See, DHNl, I, p. 61 1. 

1 8 Studies in Indo-Muslim History, p. 25. 
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Q 


j 


two kings were named Bhoja. It is difficult to reconcile the categoric 

that the word in question *ks the title common 
nuj” with the suggestion of Prof. Hodivala. 


statement of Ma 


all king, 


of Q 


In :■ the circumstances it seems that the old reading of Meynard, 
viz. Ba urah ^^^tl the view that it possibly represented 

a corruption of the dynastic name Pratihdra or Padihara may be, as 
before, tentatively retained. As there were sometimes many different 
princes bearing the same name ruling in different parts of India the custom 
may have prevailed, at least in common parlance, to attach the name of the 


dynasty or clan to the name of 


Bhoi 


take 


pie Padihara Bhoja, 




and specially the very slight differ 


and 


to It is not 


.probable that after all Meynard had' hit upon the right reading and 


depended 


9 


In conclusion it may be stated that the city mentioned by Ma‘sudl 


“Ba’urah” was possibly situated 
Pratihara emperors. Ma 


N.W. of the territories of the 

^ • » 

: “through this town nasses one 


Mihran 


u 


.As the Pehowa inscription of Bhoja shows that the Pratiharas certainly 
were ruling in areas east of the Sutlej and as Al-Sind in the days of the 


ond Multan, it ii 
between the two 


a 


city 


M 


visited India, “in the territories of Islam.” 
Dynastic History the ev.-irr irlennfirMt 


observed 


♦ 

city named 


difficult but its identification with “Budha” (Boozah) of Istakhrl and ibn 


H 


Ray 


19 It is clear from; my Dynastic History (DHNl), Vol. I, pp. 571 ft that die 
chronological an-angement of the Pratihara princes after Mahendrapala I (c. 893-907) 
is rather uncertain. But the recent attempt to identify Mahipala I and Bhoja II, 

depending partially on the view of Hodivala, must remain inconclusive. 

20 DHNL, I, p. 16. 

21 EL, I, pp. 184-90; DHNl, 1, pp. 370 and map no. 10. 

22 Compare die name of this city with modern ‘Mughal Kot’ in the Zhob 
District of Baluchistan and Pathankot in die Gurdaspur District of die Punjab. 

23 DHNL, I, p. 16. 34 Studies in Indo-Muslim History, p. 23. 



The Date of Subandhu 


The only thing , that may be taken for certain about Subandhu’s time 
IS that be was a predecessor of Sana; for this latter writer mentioned the 
Vasavadatta in his introduction to the Harsacarita. Thus it may be 
assumed that Subandhu lived some time before the seventh century A.C. 
This again is corroborated by the fact that Bhavabhuti {circa 700 A.C.) 
reproduced ' metrically in his MdlaUmadhava some lines occurring in the 


Vasavadatta {—Vd.)d Thus the sixth centuiy may be taken to be the 
lower limit to the date of Subandhu ( = S.). In the following paragraphs 
we shall discuss the time of S. and try to see if it is possible -to get nearer 
his exact time, ’ For this purpose we must begin with the tenth introductory 

t $ 

stanza of the Vd., which runs as follows; 

1 1 

Vikramaditya alluded to in this passage has beeiw identified with 
Candragupta II (374-413).^ But in spite of this, many scholars were 
unwilling to see in S, a contemporary of that monarch, for they thought 
that in 'the passage' quoted above occurs only a ‘conventional harking back 
to happy times long past.’^ But such a view about the implication of the 

a revision after the discover)^ of S.’s name in 


passage seems 


demand 


Can dr 


br 


Mm 


In* 1905 he wrote a short note-in the Journal and Proceedings of 
Society of Bengal discussing the historical value of the passag 
giving an example Vamana writes : 


While 






and 




For nearly half a decade which followed FI. P. Shastn’s note, no 
scholar seems to have given attention to this hypothesis. But in tht Indian 


Mr 


of the Vanivilasr 


ed 


Curiously enough in this 


1 Studies in Indology to P. V. Kane, Poona, P- ^^.8 footnote, 33. 

2 JPASB., 1905, New Series, pp. 253 ff. and I. Ant., 1912 pp. 15, 16. 

3 Vasavadatta. ed. L. Gray, New York. 19 ^ 3 ’ P" 

q Vide note 2, above. 5 ^ 9 ^^’ PP’ t.yo-i’]s.. 
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paper he ignored H- P. Shastri’s note as well as the Kavyamala cch of 

f 

Vamana’s work on which H. P. Shastri depended. As Mr. Pathak read 
‘Vasubandhu’ instead of ‘Subandhu’ in the passage under discussion he 
gave a different hypothesis. Assuming the authenticity of Mr. Pathak’s 
reading Hoernle believed that Shastri’s reading was merely a conjecture not 
■supported by any Ms.‘’ But he disagreed with Mr. Pathak in thinking 

that ' 



was a proper name' held possibly by Kumargupta, 
a son of Candragupta II before his accession to the throne. In this matter 


he had agreement with Shastri who expressed such a view in i 


905 


Coming to know of Hoernle’s opinion Shastri sent a communicaCion to the 
7 . Ant. to say that his reading ‘Subandhu’ had support of more than half 
dozen Mss. from the Northern as well as Southern India while ‘Vasubandhu 
occurred^ in only one or two- Mss. It seems that after this no scholar 
called into question the propriety of H.;. P. Shastri’s hypothesis which con- 
nected S. with Candraprakasa, a son of Candragupta II (374-413). 

Now, if this hypothesis has any merit at throws fresh light on the mean- 
ing of the introductory stanza of Vd. alluding to Vikramaditya. We have 
then no necessity of taking this passage as only ‘a conventional harking back 
to happy times long past.’ The plain historical fact which we may deduce 
from a joint reading of the passages in the Vd. and Vamana’s work will be 
as follows': S. who lived very close to Vikramaditya could not complete his 
V asavadatta before the passing away^ of Vikramaditya (Candragupta II). It 
’s very likely that with the accession of a sovereign to power new set of 
people came to dominate royal affairs. . S. seems to have suffered at the hands 
of such people who might have been unfriendly to him, and the new 
sovereign in spite of his hking for S. d'd.not probably at once try to dis- 
please his influential court circle by bestowing favour on- h'm. ‘This appears 
to be the reason why $,• bewails about the passing away of Vikramaditya 
and makes an attack on rogues (khalas^ who were inimical to his literary 
success. If Hoernle’s hypothesis is correct; and Candraprakasa was the 
name of Vikramaditya’s successor before his sitting on. the throne, it seems 
very much probable that he it is who showed his favour to S. after he was 
firmly established on the throne and was in a position to disregard the court 
crcle and in recognition of S.’s scholarship and literary power he made him 


6 1 . Ant., igii, p, 264 


7 I. Ant., 1912, p. 15, 16. 
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375 


s 


one of his minisCers. This event appears to be recorded m the passage of 
Vamana referred to above. 

Now all this places S. roughly between 375 and 450 A,C. But there 
may still be another objection against this date. Subandhu s mention of 
Uddyotakara has been taken to be an evidence of his being later than the 
ixth century. For it has been supposed that Uddyotakata refuted the 

Buddhist logician Diiinaga who flourished between 520 and 600 A.C." Now 
chis objection docs not seem to be: strong at alb For Uddyotakara criticizes 
Buddhist views on p^ameya which have not been discussed in D>hriaga s 
Prdmandt-sdmuccdya and it seems very much likely that D. criticizes some 
Buddh St logician earlier than him.^ Even i£ it may be proved that Uddyo- 
takara criticizes D., that may not place S. after the sixth century, for we 
have no sure means of ascertaimng D. s date and according to one view D. 


flourished in 400 A.C.^ 


0 


Now 


of data d scussed 


between 375 and 450 


Manomohan Ghosh 


Hanuman 


k 

Jatalladeva of Mahakosala 


The Coins of the Kalacuris” in the Journal of 


f 


! “Mr. Allan has recently pointed out that in view of the probability 
that PrthvTdeva I was still a feudatory and that the dynasty became com- 
pletely independent m the reign of Jajalladeva I, it is not mprobable that 
some at least of the coins should be attributed to PrthvTdeva II. 


In 


a 


footnote It IS further remarked 



the writer chat the des- 


s 

cnption of this k'ng as given in the Amoda Plates is indicative of the 

^ ' - 

feiidatory rank of PrthvTdeva I 

PrthvTdeva I in his Amoda plates dated in year 831 of the Cedi era is 
no doubt described as a Mahamandalesvara, but he at the same time is 


^ ft 


8 Vasavadatta, ed. L. ,Gray, p. lo, 

9 Narendra Ch. Vedantatirdia — Nyayadarsaner Itihasa, (History of the Nyaya 
System), Calcutta, 1931, p. 229. , 

10 Bhamaha alamkdra^ Chowkhamba ed., Benares, 1928, pp. 41-53. 
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styled, as sakala-kosal-adhifaM, i.e., lord of entire 



a, apparently 


Mahakokla. 


Prthvldeva Fs son was Jajalladeva I. His record dated in year 866 of 
the Cedi era is silent about Ins rank as an independent monarch. 
No seals of either of these two kings Prthvideva I and his son Jajalladeva I, 

* I * 

have as yet come to light to enable us to know and compare the respective 
titles., used by them as rulers. 

t t 

The Sheorinarayan plates of Ratnadeva 11 , vanquisher of Coda-ganga. 
dated in year 87.8 of the Cedi era, contain a seal which describes its donor 

(Ratnadeva II) tas Mahdranaka. The Sarkhon plates of this king dated in 

✓ 

year 880 of the Cedi era, the seal of which is missing, eulogize him as 
Sakala-kosakmandana-snh . 


• • 


i If it was possible for Ratnadeva II with the title of Maharanaka and 
the qualifying praise of sakala-kosala-mandana-snh to issue gold and copper 
coins as Mr. J. Allan thinks, there can be no objection to the suggestion 
that Prthvldeva I, who was a Mahamandalesvara and sakala-kosaladhipafi. 


had his own coinasie. 


discovered 


hoard contained any specimen of gold 


f 

Hamman , type 


Such 


specimens of the Hanuman: type copper coins have been recovered by 

Historical Society from tme to time at and near about 


Mahakosala 


Mahanadi 


i . r 

in solitary bits of one at a time. In the -absence of any known specimen of 


gold 


type 


than those of the lion 


type. Their very absence in all the hoards of gold and copper coins found 
at Sonsari (600 gold coins) in Bilaspur District, at Daldal Sewani (136 gold 
coins) in the Raipur District, at Baghod (12 small size gold coins of 
Prthvldeva) in Chandrapur Tract (Raigarh State), .old Sambalpur District, 

^ A 


type 


those hoards belongme to the three kings, Prthvldeva 


and Ratnadeva, are later issues. These may therefore be safely attributed 


Ratnadeva 


III as he 


IS wrongly^ described by scholars). 


I The reason is that there were three earlier kings called Kalingariija, Kamala- 
raja and Ratnaraj^. To call Ratmraja as Ratnadeva I, specially .when no records 
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The Hanuman type copper coins bearing the names of Prthvlheva and 
Jajalladeva found at and about Balpur and in the bed of the Mahanadi, 
should be attributed to Prthvrdeva I and Jajalladeva I respectively. 
Hanuman type coins are decidedly heavier and thicker than the late 


These 


copper coins of lion type which 


such coins belonging to Prthvideva, exactly resembles the Sri 


as 


Sri on 
found 


engraved in the 

lines 1 8, 23, 28). A reference to the facsimile of the Amoda plates referred 
to above will fully convince the reader. The angular curve at the end of 
the stroke or perpendicular line of 5 rT as found in the Amoda plates remains 
the very same on Sri as put on the coins of Prthvideva. This also lends 
support to our attribution of the Hanuman type coins to Prthvideva L 

Prof. Mirashi has tried to attribute different coins of the Haihaya 
princes to different rulers on the basis of the form of Sri used on their res- 
pective coins. But this is not a safe and reliable guide. Within such a short 
period of time (from 866 to ^00 of the Cedi era) it is not possible to think of 
such a rapid change in the form of the letter Sri. Was the letter Sri made to 
change its form with the installation of every ruler? Certainly not. 

But even taking the shape and size of letters of the legends on the 
coins as an evidence, the test cannot stand scrutiny. No copper 
plate inscription of Jajalladeva I has as yet come to light, and 
the form oi.Srl adopted during his reign on copper plates is not definitely 
known to us. The form of Sri as found engraved on the Ratanpur stone 
inscription of Jajalladeva dated in year 866 of the Cedi era is identical 
with the form of Sri engraved in the Akaltara stone inscription of the reign 

of Ratnadeva II (whom I may call Ratnadeva 
gahga. But the form of Sri as found in the Sarkhon plates of Ratnadeva dated 

in year 880 of the Cedi era is identical with the form we find in the Amoda 
plates of Prthvideva I dated 831. In short, the engravers and writers would 
have been free to lise any form of letters prevalent in their time and, unless 
there is dated evidence to the effect, it is not possible to classify the coins on 
the basis of one or two letters except with the help of conjecture. 


I), the vanquisher of Coda- 



4 ^4 

describe, him by that epithet, is wrong. Rataaraja is called Ratnwa m some in.scnp 
tions, but he is no where mentioned as Ratnadeu/?. 


I.H.Q,, DECEMBER, 1942 
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A galloping horse widi a lion’s claws has been, discovered by Prof. 
Mirashi on the gold and copper coins of the Haihaya princes. Nothing can 
be more unconvincing and misleading. When the claws of the lion figure 

on the copper coin of Ratnadeva (cf. J.N.S.L, 1941, Plate III, no. 8 /E) arc 
so distinctly cut, what more proofs are required to take the animal for a 
lion? Surely there is no coin of the same type where the claws are shown 
as ‘hoofs’. It may be pointed out that in my cabinet I have not got a single 
copfer coin of any of the Prthvldevas with a lion type, nor do I remember 
to have seen any elsewhere. The Baghod hoard of 12 gold coins of the 
lion type (small size, weight 7 ratis each) are all of PrthvTdeva. 

Regarding the change of metal suggested by Prof. Mirashi with refer- 
ence to the three copper coins of Hanuman type, described by General 
Cunningham (C. M. I., coins nos. 9-1 1), one should satisfy himself by 
examining the original coins before coming to any definite conclusion and 


make sure of the mistake, if at all, made by former writers, . Cunningham, 
the father of Indian Numismatics, can hardly make such a gross mistake. 
As no gold coins with the Hanuman type are reported to have been dis- 
covered in any part of India uptill now, die coins may in all probability be 
of copper and not of gold. • 

There is no proof to show thait die Haihaya Hanuman type was in 
imitation of the same type of coins issued by the Candella kings. 


L. P. Pandeya Sharma 
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SELECT INSCRIPTIONS BEARING ON INDIAN HISTORY 

AND CIVILIZATION, volume I (600 B.C. — 600 A.D.) edited by Dines 

Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., (with 61 plates), pages Royal Octavo 
xli + 530. Published by the University of Calcutta, 1942. 

Due to the scarcity of old historical works, students of ancient and 
medieval Indian history have to depend a great deal on the epigraphic and 
numismatic records. Many of them have been edited and published by 
various scholars in India and Europe. But as these are scattered over a 
large number of books and different periodical publications, critical students 
of Indian history are much handicapped in their work. Hence the editor’s 
plan of collecting and editing in a handy volume all the important epigraphs 
and coin-legends illustrating different phases of the cultural history of 
ancient India, may very justly demand appreciation of all serious students 
of our national history. 

A glance at a brief summary of the contents of the work will convince 
one of the great importance that should be attached to it. It has been 
divided into three Books. The first includes Akhaemenian (old 

I 

Persian) inscriptions relating to India, edicts of Asoka .and similarly 
important pre-Christian epigraphs. Book II contains post-Maurya but 
pre-Gupta records. There are inscriptions of dynasties ruling n 'vi^estern, 
central and western India, of Indo-Greeks, Indo-Paitliians, Kushanas includ- 
ing Sakas of western India, inscriptions of $atavahanas, Kharavela and 
inscriptions from Andhradesa and from regions outside India such as 
Ceylon and Central Asia. Book III contains inscriptions of Imperial 
Guptas, and their various contemporaries and subordinates in India and 
countries, outside India, such as, Burma, Java, Champa, Borneo and Malay 


Peninsula. 

Not the study of Indian history only but the study of Indian literature 
too requires an acquaintance with inscriptional materials discovered up till now. 
There is a good number of epigraphs which are written in the best kavya 
style and can very favourably be compared with the writings of celebrated 
masters of classical Sanskrit and Prakrit. As these records can with 
certainty be assigned to a definite date or epoch our fragmentary knowledge 
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of the evolution of Indian literature becomes considerably supplemented by 


study of inscriptions 
Though the presf 


inscriptions will greatly benefit 


student of Indian history, who is eager to have some first hand infoi 
about the religious, social, political, economic and literary conditions 

« I 

country in the ancient period, it may be said without exaggeratic 


that 


one to be benefited most by Dr. Sircar’s admirable work is the student ^ 
Indo-Aryan linguistics. No other language in the world can probably be 


gards 


in different 


and 


different localities, its 


; forms it developed 
:udy has a special 


students 


as well as Pkt.) may with certainty 
assigned to definite dates or epochs, h 


be m'ouned 

O 1 


and 


tudy of Indo 


be- 


handy form, more or less dated records 


Indo-Aryan languages from the very 


Aiyan it can be legitimately hoped that Indiai 
give them proper place in their syllabus for v: 
Indian Universities, notably among: them the 


importance of inscripfons in Indo 


Already some 


• • 


prescribed a number 


M 


Inrlian History 


degree in Skt., Pkt., Pali and Ancient 


helpful in the matter. The Skt. rendering 


pilation 


various notes which he appends to the texts of epigraphs will greatly faci- 


litate their studies. Numerous facsimilies of inscriptions 


and original 


sable to the specialist. 


ender this volume indisp 

I 

.red notes on the Indo-An 


migration to Bengal and the meaning oi: Kulyavapa deseive mention 
(pp. 499-501). 

That Dr. Sircar could get such an important work published at a time 


War 


reflects in 
University 


great credit on him as well 


publisl 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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I 


Introduction to INDIAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM bv S. M 


M.A 


Ph.D. (Lond.), with the Appendix 



P. K. Code, M 


Publishing 


941 


Svo 


I 


48. 


It is a matter of genuine pleasure to see that Prof. Dr. Katre has 
opted to make an end of comparative inattention of Ind'an scholars in 


ards the technique of editing 
:ree with him when he savs: 


says: “With 
editing of texts in India is lagging behind 


One can very whole- 


editors have 


proper guidan 


The 


an excellent small manual for which the 


author has drawn materials from 


standard 


on the subject 


Indians 


of Indology. In his introduction (ch. I) he defines the subject and gives a 
short history of writing in ancient India together with an account of writing 
materials as well as the relation between oral and written tradition of different 
works. Influence of "different schools in giving shape to different text 
traditions has also been discussed in the Introduction. Other chapters of 
the work deal with the following subjects : (II) Kinds of texts, (III) Some 
fundamental aspects of textual criticism, (IV) The problem of critical re- 
cension, (V) Causes of corruption in a transmitted text, (VI) Emendation, 
(VII) Some canons of textual criticism, (Vlll) Practical hints on the editing 
of texts. In the treatment of all these topics the author has cited suitable 


Indian examples wherever necessary.* Any one reading this work carefully 


will realize the necessity of preparing critical texts of ancient Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Pali works, a good number of which have not yet received the 
thorough scholarly scrutiny they badly need. The very happy lead which 
the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute has given in the matter in the person of 
Dr. V. S, Sukthankar the able editor of the great Indian Epic has indeed 
been appreciated and admired by every serious scholar of India and it seems 
that a new era has begun as far as the study of ancient texts 

Is concerned. 


under review includes three useful appendixes 


A 


of some Important terms used in textual criticism. II. A brief note on the 


history and | 
outside fi8oo 


and other MSS 


India and 


III, On some important manuscripts and critical 


editions. We can very earnestly recommend th 


the field of .ancient Indian studies. The 
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piler of the Appendix II arc to be congratulated on the product! 


publication 


handy and 


Manomohan Ghosh 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 

By Dr. A. P. Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. University of Calcutta, 1942. 

This small volume of 160 pages is a collection of -papers published in 
various periodicals during the last ten years. These papers deal with some 


important topics in the history of the British in India .in the eventful 
period from 1737 to 1784. The paper entitled “The Select Committee in 
Bengal and its conflict with the Council in 1770“ deals with an interesting 
aspect of the early history of British administration 111 Bengal. The paper on 
“Nawab Najimuddowla and the English” shows that “months before the 

English obtained the dewany from the Fmperor of Delhi, they had 
started taking a hand in the revenue administration of Bengal and that the 
formal grant by Shah Alam on the 12th August, 1765, only legalised the 
existing position”. These two papers constitute a really valuable contri- 
bution to modern Indian history. “A note on the personal relations of 
Warren Hastings and Sir Thomas Rumbold” analyses some hitherto unpub- 
lished letters written by the latter to the former and throws some light on 
the causes of their quarrel. “A peep into the Macartney papers in the 
Historical Museum, Satara” gives a brief account of some English manus- 
cripts belonging to Lord Macartney and relating to the period of his Indian 
administration as well as his subsequent career. The author examined 
these papers at Satara, but they have now been transferred to the Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute at Poona. “The Treaty of 
Mangalore” analyses the circumstances leading to that famous 
between Tipu Sultan and the East India Company and vindicates the 
Madras Government against the charge of having concluded the Second 
Mysore War with unseemly haste and accepted terms disgraceful to the 
British. All the papers are based on a careful study of unpublished docu- 
ments. There are a good index and some interesting illustrations. 



A. C. Banerjee 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA 


M 



Rama Shankar Tripathi, 


Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Benares 


Hindu University; published by Nand 


942 


555 


Rama 


History of Kanauj to the Moslem 


spirit 


and sound judgment. In the volume under review Dr. 
Tripathi has given, in the hues of the late Dr. V. A. Smith’s Early History 
of Inda, a compendious account of the political and institutional history of 
ancient India. The latest edition of Smith’s work was published as early 


history 


accumulated 


type 


doubt 


r 


person 


interested in ancient India, especially by students preparing for the degree 

examinations of Indian Universities. 

* 

The book under review is carefully prepared and is sure to be immensely 
interesting and useful to the general student of Hindu history and culture. 
It is gratifying to note that in tlae plan and preparation of the earlier chapters 
the author has followed more comprehensive works like the Cambridge 
History of India, vol. 1 . It must be said to his credit that he has always an 
eye on the cultural life of the period with which he deals. 

Dr. Tripathi has tried his besf to make the work up-to-date. It is 
however almost improbable in these days to keep abreast with the gradually 
increasing literature on the history and culture of India published every 
month in different parts of the world, especially in the periodicals. By way 
of illustration it may be pointed out that the tecent discovery of some 
records of the Vakataka dynasty ruling from Basim (ancient Vatsagulma) 
has escaped the author’s notice. It has been proved 

researches that at the time of Pulakesin II the "province of Vefigi (p. 446) 

* « • 

was certainly under the Visnukundins and not under the Pallava king of 
Kancl. The author deals with the history of Kalihga and Odra (e.g. the 
account of the Eastern Gahgas) in a section entitled ‘Medieval Hindu 
Dynasties of Northern India’. The account of Kalihga and Odra, however, 
ought to have been placed in the section on Daksinapatha. The history 
of some regions, e.g. the Andhra country (especially the history of the 

There are ag;ain some 

o 



recent 


Eastern Calukya dynasty) has been neglected. 
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suggestions (e.g. in the account of the Kadamhas, Pallavas, Calukyas of 
Badaiiii, etc.) which the author have accepted from works not quite up-to- 

S 

date. Passages like “Brhatphalayanas of Kudura”, “Visnukundins of 
Lendulura” etc. are not quite satisfactory. Nevertheless these are not of 
great importance and do not detract from the value of Dr. Tripathi’s work. 
Considering the greatness of his task, the defects are rather few, and we 
have no doubt that the arduous author will try to avoid them in the future 
edition of the work into which, we hope, it will soon run. 

D. C. Sircar 




. BUDDHA PURVA KA BHARATIYA ITIHaSA (Part 

Rao Raja Dr. Shyam Bihari Misra, D.Litt,, and Rai Bahadur Pandit 

4 

4 

Sukadeva Bihari Misra, B.A.; published by the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 


Prayag; 3rd ed., Samvat 


I 


rice Rs. a/S/-. 

Misra and his brother, Rai Bahadur Pandit 


dukadeva Bihari Misra, occupy a prominent place in the world 


letters. 


and prolific writers, and it is hardly 


that Hindi 


ects under 


fi 


Misra 


tributions on a variety of sub 

Bandhu.” The work under revie 

the rise of Buddhism. It is a pi 
is obscure and beset with numerous difficulties and chronological uncer- 


:he history of India prior to 


that 


tainties. 


information 


the early histor)^ of India, but, despite the labours of European Orient- 


Wilson 


Dr. Ray Chaudhuri and Dr. Pradhan, who have consistently stressed the 
iniDortance of the Pauranic evidence In their works, there is no gainsaying 


ancient 


yielded 


MiAa 


^ * 

sources, systematically tapped the Puranas for giving us a connected account 
of pre-Buddhist India. They have carefully analysed the da 


conclusions are not unoften at variance with those of 


a, and t] 
predecess 


Indeed, in respect of some dynastic lists and synchronisms “Misra Bandhus” 
have broken altogether new ground, it is noteworthy that In unravelling 
the tangled webs of Pre-vedic history and culture the authors have not orily 
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depended on the usual materials brought to light by the archeologists’ spade 
but they have also made full use of the Puranas. Thus, they have tried to 
show the historicity of certain non-Aryan tribes that were so far regarded 


belonging to the realm of mythology. “Misra 


offer 


some 


Manvantaras ; ” they believe that 


Manvantaras 


were pre- V edic and 


•Ary 


One 


may 


or 


may 


not agree with these views, but they are certainly interesting and 
set forth skilfully. In tackling other topics also, like the problem of 


the 


depicting 


display a good deal of learning and a faculty of critical reasoning. The 
IS, on the whole, veiy well-written, and “Misra Bandhus ’ deservi 


the 


students of history 


produced in Hindi on a pei 
speculation and controversy 


Tripath I 


DECEMBER, 1942 
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Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. VI, pt. 3 (October. 1942) 

P. K. Code. — The Identification of Gosvami NarasimhTsrama of Dara 
ShukohT Sanskrit Letter with Brahmendra Sarasvati of the Kavlndra- 
candrodaya [Between 1628 and 16^8). 

Serial Publications. — The editing o£ several Sanskrit works continues. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — The Aryahhatlyavyakhya of Raghunatha- 
raja — A rare and hitherto unknown work. The Adyar Library possesses 
the ms. o£ a valuable commentary written by Raghunatha about the 
close o£ the i6th century on the £amous astronomical treatise o£ 
Aryabhata. 

hi. G. Narahari. — A New Recension of the Mahdndtaka. The M.ahd- 

% 

natakasuktisudhanidhi consisting o£ 519 verses is available in mss. The 

nucleus o£ the work seems to have been the well-known Mahanataka 

■ • 

or Hanumannataka with a good number o£ verses dealing with the 
story -of Rama added to it. Having no prose passages, nor any stage 
directions, and beinp- divided into Kandas instead 'of Acts, the work has 
lost its appearance as a drama. Its author, patronised by king Deva- 
raya II of Vijayanagar belonged to the 15th century A.C. 

Calcutta Review, November, 1942 

S. K. Banerji. — Firuz Tughluq as seen in his Monuments and Coins. 

Indian Culture, vol. VIII, nos. 2 & 3 

H. C. Ray. — The Line of Krsnagugta. Krsnagupta and his descendant 
princes are mentioned in several epigraphs found in different places of 
Bihar. Arguments are put forward against the conclusion that the line 
of Krsnagupta is a “branch of the Imperial Gupta dynasty descended 
from the Maharaja Gupta.” 

H. G. Narahari. — The Meaning of Brahman and Atman in the Rgveda. 
An analysis of the different senses, in which the words Brahman and 
Atman are used in the texts of the Rgveda, shows that at times, the 
Upanisadic conception of Brahman or Atman is noticeable even in 
those old texts. 

P. M. Modi. — Relation of Brahman and Jagat. The purpose of the paper 
is to show that the Brahmasutra teaches the complete identity of 
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Brahman and the world, — the cause and the effect, even in respect of 
consciousness and Bliss, which are not perceivable in the objects of the 
material world. The theory of causation as propounded m the Sutras 
has been, it is asserted, reflected more faithfully m the ‘Suddhadvaita 
commentary of Vallabhacarya than in other expositions of the Sutras. 
Nani Madhab Chaudhuri. — Mother-goddess Conception in the Vedic 

Literature. 

P. K. Acharya. — Hindu Architecture and Sculpture. 

Baij Nath Puri . — The Kusdnaputras . The Kusanaputras mentioned in 
several epigraphic records are thought to have been the descendants of 
the Kusanas, A chronological history of the line is given here. 

Ja!n Antiquary vol. VIII, no. 2 (December, 1942) 


Agrawala 

Museum. 


fragmentary Sculpture of 
IP Lucknow Museum is 


Jain images brought from the Devanirmita Stupa of Kankali Tila in 
Mathura. They are of special value as containing inscribed images of 
Tirthahkaras with various subsidiary gods and goddesses of the Jain 
pantheon and some Brahmanical deities as their attendants. One of 
the images assigned to the Gupta period represents Tlrthahkara 


Neminatha with Baladeva serving him as one of his attendants. 


Harisatya Bhattacharya. — Ndrdy 


ent episodes of the story of Rama 
Valmiki’s version. 


Pratindrdyanas and Bdahhadras. 
h the Jain versions of the differ- 
They differ substantially from 


Kalipada MiTRA. — Magic and Miracle in Jai 
A. N. Upadhye. — Prakrit Studies: Their L 


Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. IX, nos. l & 2 


S. C. Goswami. 


(January & April, 1942) 

fant to the Temple of 


mg 

ZD 


the 


Bads hah Ghazi Auranzeh Salar Khan. A document in Persian record- 

certain lands made by Emperor Aurangzeb to a 
of the temple of Umananda has been published 

Aurangzeb’s patronage extended to a 


grant of 


here. The document proves Ac 
religious institution of the .Hindus 
h Medhi — Philosophic Aspect of i 


The 


Bhakti school of Vaisnavism in Assam show 

^ % 
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S 


that its exponent Sankara Deva and his followers believed 




trine of strict monism of Vedanta as interpreted by Sahkaracarya and 
found in some portions of the Bhagavata-^urana. 

Rajkhowa.' — Ahom Kingship. Evidence is adduced to prove that 
there existed in medieval Assam a limited monarchy, and the Ahom 


kings were not at all absolute. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 


A. C. Perumalil. 


vol. XXVIII, pt. 3 (September, 1942) 

The India of the Earl\i Greeks a 



I 


' of Alexander s Invasion till the Fall of Alexandria (33 b B.C 
A.D.). The writings of those who accompanied Alexander 


Great to India, and those who came to the country after his invasion 
show that these Greek authors had a fairly accurate knowledge of the 
Geography of India and they knew also the varieties of Indian plants 
and animals, and the people and their different customs prevailing in 
the country before Christ. The accounts left by the Roman 
and philosophers who frequented the towns of India during the early 
centuries of the Christian era, when commercial relations were estab- 
lished between Rome and the eastern world, also show how well rhese 


traders 


authors knew the geographical position of In 
S. K. Roy. — Mineralogy and Mining in Ancient 
article deals with the condition of mineraIo.o" 


The writer of the 


in the different stages of Indian history from the pre-Vedic times, and 


knowledffe 


medicine 


university of T 
gs of the Jaunp 


S. A. Shere. 

A. BanerjI'Sastri. — Resemblance of Manicheeism to Buddhism. Tran- 
slated into English from the original German of Lassen’s Indischc 
Alterthumskunde. 

George Ivf. Moraes. — The Harnjamana of the Sildhdra Records. The 
paper supports the view that the city of Hariijamana mentioned in 
different epigraphical records of the bilahara kings was an ‘adminis- 
trative unit’ of the Northern bilaharas. A village called Anjuna in the 

district of Bardes in the Portuguese territory of Goa has been identified 
here with Harnjamana. 
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Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 


vol. IV, pt, 1 (June 1942) 


A. 


Altekar. — New 


^s 


teresting Coin-Tyges from ICau'samhi. 
A Coin of Vangafala, a king of 
Coin of Madavika, a new king or People. Two Coins 


Notes on Sotrie Pancala Coins. 
ICausdmbl. A 


f Ajadatta, a new king in 


India. Some interesting Sata~ 


vdhana Coins. Some interesting Uninscrihed Coins. Some interesting 


Medieval 


-The papers deal 
Mohan Vvas Bahj 


They reveal the 


o£ nine new kings ruling between the 2nd century 


and 


the 3rd century A.C. at KausambT. Four other new kings are also 
known from these numismatic records to have ruled in the Gangetic 


plain or Central India, 
in this collection. 


types of coins have also been found 


J. M. Unvala 
V. S. Agrawala. 


■Hephthalite 


Old Names of Sunet and Sudavapa. Sunet, the 


find place of a large number of coins and Sudavapa read on a class 
of coins are regarded respectively to have been Sunetra and Udvapa, 
two place names enumerated In the list of words In Panini’s Ganapdtba. 
Parameshwarilal Gupta. — Identification of Agdcha on Agroha Coins. 
The word Aeacha Is thousht to be a Prakrit variation of the Sanskrit 


been the name of a republic 


a 


tribe. 


S. V. SoHONi.' — A Note on Audumbara Tempi 


From the banner 


it-battle-axe seen In front of the temple-Hke buHdin 
copper coins belonging to the Audumbaras of the Pa 


the writer of the Aote draws the 
the coins Is a Saiva shrine. 


that die structure on 


C. R. SiNGHAL.— ^ Hoard of 3 S 77 Billon Coins of the Sultans of 


hoard 


discovered by a ploughman at Tr 


N 


of 


viz. 


Balban, Alauddin 


and Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq. 


Journal of Sri Ven^atesvara Oriental institute, 

vol. Ill, no. (January-June, 1942) 

K. C. VaR AD ACHARI .— KulaUkhara’s Philosophy of Devotion 
sekhara, ruling in the 7th century over Madura and other princi 


Kula- 
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India, was a great Alvar. His Pemmal Tfirumoli con 


Ml 


taining 105 hymns in Tamil 
achieve union with God by 


le heart of a devotee trying to 
establishing some sort of rcla- 


ship with Him. The treatise divided 
different kinds of attitudes taken by 
let of worship. Kulasekhara lays gre; 
na attitude and the Kausalva-Rama ati 


bhakta 


phasis on the Devaki- 
, extolling in this way 


■Buddhist 


ore than that of Madhura 
'Psychology. The purpose 
between the Buddhist and 


N, Aiyaswami 


pranaydma 


(B 


It is argued 


in the paper that the references in the Amkan Edicts to die heavenly 


bliss 


influenced 


acrificial 


offered 

Asoka 


was a 




Buddhist 


as his 



show, and fulfilled the duties of a Cal 
Buddha 


assigned by 


M. Ramakrishna Ravi A rare treatise on the JNItikastra, 
supposed to have been the source of the Kautitiya, has been edited 
here. 


Ibid,, vol. Ill, no. 2 (July-December, 1942). 

K. C. Varadachari. — The Philosophy of Religion of the Alvars. The 
Alvars or the Vaipiava saints of southern India have left hymns in 
Tamil containing religious and philosophical ideas that are found in 
the highest lore of the Bhagavatas and the Pancaratras. The contro- 
versial points about the age of the Alvaras are discussed in the paper, 
and all the ten saints are assigned to dates earlier than the pth century 
A.C. The paper also presents an exposition of die religious thought 
of the first three Alvaras, Poygai Bhutattar and Pey as found expressed 
in the three hundred verses forming the three Tiruvandadis (of hundred 
verses each) composed by them. 

N. SuBRAHMANYA Sastri. — Syllogistic Reasoning. A comparative study 
of Indian and European logic. 

T. K. Gopalaswami Aiyangar. — Are Karmendriyas accepted by Aksapada? 
According to the later advocates of the Nyaya system of philosophy, 
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can 


indri 


'lya 


T1 


ie paper con 


satisfy in their opinion the definition of an 
town in the paper that Aksapada, the exponent 
of the system, does not himself exclude the motor organs from the 
category of indriyas. It is argued that as Aksapada has not opposed 
the Vedantins theory in respect of the inclusion of the karmendriyas 
as indriyas, he must have been a ‘Vedantic-Logician.’ 

D. T. Tatacharya. — Theories of Sentence-significance . 

tains a discussion of the opinions of the different schc,,... 

to how a sentence as a combination of words conveys an idea and con- 
tributes to our knowledge. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri. — Bhdmaha. Bhamaha is assigned a date earlier 

D 

than that of Dandm. He is surmised to have been originally a 
Gauda having migrated afterwards to Kashmir. Bhamaha seems to 
have followed, at least partially, the reforms introduced by Dihnaga in 
the field of logic and epistemology. So, it is possible that he belongs 

tantrika Madhyamikas of the Mahayanic form of 
Buddhism. Many passages quoted in different works as sayings of 
Bhamaha but not found in his Kavyalankara have been discussed 
regarding their authorship. 

T. K. V. N. Sudarsanacharya. — - 



TO^RT:,- — It is an attempt at reconciliation between the apparent con- 
tradictions in the text of the Rasagangddhara and its commentary 


Marmafrakd'sa. 

K. B. Nilameghacharya. — y 1 5 r1^t 

excellence of the Bhagavadglta. 


This is an appreciation of the 


P. P. Subrai-imanya Sastri. — . — hdited. 


Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, 

voL XV, pt. 1 (July, 1943) 

Prayag Dayal. — Presidential Address of the Numismatic Society of India 
for 

Radha Kumud Mookerjee. — Universities in Ancient India with Special 
Reference to Ayurvedic Studies. A close personal relation subsisting 
between the teacher and the taught was a special feature of general 
education in ancient India. Organised activities for the promotion of 
learning as against indivdual efforts were noticeable in the mstitotions 
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that grew up for the prosecution of advanced studies at places like 
Nalanda, Vikramasila, Jagaddala, OdantapurT, Valabh? and Mithila. 
Important details about the University of Naland 


a as 


found 


the 


the Chinese pilgrims are given in the paper 


data are collected from the Ayurvedic 

✓ 

Pali treatises like the 
Buddhist canonical wc 


Milinda 


and 


Jatakas, and several 


to discuss the methods of medical 


.idy 


obtaining 


profess 


a 


of learning like Taxila, the condition of 
whole, the treatment of cases by medical 


practitioners, and the hospital arrangements. 

ICrishnadasa. — A Kinnara-mithuna Terracotta Case from Rajghat, Ben 
S. K. Banerji. — Ghiasuddin Tughluq Shah as seen in his Monuments 


Coins. The coins, buildings, and mili 
indicate that his was a prosperous reign 


Tughlaq Shah 


Jangir Singh.' 


Todar Mai 


This is a brief 


Govardhaiidhari and 


Todar Mai, the celebrated minister of Akbar. 
Radhakamal Mukherjee. — The Economic History of 
The social stratification and the industries and m 
topics discussed in this instalment of the paper. 


I 


600-180 


Jourai t)f the Universiry of Bombay, vol. xi, pt. 1 (July, 1942). 


A. P. Karmakar. — The YrMyas in 
adduced from the Mahahhdrata 


Ancient India. Evidence has been 


the 


that the 


Vratya cult mentioned in the Atharvaveda is non- Aryan in character. 
It was an institution developed among the indigenous peoples of India 
and was not confined to any one tribe or locality. “The early peoples 
of Mohenjo Daro, the Mahlsikas, the Colas, the Ambasthas and the 


Andhaka-Vrsnis were styled as 


Vraty 


as. 


J3 


The Aryans started a 


parallel institution of Cdturvarnya, and afterwards began to take the 
Vratyas into the Aryan fold by means of conversion as the Vraty a- 
stomas indicate. 


Ibid. vol. XI, part 2 (September, 1942) 

H. D. Velenkar. — Hymns to Indra hy the Bharadvdjas. Thirty-one 
hymns of the 6th Mandala of the Rgveda addressed to Indra by the 
seers of the Bharadvaja family are translated into English and annotated. 
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P. V. Kane. — The 



Rajasastras of BrhasfaU, Usanas^ Bharadvaja and 
The paper discusses the views oE Brhaspati, Usaiia-s, 
Bharadvaja and Visalak.sa as can he known from the rel.crcnce.s aiul 
c]uotations found ui the Adahahharata, Arthasastra and such other 
Sanskrit works. Brhaspati’s work seems to have been a c 
treatise on Rajadharma written in mixed pro.sc and verse. 



.‘heiisive 


G. V. Devasthali. 


Jadin. Four works, — die Cnsaka, a com 


mentary on the Tarkamrta of Jagadlsa, the Dinakarlkhandana,, a dialec- 


tical treatise on the Mlm 


the Naukii, a commentary on 


Bhanudatta’s Rasataranginl, and the Rasamlmdmsa with Chiiya are 
known to have been written by Gahgarama during the period between 
the last decade of the lyth century and the middle of the i8th. Many 
well-known Sanskrit authors were related to him. 



P. K. Gode. — A Contemporary Adanuscript of Bhnnuji Diksita s 

sudha. An incomplete ms. of the Vyakhyasudha, Bhanuji Diksita’s 
commentary on the Amarakosa, deposited in the Government Mss. 


Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute contains a chrono- 
gram bearing the date of Sainvat 1705 or A.C. 1649. The importance 
of the ms. lies in the fact that the transcript was executed during the 
life-time of the author. The colophon of the ms. reveals that Bhanuji’s 
patron Kutisiniha was a prince of the Baghela dynasty, ruling over 


the Mahrdhara territory. Mr. Gode has identified Kirtisiniha with 

4 

% 

Fateh Singh, the founder of the Sohawal State in Baghclkhanda in 
Central India. MahTdhara, according to him, means the Maihar State. 
A, N. Upadhye. — Padmaprahha and his Commentary on the Niyarnasara. 
This forms a critical study of Padmaprahha and his TatparyavrtU, a 
Sanskrit commentary on the Prakrit work Niyarnasara of Kundukunila, 
the celebrated Jaina author of important theological treatises. Padma- 
prabha flouiLshed about the close of the 12th century. 

K. R. VoTiohR.— Contemporary Life as Revealed in the Works of Band. 
In this instalment of the paper, the subjects are dealt with under the 


following headings : People, their occupations, s 



,ctc. ,* sodpl 


intercourse, etiquette, sports, dress, etc.; household, social and religious 
ceremonials; city life, village life, and forest life; learning art and 
literature. 






Printed and published by J. C. Siu-khel, at the Calcutta Oriental 

Press, Ltd., 9, Panchanan Chose Lane, Calcutta. 
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